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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We think it right to state that no communication addressed otherwise than to the 
Editor of the Dusuiy Unrversrry Macazine, or to Antony Poplar, Gent, can be 
attended to. 


We have received an extraordinary supply of poétical contributions which it is 
impossible to notice separately. Such as may be considered worthy of insertion shall 
appear from time to time, as opportunity may serve. 


R. W. N, shall appear in our next number. 
We regret we cannot avail ourselves of the translations from Goethe. 


We would recommend B.. to select a more definite subject for an article, under the 


impression that we might be so enabled to avail ourselves of the talent which may be 
easily traced in the paper before us. 


To our kind and valued correspondent, the Rev. R. D., we beg to return our best 
acknowledgments,. and hope for a-continuance of his able support. 


We look forward with anxiety to a fulfilment of Advena's promise. 
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Vou. I. 


THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT AND THE KING’S SPEECH. 


Tue first and most important end of 
wise political arrangements is to pro- 
mote the practical welfare of the great 
body of the people ; and the second is, 
to satisfy the people that the arrange- 
ments haye been made with this end in 
view. The first is the duty of the rul- 
ing power, the second is prudent policy. 
The first confers on the people a sub- 
stantial benefit, the second imparts to 
them a consciousness of it, from which 
flows popular contentment. The first 
gives prosperity, the second gives peace. 
‘Twelve months ago it was very gene- 
rally, and with most unseemly violence 
insisted that the Whig ministerial party 
were pursuing the direct road to the 
accomplishment of both these ends. It 
was said that by the Reform Bill, and 
by the “liberal and enlightened” views 
of the administration generally, the 
country was to obtain practical benefits, 
unknown during the dark ages of Tory 
ascendancy ; that the people were 
to feel satisfied that every thing which 
could be done, was done, for their good ; 
and that prosperity and confidence 
would go hand in hand, and establish a 
universal reign of peace and plenty. 
A new era of freedom and happiness, 
of national union and national strength, 
was to date its commencement from the 
accomplishment of the Reform Bill, and 
all was to be sunshine and happiness, 
save in the obscure haunts of disap- 
pointed and defeated Tories. This is 
no exaggerated statement of the things 
which were expected, and which were 
actually foretold as the consequences of 
Whig experiments upon the legisla- 
tive constitution, and the great estab- 
lishments of the country. How utterly 


they have failed to produce these re- 
Vou. I. 


sults, let the present state of the Go- 
vernment, the legislature, and the coun- 
try, tell. Instead of substantial benefits 
we have palpable loss of public security, 
and profitable industry ; instead of 
public contentment and cheerfulness, we 
have gloom and rage, and a fearful 
looking forward to dark and undefined 
calamity. 

We may call the Reform Bill 
Ichabod, for its glory hath departed— 
it is no longer a thing for present boast 
and future promise—it has become the 
Frankenstein of the Whig administra- 
tion, and they now regard with fear and 
abhorrence the monster of their own 
creation. They cannot bring them- 
selves even to name it in a public do- 
cument where it might be well sup- 
posed it had rightful claim to that 
honor, and in the speech from the 
Throne to the first Parliament, dictated 
under the new reformed Constitution, 
the grand improvement is not even 
alluded to.—It was no longer an agree- 
able theme for the exercise of Minis- 
terial eloquence. While it was yet in 
perspective, distance lent enchantment 
to the view, but its actual presence met 
with no gladsome greeting, and the 
Reformed Parliament entered upon its 
labours unhonored and unsung by those 
who had hailed its far-off coming in full 
chorus, from the small treble of Lord 
Johnny Russell to the loud tenor of 
Lord Brougham, and the low droning 
bass of Mr. Charles Grant. Undoubt- 
edly this omission of any congratulatory 
notice respecting Parliamentary Reform 
in the speech from the Throne is one 
of the most remarkable circumstances 
connected with that unlucky state paper 
in which all parties seem to find abun- 
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dant matter for disappointment or dis- 
gust. Notwithstanding the small mino- 
rity which voted against the address to 
the Crown in return for his Majesty’s 
gracious speech, there were, we believe, 
out of the immediate circle of the Mi- 
nisters, not ten members of the House 
of Commons who did not feel either 
alarm at the obscure announcements 
which the speech did contain, or disap- 
pointment respecting what it did not 
contain. It is our purpose in this 
article to discuss with brevity the prin- 
cipal topics of his Majesty’s address on 
the opening of the Parliamentary Ses- 
sions, in doing which we shall, neither 
after the manner of Mr. O’Connell’s 
mild and graceful criticism, call it “a 
bloody and a brutal speech,” nor, with 
the Courtier-like extravagance of Lord 
Ormelie, describe it as a theme for “ joy 
and congratulation ;” but we shall exa- 
mine it as a ministerial summary of the 
state of affairs, and the reason for call- 
ing the Parliament together, and en- 
deavour to form a judgment upon the 
occasion for praise or blame which this 
summary affords. Some of our readers 
will perhaps think that after the four 
nights long discourse upon the subject 
which took place in the House, and in 
which it certainly cannot be denied that 
Irishmen took their full, if not their fair 
share, there remains little necessity for 
any further animadversion from us, in 
addition to the store of oratory that has 
already been poured forth, but we do 
not mean to follow in the track of the 
high and mighty rhetoricians who could 
see but one point in the King’s speech, 
and that, the point which related to the 
state of this country, we are resolved 
in our humble way to return the com- 
pliment to the Imperial Parliament, 
and in requital for its discussion of the 
speech from the Throne 4 /’Jrlandoise, 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel, we shall under- 
take to discuss it 4 ?Angloise in this 
Magazine. 

Some of the English newspapers 
have humorously called the speech a 
new Chapter of SL cicaaiioise so abun- 
dantly does it deal in topics of regret 
and discomfort, though that most sage 
of all movers of addresses, Lord 
Ormelie, thought proper to speak of it as 
a theme of joy and congratulation. His 
Lordship, if he proved nothing in the 
course of his speech, certainly justified 
its opening sentence, in which he stated 
the strong sense which he had of his 
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deficiencies for discharging the duty 
he had undertaken. This joyous and 
triumphant speech, consequent no doubt 
upon the promised blessings of Reform, 
and the march of “ liberality” in every 
department of politics, “ laments” the 
continuance of the civil war in Portu- 
gal, “ regrets” that the endeavours to 
effect an arrangement between Holland 
and Belgium have been unsuccessful, 
tells of the “ complaints” which have 
arisen from the collection of tithes, 
mentions the causes of complaint in 
Ireland, and their “ unfortunate conse- 
quences,” and then observes, that it is 
the “ painful duty” of his Majesty to 
observe the great increase of Irish dis- 
turbances. A plain man would suppose 
there was nothing very hilarious in all 
this, and an Irishman would certainly 
have been laughed at, if in pronouncing 
, a panegyric upon this dolorific compo- 
sition, he had talked of the circum- 
stances it enumerated as matter of 
congratulation and gladness ; but the 
Ministers had just given the young 
Lord who moved the address their con- 
fidence, and “a gift doth blind the 
eyes of the wise.” If the amount of 
the wisdom is to be estimated by the 
degree of blindness which in this in- 
stance the gift occasioned, Lord Ormlie 
must be very wise indeed. But to begin 
with the beginning—His Majesty states 
that the period being arrived at which 
the business of Parliament is usually re- 
sumed, he has called the members toge- 
ther forthe discharge of the important du- 
ties with which they are entrusted. This 
is indeed a common-place and inconse- 
quential opening for the Royal address 
to the first Parliament under the new 
Constitution. It amounts to this— 
“the first week of February having 
arrived, and it being usual for Parlia- 
ment to resume its labours in the first 
week of February, I have, conformably 
with the ordinary routine of business, 
called you together that you may attend 
to your important duties.” But no 
sooner has this dry official reason, 
which seems as if it were copied from 
the opening of some Secretary’s cir- 
cular for an annual meeting of a Board 
of Directors, been formally stated, than 
his Majesty goes on to say, that never 
at any time did subjects of greater 
interest and magnitude call for Parlia- 
mentary attention. This is something 
like a reason appropriate to the time, 
and would perhaps have been deemed 
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by the public quite sufficient, even if 
the precise month, and day of the 
month had not come when the business 
of Parliament is “ usually resumed.” 
~ We should not trouble ourselves or our 
readers with this sort of criticism, were 
it not that in former days, when Tories 
with much less pretension as literary 
amateurs, prepared the King’s speech, 
it was laid hold of by all the witlings 
of the Whig opposition, and exposed to 
the ridicule of their critical analysis, 
while we were given to understand how 
very differently, and with what striking 
superiority, the Whigs would have pre- 
pared such state documents. We really: 
cannot discern the promised improve- 
ment, now that they have the attair all 
in their own hands. We suspect that 
the responsibilities under which Cabi- 
net Ministers communicate with the 
public are very considerable checks 
upon the ornaments of style, and 
nice properties of composition. Lord 
Brougham and Vaux has no doubt dis- 
covered that a paragraph in the King’s 
speech is a very different thing from a 
paragraph in the Edinburgh Review, 
and all Lord John Russell's experience 
in writing tragedies may not have ren- 
dered him perfectly competent to give 
to a tragic state paper the most exqui- 
site precision of language and arrange- 
ment, 

The speech proceeds to lament the 
continuance of the civil war in Portugal, 
which has for some months existed be- 
tween the Princes of the House of 
Braganza. From the commencement 
of the contest, his Majesty states, he 
has abstained from all interference, ex- 
cept such as was required for the pro- 
tection of British subjects resident in 
Portugal, and he assures the Parliament 
that he shall not fail to avail himself of 
any opportunity that may be afforded 
him to assist in restoring peace to a 
country with which the interests of his 
dominions are so intimately connected. 
Now we will venture to affirm that there 
is not a man in the three kingdoms even 
tolerably well acquainted with public 
affairs, who does not know that this 
statement which the King has been ad- 
vised to make to his Parliament is di- 
rectly untrue. All Europe rings with 
the fact that Great Britain has virtually 
interfered in the contest. Her Govern- 
ment has made no open declaration on 
the subject, but it is notorious that 
British men and officers, British money, 
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and British provisions have sustained 
Don Pedro in his position at Oporto. 
It is certain that in defiance of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, which the 
Government did not enforce, the men 
and munitions of war for the service of 
Don Pedro were sent out from this 
country. Large ships were purchased, 
and not only openly, but ostentatiously 
were fitted out as war ships and 
victualled in the River Thames. The 
newspapers in the influence of the 
Government were day after day loud 
and vehement in support of Don Pedro, 
and in abuse of Don Miguel, and even 
now it is certain that the business of 
Sir Stratford Canning, at the Court of 
Madrid, is to negociate, if not in favour 
of Don Pedro, certainly against Don 
Miguel. What then are we to think of 
the integrity and the honest dealing of 
the King’s Ministers with the public, 
when in the face of these facts they 
make the Sovereign declare that he has 
abstained from all interference except 
what is necessary for the protection of 
British subjects resident in Portugal ? 
The best that can be said of it is, that 
it is a paltry quibble ; the King may 
say he has not interfered because there 
has been no official declaration of inter- 
ference on the part of the Government, 
but the King’s subjects—nay his ser- 
vants paid by the country, have been 
allowed to interfere, and the most pal- 
pable favour has been shown by all 
connected with the King’s Government 
to the cause of the invader at Oporto. 
But setting aside this ministerial decla- 
ration of non-interference, as a gross 
evasion of truth, if not a direct and 
absolute falsehood, and looking at the 
facts as they really are, let us ask why 
the Government should, in point of 
policy, or in consistency with their own 
principles of deference to the popular 
will, have countenanced Don Pedro as 
they have done? We can find no sa- 
tisfactory answer to this question, and 
we are forced to seek for an explana- 
tion in what was stated by Lord Aber- 
deen in commenting upon this passage 
of the speech of the Throne. “I am 
most unwilling,” said his Lordship, “ to 
attribute motives to the conduct of a 
set of men, but I cannot refrain from 
saying that all over Europe the exist- 
ing policy towards Portugal is attri- 
buted to personal vanity and self-love 
on the part of some of the noble lords 
connected with the administration, ob- 
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stinately blind to the sacrifices which 
they make to thé interests of their 
country.” The policy of our Govern- 
mentt in this:matter is bad, because it 
completely alienates from English inte- 
rests the present Government of Por- 
tugal, for the sake of the very remote 
chance of a greater interest being 
established with Don Pedro’s Govern- 
ment should he be successful, whereas 
if even so very improbable a thing as 
the success of the invader, were to come 
to pass, the probability is, that a matri- 
monial connection would be immedi- 
ately formed with the family of the 
French King, and the advantages of 
Portuguese commerce would be more 
likely to flow to France than to Great 
Britain. 

But if it were true that Great Britain 
could put Don Pedro or his daughter on 
the Throne of Portugal in the room of 
Miguel, and that we were likely to reap 
advantage from the change, what right 
have we to interfere with the will of the 
Portuguese people, or with their ancient 
laws, and by both, is the sovereignty of 
Don Miguel supported. No one has 
now the hardihood to deny that Miguel 
is popular with the Portuguese people. 
Not a single man in Portugal has vo- 
lunteered to aid the invader—his sup- 
porters are all foreigners, with the ex- 
ception of some Portuguese exiled for 
violation of the laws of their country. 
Don Miguel is not merely Sovereign 
according to the ancient laws, which 
adopts the second Son of the Sovereign, 
Prince, when the eldest succeeds to, and 
resides in, a larger kingdom or lordship, 
but he is also expressly chosen and de- 
clarded King by the three orders of the 
State lawfully convened and assembled, 
and the declaration is approved and 
adhered to by the whole population. 
Don Miguel may be, according to our 
notions, a tyrant, and a man not worthy 
to reign, but surely if the Portuguese 
are pleased with him, it is their affair, 
not ours; and we are to them most un- 
reasonable and unjustifiable tyrants, if 
metely upon our notion of what is best 
for them, we insist upon their dethron- 
ing a King whom they approve, and 
taking one in his stead whom they des- 
pise and detest, though our Ministers 
look upon him as a marvellous proper 
man. 

The next section of the speech re- 
lates to the ill success of the King’s 
Government in the adjustment of the 
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differences between Holland and Bel- 
gium, with a notice of the capture of 
Antwerp, and an intimation that the 
embargo on the Dutch commerce was 
to be continued. It would be super- 
fluous, if not presumptuous, for us to 
dwell in this place, upon the general 
features of the Dutch and Belgian 
question which have been made familiar 
to this country in one of the most elo- 
quent and effective speeches of modern 
times, publicly delivered not long since 
by a distinguished member of our Uni- 
versity. The impolicy, the injustice, 
the national wickedness of the course 
which our Government has unhappily 
taken in this business, have been exhi- 
bited in language too convincing to be 
combatted, and too forcible to be for- 
gotten. We need not point out to 
public detestation those “ anxious en- 
deavours” to effect a definitive arrange- 
ment between Holland and Belgium, 
the unsuccessfulness of which our Mi- 
nisters “have to regret ;” but with 
regard to this notice of these disgrace- 
ful proceedings in the King’s speech, 
we have to observe, that there is no 
expression of regret or remorse for the 
blood shed, and the property destroyed 
at Antwerp, while there is an elaborate 
compliment to the “good faith and 
honour with which the French Govern- 
ment has acted in these transactions :” 
there is nothing said of the injury which 
the commerce of Great Britain is every 
day suffering from the absurd and un- 
justifiable embargo, without any cause 
for, or declaration of war, while we are 
very complacently given to understand 
that the embargo is continued on Dutch 
commerce, as a punishment for the non- 
submission of Holland to the dictation 
of France, supported by the fatuity 
of England. 

From the notice of Foreign affairs, the 
Speech proceeds to an intimation of the 
approaching termination of the Charters 
of the Bank of England, and the East 
India Company, which “ will require a 
revision of their establishments.” There 
is so much vagueness—so much inter- 
nal obscurity, in the arrangement res- 
pecting these great institutions, that it 
is impossible to form with any degree 
of probable correctness, a notion of the 
plan of innovation which is in contem- 
plation with regard to them. It is 
indeed more than probable that as yet 
no plan has been determined upon, and 
they are merely mentioned that they 
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might not appear to have been for- 
gotten. In the mean time, what has 
been said, is quite sufficient to excite 
alarm in all those whose property is at 
stake in these establishments. To 
thoroughly understand the various bear- 
ings of these two great. monopolies, 
upon the money and the trade of the 
Empire—to judge of their advantages 
and disadvantages, and to strike a just 
balance between, would require a depth 
and closeness of examination, a patience 
of deliberation, and a soundness of ca- 
pacity in decision, for which the quietest 
times, and the best possible temper of 
the public, would barely suffice. It 
therefore seems extremely unfortunate 
that their “revision” should have to 
take place when the rage of innovation 
is at its height, and extreme impatience, 
and rashness in the trial of experiments 
in public matters are the characteristics 
of the time. This circumstance of 
itself is sufficient to create alarm in the 
minds of all whose interest it is to have 
a decision respecting these great corpo- 
rations, founded on knowledge and con- 
sideration, not on prejudice and head- 
long conceit ; but there is another and 
a very grave cause of alarm under such 
a Government as that which at present 
rules over us. That Government, if it 
continues to act as it has acted, would 
sacrifice these establishments to the 
popular cry, should it appear likely 
that by so doing they might make more 
sure of continuing in the receipt of pay 
and the possession of patronage. They 
sacrificed the old House of Commons 
as a last desperate throw for the main- 
tenance of office, and they succeeded 
at the expense of convulsing the country 
not for the moment, but for a time the 
end of which is not yet, nor soon to 
arrive. In all probability they would 
even more readily sacrifice the interests 
involved in the Bank and the East 
India Company, as individually they 
are likely to be less concerned in their 
fall. With regard to the Bank, how- 
ever, it has a hold as a creditor of the 
Government, to an amount which 
Government would find it by no means 
easy to repay. The East India Com- 
pany’s privileges are more likely also to 
offer an inducement for popular cupidity 
to overthrow, in the blind expectation 
of reaping advantage from that which 
nothing but the management and the 
means of the Company render pro- 
fitable. We do not suppose that dur- 
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ing the present session any very impor- 
tant step will be takenrespecting either, 
but it would be too much to expect 
that these establishments, or any other, 
will escape out of the hands of the 
Reformed Parliament, (eager as it is 
to stamp its impression upon every 
thing,) without some threatening and 
injurious blow. 

We now come to the consideration 
of that part of the Speech relating to 
the English Church, “more particularly 
as regards its temporalities, and the 
maintenance of the clergy.” This pre- 
sents of itself a field of discussion so 
ample, that we shall not attempt to 
enter in this cursory notice of many 
different topics, upon its examination, 
and the rather, as we shall have a better 
opportunity of speaking upon it when 
the grievances, and the redressforthem, 
which are now only hinted at, shall 
have been detailed to the Parliament 
by his Majesty’s ministers, who have 
deemed themselves not incompetent to 
undertake in the model of other pres- 
sing affairs, the difficult, delicate, and 
important subject of Church Reform. 
We cannot however omit to notice that 
in this Speech from the throne, deliver- 
ed by the King himself, who has sworn 
to maintain the rights and privileges of 
the Church as by law established, with- 
out any reservation whatever ; the 
Parliament is told that it may be neces- 
sary to consider what remedies may be 
applied for the correction of “ acknow- 
ledged abuses.” This we submit is lan- 
guage which in the present state of the 
Church question, no legislator is justi- 
fied in using. Coming from the 
Government, it is, to say the best of it, 
most unbecoming, and uncalled for ; 
but from the King in person—the head 
of the Church, there is something in it 
that we are unwilling, if indeed we 
were able, to speak of in the language 
in which it seems to us that it deserves 
to be spoken of. So far as close ob- 
servation enables us to judge of the 
feeling and temper of the English 
Hierarchy in this threatening period, 
they are well disposed, and some of 
them perhaps more than sufficiently 
ready, to listen favourably to whatever 
plans of improvement the Government 
may think necessary for the satisfaction 
of the country, provided these plans do 
not go to the spoliation of the Church 
as a body. The Bishop of London, 
who, for a man of energy and decision 
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in the discharge of his episco al duties, 
is somewhat of a yielding disposition 
in matters of public opinion and state 
policy, has been pleased to state his 
confidence that the Government will 
not attempt any change, the plan of 
which would be to alter the present 
general characters of the Church Esta- 
blishment, and to add that if that prin- 
ciple be maintained, his opposition will 
not be given to the intended improve- 
ments. We suppose the Right Rever- 
end Metropolitan feels tolerably certain 
that the improvements to be proposed 
will not include any provision that there 
shall be no translation in future, from 
the See of London to that of Can- 
terbury. 
The same reasons which induce us to 
— so briefly over the notice of Eng- 
ish Church Reform in the King’s 
Speech, influence us yet more strongly 
to avoid in this place the almost direct 
threat of absolute spoliation which is 
levelled against the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland. Even Sir Robert 
Peel, who seems to have been affected 
with a most courteous passion to say 
soft and civil things to His Majesty’s 
Whig ministers in his Speech on the 
address, felt some qualms when he 
came to the notice regarding the 
Church in Ireland, and said he should 
look upon the execution of a separate 
oe with regard to the Irish Esta- 
lishment with alarm—some of the 
reports say “horror,” but from so sooth- 
able a gentleman as Sir Robert, it does 
not matter much. We write these 
pages upon the eve of Lord Althorp’s 
developement of the designs of the 
Government in this matter, and we 
shall not pronounce by anticipation, 
upon that of which we may know the 
certainty, before we close this article. 
The notice taken of Financial matters 
in his Majesty’s speech, is extremely 
brief, doubtless because it was a theme 
upon which the Ministers felt a parti- 
cular delicacy in touching. They were 
well aware of the anxiety with which 
the people of England looked for some 
announcement that might give hope of 
a reduction of taxation, and finding it 
impossible to hold out such a hope, the 
Ministers hurried from the ungrateful 
subject to one in which they were more 
likely to meet with public sympathy. 
In Ireland we have little notion of the 
deep concern which all classes of Eng- 
lishmen take in that matter-of-fact de- 
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partment of polities which relates to 
the national finances, Our taste here 
is for more exciting topics, or if we 
concern ourselves in public questions 
concerning pounds, shillings and ger 
it is because they are connected with 
local matters. We do not continually 
think of the public funds, with reference 
to their political indications, nor does 
the sight of a tax-gatherer lead us into 
cogitation upon the stability of the 
British Monarchy. But in England so 
great is the pressure of taxation, either 
real or supposed, upon the middling 
classes, that finance is in all their 
thoughts, and we do not go,too far when 
we affirm that the desire to shift the 
burthen of their taxes, or to abolish 
them altogether, has been at the bottom 
of all the mighty changes which the 
last two or three years have exhibited 
in the political temper of the people of 
Great Britain. It is true, that concur- 
rent circumstances of neglect and con- 
tumely, and above all, the contagion of 
the French revolution of 1830 aided in 
hurrying into action the angry spirit of 
the people, and in causing. the cup, 
which had long been brimming full, to 
overflow ; but the substance of the dis- 
content was the heavy taxation, and 
relief from it was and is the real and 
substantial “ finality” which the people 
looked to when they forced the Reform 
Bill into law. The omission therefore, 
of any allusion to a reduction or re- 
adjustment of taxation in the King’s 
speech has given the people of England 
an indifference respecting the fate of 
the present administration, the effects 
of which they are likely soon to 
feel. An opinion has got hold of the 
people that the taxation is not fairly 
distributed. They say it does not bear 
sufficiently upon the possessors of large 
properties, and that the middling and 
poorer classes pay too much in — 
tion to their means. The rich, they 
say, must make sacrifices to the State 
in proportion to their riches, and this 
they reckon upon being accomplished 
by the Reformed Parliament. The 
Ministers have not held out the expec- 
tation that they will take the lead in 
effecting this change, and the probabi- 
lity is, that the Parliament will take the 
matter into its own hands, and abolish 
the taxes which bear hardest upon the 
middle classes, leaving the Minister to 
make up the deficiency as he best can. 
The first blow will probably be struck 
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upon the assessed taxes, a species of 
impost in the reduction of which we in 
Ireland have no immediate interest, but 
which are felt as a very heavy impost 
by persons in moderate circumstances 
throughout Great Britain. The whole 
amount of the assessed taxes may be 
estimated at five millions per annum, of 
which one-half is paid in window tax 
and inhahited-house duty. These are 
the heaviest direct taxes paid in the 
towns of England and Scotland, and 
we have no doubt that the Minister will 
be compelled to give them up, and to 
compensate the Exchequer by some 
impost which will bear more exclusively 
upon the rich. The Ministers would 
assuredly have acted with more pru- 
dence had they advised his Majesty to 
advert to the great pressure of tax- 
ation upon the people, and to promise 
that every thing would be done which 
the public safety and the public credit 
van permit, in order to render its 
reduction possible. But the Ministers 
do not appear to have composed the 
speech in a popular humour—they 
speak of coercion, not of compassion 
—of punishment rather than relief.— 
The condition of the working classes, 
about which when out of office they ap- 
peared to be so continually and so sen- 
sitively solicitous, is scarcely adverted 
to, and no intimation is given of any 
measure to ameliorate their circum- 
stances, and lift them out of the cala- 
mities which flow from low wages and 
scanty employment. 

We now come to the last topic of 
the speech,.and that part of it which, up 
to the moment at which we write, has 
almost exclusively occupied the atten- 
tion of parliament. His Majesty ex- 
presses his confidence, that the Houses 
of Lords and Commons will entrust to 
him such additional powers as may be 
found necessary for controlling and 
punishing the Sumber of the public 
peace in Ireland, and for preserving 
and strengthening the Legislative Union 
between the two countries, which, with 
their support, and under the blessing of 
Divine ee his Majesty states, 
he is determined to maintain, by all the 
measures in his power, as indissolubly 
connected with the peace, the security, 
and well-being of his people. As we 
have stated, at the commencement of 
this article, it is not our intention to 
follow in the erratic course of all the 
eloquence and indignation which these 
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declarations called forth from Mr. 
O’Connell and his friends in the House 
of Commons, nor to recapitulate the 
arguments with which those, who con- 
tended on the ministerial side, met 
their assailants of the Repeal phalanx. 
Before these pages meet the public 
eye, the minds of most of our readers 
have been made up as to the merits of 
the arguments for and against. We 
wish, rather, as we have the opportunity, 
to state, what our readers may not be 
so well acquainted with, namely, the 
impression 0! the public mind in Eng- 
land upon this portion of the King’s 
speech, and the part taken by the Irish 
members with regard to it. 

Mr. ©’Connell’s cunning is verna- 
cular, and, out of Ireland, it fails him. 
At home, he discovers a natural and 
prompt alacrity to seize upon the surest 
mode of success; or, if he makes a 
mistake, to retrieve himself so as to 
twist even ill fortune to advantage. 
He has a kind of instinct for adapting 
himself to circumstances when he has 
his own countrymen to deal with, and 
now, by downright impudence—now 
by adroit dexterity, carries his point by 
storm, or wins his way to it by manceu- 
vre ; but, in England, he does not make 
sufficient allowance for the different 
dispositions of those whom he seeks to 
influence. He is eloquent, and he 
interests them, but Englishmen do not 
make their feelings the governors and 
guides of their judgment ; and, there- 
fore, though he may interest, he does 
not persuade. An Englishman will 
only be persuaded by evidence and 
authority. Moreover, an Englishman’s 
feelings will carry him. only a certain 
length. He cannot be so excited as to 
sympathise with extreme rage and vio- 
lence of expression. He loves deco- 
rum, thinks calmness an attribute of 
truth, (at least in political details), and 
violence, instead of rousing him to cor- 
responding feeling, gives him offence. 
Mr. O’Connell does not remember all 
this, or, if he does, he acts as if he did 
not. Certainly if he was sincere in his 
violent opposition to the Ministers on 
the Address, nothing could be more 
injudicious than the method which he 
adopted. Had his object been to 
serve the Minister, he could have done 
nothing more effectual for that pur- 
pose. To his violence, and that of his 
friends, it is owing that, in spite of all 
the disappointment and dissatisfaction 
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which the speech was calculated to 
produce, and did produce at first, the 
popular fayour flowed back again to 
Ministers. The English public were 
disgusted and alarmed at the violent 
tone and daring perseverance of the 
Irish repealers, and the few Eng- 
lish levellers who joined them, and 
determined against such assailants, 
to support the Government. To Mr. 
O’Connell’s policy therefore it is owing 
that the Ministers established them- 
selves at the outset of the Parliament- 
ary campaign—in the first division on 
public business of the first Reformed 
Parliament, by a ey in the pro- 
portion of ten to one. Had Mr. O’Con- 
nell taken a different course, the result 
would have been very different—if, 
instead of his bullying justification of 
revolting atrocities, and his savage 
abuse of the threats of punishment held 
out in the King’s speech, he had devoted 
himself to a grave and serious accusa- 
tion of the Irish Government—if he 
had painted, as he well could have 
painted, the acts of that Government 
by which the populace were absolutely 
encouraged in their violence, and then 
suddenly checked with fierce ill temper, 
as if the object had been to goad them 
into madness, he then might have 
taken the public feeling of England 
with him, instead of turning it, as he 
did, against him. He should have 
known the English better than to sup- 
pose they would patiently listen to any 
thing like justification of the horrible 
offences with which the. daily records 
of occurrences in Ireland are stained 
and blotted. He should have admitted 
their wickedness, and with sorrowful in- 
dignation, not with brutal fury, have 
cast upon the Government the respon- 
sibility which it hasa right to bear. It 
is in vain to talk in bullying language 
to Englishmen about circumstances to 
justify outrage and assassination. There 
can be no such circumstances; such 
crimes must be punished, and if ordi- 
nary powers are not sufficient for their 
punishment, extraordinary powers must 
be given. It is very true that political 
evils are not to be met with the bullet 
and bayonet, or the axe and rope of 
the executioner, but with redress. It 
is equally true, however, that those who 
complain of political evils are not to be 
allowed to right themselves by the 
foulest crimes, and the most horrible 
violations of the laws of God and the 
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feelings of humanity. If Mr. O’Con- 
nell has the power over the Irish pea- 
santry to make them refrain from 
crimes, let him thus exercise his power, 
and when he has to plead before the 
English public for innocent men suffer- 
ing from political hardships, he will then 
be listened to with attention and sym- 
pathy; but the public whom he addresses, 
when he crosses the channel, have not 
nor ought to have any sympathy with 
assassins, and they will not respect Ire- 
land a bit the more that able men are 
to be found among its representatives 
who hear of the punishment provided 
for those who commit such crimes, with 
much indignation. If there was any 
particle of impression made upon the 
House by Mr. O’Connell’s speech in 
moving his amendment to the address, 
it was completely swept away by the 
speech of Mr. Shaw, a Representative 
of whom our University may well be 
proud, standing as he now does in the 
very first rank among the men of ability 
and eloquence in the House of Com- 
mons. Wearied and impatient as the 
House was, when he rose to speak on 
the address, it was soon absorbed in 
mute attention to his energetic and 
affecting eloquence, and the Conserva- 
tive party were at once fixed as adhe- 
rents of the Ministry, so far as the 
suppression of outrage in Ireland de- 
manded their assistance. No man in 
the House except Sir Robert Peel, 
could have done so much by a single 
speech, as was effected by Mr. Shaw. 
What the future course of the Con- 
servative party may be during the Ses- 
sion, we do not pretend to determine. 
They have already done enough to 
shew how much they can forgive, and 
how little they are open to the charge 
of factious opposition. They are already 
reproached with coalition with the 
higs. Not many weeks have elapsed 
since the Whig papers ‘accused them of 
coalition with the Radicals. One ac- 
cusation answers the other—we trust 
they will coalesce with nothing but 
Conservative principles, and hold them- 
selves equally aloof from the spurious 
liberalism of the Whigs, and the bold 
depravity of the more open Revolu- 
tionists, who are at present opposed to 
the Whigs. It is indeed but too plain 
that if there be not a good deal of con- 
sent on the part of the conservatives in 
Parliament to uphold any tolerable 
measures of the Government, worse 
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will follow; but then this never should 
be done without a disavowal of the 
principles of the Ministry, and a pro- 
clamation made that the apparent union 
was one of sheer necessity ; so as to 
keep alive and distinct an unflinching 
maintenance of the only true principles 
of Government, and social welfare. 
Conservatives may find it necessary to 
support the measures of Government, 
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because the constituted authorities are 
to be upheld against the attacks of 
anarchy, but great care should be taken 
not to let words of courtesy go so far 
as seemingly to lose sight (for a moment) 
of the grand difference, that the Con- 
servatives are “ white,” and Lord Grey’s 
Administration “ black,” even if now 
and then they are thrust into company 
by particular circumstances, 


POLITICAL ASTRONOMY, 


OR, NOTES OF SOME OBSERVED DISTURBANCES IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


The events, Mr. Editor, which I am 
about to relate to you, as well as the 
adaptation of our language to celestial 
phenomena will allow, have, however 
strange it may appear, been witnessed 


by me, as the vision of the Revelation 
was by the Divine, before they have 
actually taken place to our clouded and 
confined perceptions. To explain how 
this is, would be fruitlessly wasting m 
time and your patience, and you will 
therefore at least give me the credit 
due to travellers in general, and believe 
my relation until some subsequent ad- 
venturer shall have proved its false- 
hood. Strange indeed are the mysteries 
of the universe, and cautious should he 
be who attempts to initiate the public, 
lest his pin be, to its clouded per- 
ception, considered fantastic or vision- 
ary. But, like my great predecessor, 
Copernicus, who bore privation and 
misery rather than conceal or disavow 
the rrutH, am I content to suffer the 
flout and jeer of every earth-crawler, 
who raises his voice and turns up his 
nose in proportion to his prejudice and 
ignorance. Let, then, him that pos- 
sesses the sense and reason of a man, 
that he can understand great truths, 
under the garb of allegory, come with 
me into a political Patmos, and learn 
secrets that concern him nearly. 
Without further preamble, | will pro- 
ceed to inform you that I was rapt 
into the unmeasurable depths of ether 


one night, after my spirit had attained 
an unusual degree of elevation by a 

erusal of the debates in a certain 

ouse, reported in the columns of the 
Times newspaper, and found myself 
after a time placed by some invisible 
powerin the chair of Cassiopeia, being 
at the same time made certain that I 
had liberty to dip my pen, a feather 
from the right wing of the Swan, in the 
dark azure of the heaven, and to make 
my notes of what passed upon the 
milky way. 

No sooner was I seated, than there 
was an unusual bustle in the little world 
which I had left. I was reclined with 
my legs crossed, my head on the palm 
of one hand, (my elbow being oe 
on the arm of the chair, which was 
stuffed with the softest nebule to make 
it easy,) and the other lazily hanging 
over the back, with the quill between 
my fingers.—I was at once dubbed a 
constellation——The object-glass of 
every telescope glared full upon me.— 
An astronomical treatise was published 
in little more than a week after I ap- 
peared, for the purpose of enlightening 
the world on the subject of “the new 
discovery.” 1 was described as being 
observed in such a declination and 
right ascension, forming such an angle 
with the elbow of Perseus, and the 
right ear of Andromeda, and being 
visible on a fine night to the naked eye. 
But one thing remained—to give me a 
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name ; and this was more difficult than 
might be imagined. Philosophers dis- 
eed; for each wished to translate 
his own patron to a place that might 
give him some reasonable hopes of 
immortality. One name proposed was 
Philippus ; 1 suppose from my havi 
taken a place to which it was conceive 
I had no right; another, oe, 
probably because I had ousted Cas- 
siopeia from the throne, perhaps some 
similarity in my appearance to Ursa 
Major might have suggested Augustus, 
but nothing but the pen could have 
given rise to Agitator. When no like- 
lihood of agreement appeared, an hum- 
ble astronomer a a name, which 
at once met with the approbation of all, 
and I now figured in every celestial 
globe under the title of Apvena. 

When I had got over my first asto- 
nishment, and perceived that I was 
secure, I began to look about me, and 
what a prospect presented itself to me : 
Innumerable constellations darting their 
splendour around, tillthe wide arch of 
heaven was lit, and burned in the radi- 
ance of indescribable light! I naturally 
looked for my own system, and beheld 
the sun pouring out his bright treasures 
on his tributary orbs, which, sleeping 
on their “soft axles,” walked, as in a 
dream, their well-known courses around 
him. Music, more than earthly ears 
can understand, was wafted from each, 
and swelled and swept away amongst 
the boundless halls of immensity—all 
was perfection, all was harmony, and 
all was beauty. 

A falling star flashed across my eyes 
—a roar as of thunder smote upon m 
ear—and a voice, which said, “ mortal, 
see as we see, and hear as we hear.” 
I started, and looked—and what a 
change! I saw suns and systems as 
animated and intellectual beings; I 
heard their voices, as of men who dis- 
coursed together, and I found my facul- 
ties expanded to catch and retain the 
mysterious knowledge. 

The sun was now a great and influ- 
ential ruler over subjects of various 
dimensions and consequence. Near 
him were two stars of brilliancy, Mer- 
cury and another, which, variously 
denominated, I shall call Hesperus. 
The first of these was so near as to be 
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frequently concealed from his fellow- 
subjects. 

Immediately exterior to Hesperus, 
and at by no means an immeasurable 
distance from him, revolved my own 
world, conducting with him, on his sober 
and regular path, one bright luminary, 
that shed the beams caught from the 
author of light principally upon her 

ardian, choosing for the season of 
ce sweetest influence that hour, when 
every other lamp is extinguished. 
With the same aspect ever turned upon 
her protector, she faithfully and fear- 
lessly pursued her way, and if at | 
time the light of her smile was eclipsed, 
it was when he looked dark upon her. 

Outside the terraqueous globe, Mars 
stalked on his red way, independent 
and alone ; and beyond him, kept at a 
respectful distance by this fiery planet, 
four small luminaries shuffled round in 
their eccentric and irregular courses. 
These were supposed formerly to have 
been but one, as indeed their inconsi- 
derable size would argue, but, some 
convulsion having separated them, each 
set up for himself, (to use a terrestrial 
expression,) and was by tacit acquies- 
cence allowed all the rights, dignities, 
immunities, and privileges of a planet. 
Sober and sad, grave Jupiter took his 
plodding journey along, enshrined with- 
in his four satellites, and regardless of 
the distance of Saturn, who, adorned 
with ring and moons, sailed awa 
through the twilight vastness of his 
orbit. But more remote even than 
him, a planet that had been admitted 
but lately into the system through the 
misdirected exertions of the arth, 
wound its way, suspicious and suspect- 
ed, and guarded by a trusty band of 
satellites, which, formerly but two, had 
latterly increased to six * to finite sight, 
I must not say what their number was 
to mine. 


Through a reflector, with which the 
kindness of Andromeda supplied me, 
I was enabled to perceive that each of 
these planets represented the senti- 
ments and characters of the generality 
of those innumerable beings that swarm- 
ed on its surface ; and I could even 
distinguish the individual appearance 
and occupation of the throng. Mer- 


cury and Hesperus were inhabited by 


* In this age of discovery, the Herschel may have a dozen moons visible since I 
read Brinkley, —I wish the number were eight. 
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dignified creatures, each wearing a 
small crown on his head ; but in other 
respects there was a marked difference 
between the inhabitants of the two 
bodies, 

The lords of the former tossed their 
heads and strutted, and boasted them- 
selves of their propinquity and relation- 
ship to the Sun ; while on the latter, 
all was gravity, majesty, and decorum. 
The coronets of these did not indeed 
make so fine a show, but 1 soon per- 
ceived that it was only because they 
were older, the materials of which they 
were composed being precisely the 
same. 

Of the Earth I need say nothing but 
this, that the good people who inhabit 
it are most super-eminently Conservative, 
as regards any change dehors their own 
little world, and that nothing terrifies 
them more than the bare mention of any 
convulsion of a more extended nature 
than that of states and empires. But 
a glimpse at the moon showed me 
grave and venerable men, in sad co- 
loured garments, of whom it must be 
confessed there were a few puffed up 


with the great reverence paid to them, 
their own body, but by 


not onl by 
the earth ; but by far the greater por- 
tion were humbly engaged in what I 
suppose were their duties. Some 
were exhorting others to acts of bene- 
volence and charity ; some were visit- 
ing those in sickness or distress ; some 
were poring over old books, of which 
the light from one dazzled me so, as 
that I was unable to discover its con- 
tents ; these they frequently opened 
and placed in view of the earth and 
the other planets, which were all pro- 
vided with glasses sufficiently power- 
ful to read them—though few there 
seemed to be who applied themselves 
to the study ; there were others who 
knelt apart, and seemed rapt in de- 
votion. 

On Mars I plainly beheld great cas- 
tles, banners flying, camps forming, 
armies marching “in all the pomp and 
circumstance of war.” But it was not 
- without difficulty that I could discern 
what the little beings on the lesser 
planets were about ; on one of them 
were things busily engaged in casting 
up never-ending accounts—calculating 
the quantity of light emitted from the 
sun annually—the minimum of gravita- 
tion requisite to hold the system to- 
gether—the superfluous atoms of the 
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atmosphere of each planet, &c. &c. 
Another(which forcibly reminded me of 
my adventurous prototype Gulliver’s 
Laputa) had strange creatures, plan. 
ning new systems—examining the struc- 
ture of the world—conjecturing with re- 
spect to others—dividing their surface 
into complex mathematical figures— 
endeavouring to form satellites for 
themselves. But it would be an end- 
less task to recount the various and 
extraordinary pursuits of those figures. 
I soon felt tired of following them, 
and directed my glass outwards to 
Jupiter, whose population was grave 
and dogmatical, clothed in flowing gar- 
ments, with venerable wigs, aa a 
leathern aspect, they met and argued, 
and disputed in incessant contention ; 
though I soon perceived that they 
were, notwithstanding, on very good 
terms with each other ; they held con- 
stant communication with the four sa- 
tellites, and passed in and out of them 
as their business or inclination prompt- 
ed them. 

On the surface of Saturn, I beheld 
an idle, lazy, lounging crew, some sit- 
ting listlessly looking about them, 
some playing at games of chance, some 

uarrelling, and some complaining ; 

l evidently ignorant and discontented, 
yet affecting to despise and ridicule 
every thing outside their own ring. 

On the Herschel were scattered a 
turbulent, sans-culottes band, each with 
an oak-stick in his gripe ; and as well as 
I could distinguish, a piece of sharp iron 
adapted to the head of it, partially ap- 
pearing from his pocket. But enough 
of the constituency of the planets ; I shall 
henceforth confine myself to the mass. 

My neighbour Perseus, who seemed 
an intelligent constellation, and from 
whom I gained all my information on 
these subjects, told me that these 
bodies had continued to revolve for 
six thousand years of sidereal time 
time quietly round the sun, with some 
little disturbances, it is true, but in the 
main agreeing wonderfully ; but that 
of late a serious spirit of discontent 
had begun to manifest itself in certain 
of them ; and this had risen to such a 
rae that it had been agreed, shortly 

efore my arrival, to refer the points 
in dispute to a solemn meeting of the 
whole system. 

Accordingly I had not long to wait 
before I perceived that the celestial 
conclave had met. The chair was 
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taken by the sun, which still retained 
the ascendant, though he had been re- 
cently proved not to be exactly in the 
centre; as was formerly supposed, but 
was drawn about by the action of his sub- 
jects, and himself revolved round some 
imaginary, undiscoverable point. This 
was more than ever apparent, since 
the reception of the exterior planet 
into the system—though his solar ma- 
jesty was thought not to perceive it. 
Indeed, Perseus hinted to.me, that the 
good luminary was sometimes so over- 
powered by his own light, as to be un- 
able to mark those changes which were 
openly taking place around him. 

It were useless to endeavour to 
follow the language of the stars, “which 
are the poetry of heaven,” or to endea- 
vour to describe that eloquence which 
always left me of the opinion of the 
last speaker ; I must content myself 
with giving you the heads of the argu- 
ments on both sides; premising this, 
that I was soon aware of the existence 
of parties among. the planets ;—some 
were in opposition, some let themselves 
down so far as to be occasionally de- 
tected in inferior conjunction, and tho’ 
the courses of a few were direct, yet in 
point of moral improvement, I lament 
to say, there were too many retrograde. 

The points in dispute, and the argu- 
ments used were shortly these :—It was 
asserted by one party, comprising 
Mercury, the lesser planets, and the 
Herschel, that the irregularity of the 
system was monstrous, and the object 
of ridicule to those neighbouring fixed 
stars, which were such perfect and 
glorious bodies,—that their relative dis- 
tances from the sun were arbitrary, and 
therefore unjust; for some of the 
smallest were placed within his full 
influence, while the most considerable 
were left to freeze unregarded in the 
distance. Strange to say, of thisgriev- 
ance, Mercury was one of the loudest 
to complain, for which he was extolled 
as a public-spirited star, though those 
who were loudest in his praise shrewdly 
suspected that he over-rated his own 
bulk so far as to imagine that he was 
not arguing against his own interest. 
It was complained that a certain set of 
interlopers were constantly appearing 
among them, without any just right to 
share in the benefits of the system, and 
drawn out of dusky distance only to 
disturb the courses of its more legiti- 
mate members,—eecentric in their ha- 
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bits, and ever ready to yield to the 
influence of any planet that possessed 
sufficient attraction, they produced dis- 
order, irregulurity,and confusion ; hence 
the disasters of globes, the terrors of 
electric phenomena, &c. ‘That it was 
most probably one of these comets, (for 
so were the intruders called,) that gave 
the unseemly twist to the poles of the 
Earth, preventing him ever after from 
holding his head erect, as indeed had 
happened to more than one of his fel- 
low-sufferers ; that the Moon, which 
had been wedded to the Earth without 
his formal consent, remained a super- 
fluous ornament, and a clog upon his 
course, drawing that support from him 
which might be more beneficially dif- 
fused throughout the whole common- 
wealth ; that the ery of “the system, 
and nothing but the system,” which was 
constantly in the mouth of the other 
party, was as unmeaning as it was 
absurd ;—* ’tis part of the system,” was 
the reply to every argument founded 
on reason and common sense, as if there 
were some spell in the system, that held 
all the parts together by a mysterious 
harmony,—some went even so far as to 
hint that there was a great waste of 
light and heat, as well as of matter in 
the Sun, as it was plain to any star of 
reflection, that an immense — propor- 
tion of rays, of both light and heat 
issued from his mass, that never touch- 
ed or benefited one of his planets ; but 
strayed away amongst the constella- 
tions, some of them perhaps clearing 
all, and at last dispersing unproduc- 
tively in infinite space—a moderate 
calculation, (as one of the asteroids 
asserted,) would prove the quantum of 
waste with precision, to the perfect 
satisfaction of the most systematic 
planet. In fine, that a general retrench- 
ment of satellites, belts, rings, &c., so 
disgraceful to all true economy, should 
take place, and that there should be 
a complete and final Rerorm in the 
solar system. 

On the other hand, it was contended 
by Hesperus, the Earth, Mars, and 
Jupiter, that it was idle to talk of other 
systems in reference to this, seeing that 
of their minute relations and dependen- 
cies little or nothing was known ; but 
that this was one formed in the re- 
moteness of undiscovered antiquity, 
and the best proof of the excellence of 
its mechanism lay in its brilliant exist- 
ence for so many ages—that the smaller 
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planets probably required a more abun- 
dant supply of heat than others, the 
mass of the larger, particularly those 
furnished with rings, &c., being sufli- 
cient to attract and retain proportion- 
ably to their distance—that, as for 
comets, they were, far from being inter- 
lopers, proved to be part of the system 
itself; and as all the constituent por- 
tions, when combined, produced prac- 
tical good effects, no doubt the theory 
was correct which gave them their place 
and weight in the arrangement—that, 
if electrical convulsions were caused by 
their appearance, which was very doubt- 
ful, those very phenomena were the 
efforts of the system to right itself, and 
a were the means of preventing 
atal derangement—that, with regard to 
the Moon, the Earth himself might be 
consulted as to the disposal of his con- 
sort, and all the arguments of others 
would never prevail with him to repent 
of his choice—that, though she might 
bestow her favours principally on one, 
while she drew some share of support 
from the whole, yet, seeing she: was 
essential to that one, and certainly 
entered into the economy of the sys- 
tem, of which she was allowed ‘to be 
so bright an ornament, it were unsafe, 
as well as ungenerous, to remove her— 
finally, that, if proofs were: wanting of 
the regularity of the system for ages 
back, there was before the meeting 
documentary evidence, consisting of 
an Old Almanack,; which contained a 
table of the principal celestial pheno- 
mena from an early period; and from 
which, by calculation, might be ascer- 
tained the uniform regularity of the 
planetary motions from that date to the 
present time, so as to satisfy the whole 
assembly. At the mention of this evi- 
dence a suppressed sneer-was observed 
upon the countenance of Mercury. 
Saturn, taciturn and supercilious, 
with his wonted inditierence, :refused 
to defer to the arguments on either 
side, and sat ensconced behind his ring, 
which he occasionally used as an eye- 
glass, but more frequently as.a sereen to 
conceal his inattention or ignorance. 
When called upon to ' avow his senti- 
ments, contrary to all the laws of gravity, 
he burst into an unnatural laugh, and 
with a sweeping oath at all systems and 
suns, he snapped his fingers, and strutted 
out ofthe assembly. 
The debate grew strong. Long and 
loud cheers followed the harangues of 
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Mercury and his colleagues—deep and 
unremitting groans drowned the voices 
of Hesperus and his friends. At last 
it was remarked that the Sun himself 
began to lean a little to innovation. 
He thought, perhaps, that ample 
concession might make his subjects 
consider him a miracle of magnanimity ; 
and he was not without a secret dread 
on the other hand, that, if they were all 
to fall upon him at once, he might be 
unable to resist their united attack. 
To be brief, a plan was broached, 
weighed and matured. The question, 
reform, or no reform, was put to the 
vote, and the voices were as follows :—- 
For the projected change, Mercury, 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, and Hers- 
chel ; for the existing system, Hes- 
perus, Earth, Mars, and Jupiter. 

Thus there was an unquestionable 
majority for innovation, and the solar 
assent alone was wanting. With be- 
coming dignity the monarch of light 
delivered himself as follows :—TueE sun 
WILLS’ THE REFORMATION OF THE 
SOLAR SYSTEM. 

What an electric effect did the talis- 
manic words produce! No sooner 
were they uttered, than ‘planet began 
to change place with pases orb to 
dispute precedence with orb, satellite 
to jostle with satellite, in the panting 
endeavour to keep up with their pri- 
mary. All was confusion, all was fer- 
ment. Before I had time’ to: look 
round, the Herschel had rushed from 
the back ground, without compunetion 
or bashfulness, keeping clear of Mars, 
but shouldering the h and Hes- 
_— on his way to the place which 

is intrigues had secured for him—that 
nearest to the Sun. All his satellites 
followed him. Next to him still lin- 
gered Mercury, now beginning to look 
a little crest-fallen, as ‘he felt himself 
compelled with a bow to give place to 
a body, of whose existence in the sys- 
tem he had been till lately unconscious. 
Besides, as he was now allowed a more 
limited time to accomplish his periodic 
time than he had been accustomed to, 
it required all his exertion to counter- 
act the alarming degree of centrifugal 
force which his increased distance and 
speed naturally occasioned. Next 
came all the little planets, each bustling 
for precedency, and anxious to come 
within good view of that orb, whose 
influence they had been just now so 
anxious to diminish. Hesperus had 
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influence, and Jupiter, weight, to main- 
taintheir position immediately without- 
sidethese ; and Saturn was content to re- 
main where he wasin the pride of his ring 
and tributary stars. Last of all, the 
overborne, overpowered aa. my 
native world, took up his dreary posi- 
tion with a sigh, and a shudder, still 
attended by the Moon, now indeed 
pale and feeble, but with the same 
regard unalterably turned upon the 
centre of her attraction—there she conti- 
nued, calmly smiling as before, all 
her magnitude and beauty remaining, 
though her light was dim and clouded. 

But before the new system was to 
begin to work, it was necessary to com- 
plete the projected change. The next 
step was to remove all superfluous and 
unseemly rings, belts, &c., which de- 
formed the simple elegance of planets. 
Without a murmur Herschel consented 
to be stripped of the rings,* which, hav- 
ing been of use to attract the light in 
his former remote position, now but 
served to screen it from him. Jupiter, 
with proud submission, saw himself 
unbelted, and deigned not to remon- 
strate. But when it came to Saturn’s 
turn to be deprived of his ring, that 
panoply he had ever deemed impreg- 
nable, and from behind which he had 
so long smiled indifference on the 
universe, he could not forbear to vent 
his rage in ejaculations of ry wr 
ment and despair. He urged, that it 
was this alone that had enabled him to 
remain at a distance from all the com- 
forts and benefits of the system—that, 
as long as he could draw this mighty 
mantle around him, he felt a world 
within himself, and needed nothing 
from without, and that this once re- 
moved, all his means of happiness would 
be rent away along with it. “Too 
late,” he cried, “I perceive that neu- 
trality is no safeguard, and that the 
rights even of the unoffending are to be 
sacrificed to the grasping ambition of 
those who consider that to be content is 
acrime.” All his remonstrances, how- 
ever, were disregarded, and ridiculed, 
and his ring was struck off without 
ceremony. 

But this was notall. Another clause 
of the enactment provided that satellites 
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should be at once expelled the system, 
as needless and extravagant. Though 
Saturn was here, too, a sufferer, he felt 
a secret satisfaction in thinking that the 
Grand Perturbator would sustain & 
nearly equal loss. What was his 
amazement when he found that, in the 
hurry of the remodelling enactment, he 
had had another passed recognising his 
satellites as good and lawful primary 
planets! In vain did he exclaim 
against the manifest absurdity of calling 
those primary which only moved round 
the Sun in the course of their revolu- 
tions about another body. The more 
reasonable seemed his grounds of com- 
plaint, so much the more was his rage 
scoffed at, and he was sent to shiver 
in his nudity, without the miserable 
satisfaction of thinking that his enemies 
shared his ruin. 

But a special enactment was neces- 
sary to dissolve the union between the 
Earth and his companion. With one 
regretful glance at his darkened form, 
she sailed away for ever to seek under 
some more prosperous star that pro- 
tection which she more than rewarded 
by her presence. That night was 
indeed a dark one for the earth. But 
I must not anticipate. 

The satellites being all removed, and 
the whole space being all clear for the 
planets, (for comets had been, from the 
beginning, turned adrift into immensity 
without ceremony), the last alteration 
contemplated was, the diminution of so/ar 
influence. But there was no time for 
this, for, the whole being again set in 
motion, the changes which followed 
were too rapid and awful to give room 
for further deliberation or arrangement. 

The music of the spheres was suc- 
ceeded by a most discordant and terrific 
roar, as the reformed bodies started 
forth on their new orbits. I soon saw, 
with alarm, from my starry chair, that 
they reeled considerably more than 
Thad observed in their previous nuta- 
tions. They stumbled along, hissing 
and smoking, sometimes quicker, some- 
times slower ; now approaching each 
other, now darting off again with fright- 
ful rapidity. I hoped that all this 
might right itself, as in the old system 
disturbances had been known to do. 






* I here follow the conjecture of Dr. Herschel, received when I was in College, 


that this planet possesses two rings, the planes of which intersect at right angles. I 


know not whether more modern observation may have confirmed or disproved it. 
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But I soon saw that the evil was past 
remedy. What followed, my terror 
cuiiéaly allowed me to note down 
legibly. 

I believe I first observed the new- 
formed primaries dash with fearful im- 
petuosity against each other several 
times, and at last all, with one accord, 
rush at, and plunge into, the body of 
Herschel, who appeared ready and 
anxious to receive them ; and, instead 
of being concerned for their miserable 
condition, (for they were dashed to 
atoms against his surface), continued 
his march with -importance propor- 
tioned to his increased bulk, his gait 
plainly indicative of the scorn he felt 
at being obliged still to hold his slow 
course round the Sun. 

My attention was diverted from him 
by a confused noise at a little greater 
distance, and I beheld the four lesser 
planets straining in the endeavour to 
resist the central attraction. With all 
their efforts, it was easy to see that their 
distance was diminishing every instant, 
and the rapidity of their approach in- 
creasing. As they drew near, a little 
attention enabled me to see that the 
whiteness near their poles had almost 
disappeared, that portions of the solid 
surface near the equator were on fire, 
and that all the fluid mass that circu- 
lated upon them was in a state of ebul- 
lition. A few more revolutions, and 
they would infallibly have fallen into 
the burning bosom of the Sun, but that 
the Arch Disturber contrived to place 
himself full in the course of each as it 
approached, and as his shadow formed 
for the time a relief from the scorching 
glare, he persuaded them one by one 
to coalesce with him, which was effected 
in the same manner as his previous 
union with his own satellites, viz. by 
their total destruction, and merging in 
his own body. 

I turned to look for Saturn. He 
had disappeared. I strained my eyes, 
and thought I saw a speck moving out 
past the limits of solar influence, 
and sadly tossed upon the undiscovered 
ocean beyond. It was in all prob- 
ability the unringed planet. It was 
soon lost, and I never saw it more. 

I was rooted to my chair while these 
awful events were occurring ; but at 


* « Rabies Canis,” “ the raging Dog-star’s heat.” 
sense, the passages will answer my purpose well enough. 
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last I rose, and rushedto a point whence 
I could distinguish the terraqueous 
globe staggering forward. A change 
had taken place, The solar beam, dis- 
tant and dim, had left the seed rotting 
in the ground—vegetation had disa 
peared. The fires which the few had 
kindled, refused to blaze before their 
straining breath. The tideless sea lay 
stagnant and putrifying, suffocating the 
land with pestilential vapours. Night 
came, (for he still revolved on his own 
axis) and then there was darkness in- 
deed, save when it was dispelled by 
the most blue and vivid lightnings, or 
those subterraneous fires, that shot from 
the recesses of the globe during the 
shocks of earthquakes. 

Once more I looked towards the Sun, 
but to behold more appalling pheno- 
mena. It was easy to perceive that a 
conflict was approaching. The solar 
orb was drawn more than ever from the 
centre, by the almost rival bulk of the 
newly-formed union, and as he left it, 
the other was lessening the diameter of 
his orbit, and seemed determined to be 
himself the nucleus of REVOLUTION. 
The ultimate object—that for which he 
had all along been labouring, was now 
apparent even to solar perception, and 
it was evident that there would bea 
struggle for the CENTRE. 

What was to be done in this extre- 
mity? The sun at last bethought him 
of an embassy to neighbouring poten- 
tates. Robed in meridian splendor, he 
dismissed one of those attendants, which, 
ever going their rounds about his per- 
son, appeared to me until then, and as 
they do still to the rest of mortals, to 
be but dark spots on his surface. In 
the immediate presence of their sove- 
reign they are indeed obscure, but when 
they are dismissed by him on celestial 
errands, they assume almost solar splen- 
dor, and emit their beams in the 
pride of borrowed glory. 

Sirius was the first of the fixed stars 
applied to. He, though one of the 
nearest as well as one of the most pow- 
erful of the Sun’s neighbours, had 
always shed a malign influence upon 
his subjects, and was proverbially in the 
habit of transmitting rays of heat* as 
well as light to certain of the planets, 
contrary to the inviolable canon of 


Though applied in another 
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celestial international law.. When the 
ambassador, with all humility made 
known his master’s requests, the Great 
Dog .only replied, that he had been 
himself treated much in the same wa 
not before, as must have been we 
known to his Solar Majesty, who should 
have taken the warning in time. 

To be brief, the Solar Nuncio was 
refused by all. The united stars, the 
Pleiades, had eeased to pour forth their 
“ sweet influence” ever since their con- 
stellation had been dismembered. The 
hundred-headed monster, Hydra, which 
spread its coiling volumes round as 
many constellations; would not hear of 
lending assistance, unless he were per- 
mitted to establish one of his branches 
in the very heart of the system. In short, 
supplication was found’ to be vain, and 
the unfortunate orb of day was obliged 
to prepare himself singly for the con- 
test. 


Constellations gathered round to 
witness the giant war—Auriga reined 
in his steeds, and bent forward over his 
car—Bootes left his charge to crawl 
unchained round the pole, and, brush- 
ing past Orion, secured a commodious 
place. “The twins for once rose to- 
gether, and turned their radiant re- 
gard on the scene of action ; even the 
glassy eyes of Medusa’s head rolled 
round in their sockets in the direction 
of our il-starred system. Sirius evi- 
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dently enjoyed the confusion ; his 
cynical face wrinkled into a kind of 
smile as he exclaimed aloud—* Wise 
in proportion to your strength, ye have 
reaped the fruits of your intellectual 
exertions !. Could ye not, most sapient 
bodies, recognise ‘the hand divine’ in 
the wondrous mechanism of the uni- 
verse which ye have defaced? Wheel 
within, shook visible to all but you, 
have worked: the mighty engine in 
security for ages. Great and wise 
beings, ye have stretched forth your 
experienced hands to the ark of nature, 
and behold the consequnce !” 

In short, the powers of heaven were 
shaken ; and as [ felt the impossibility 
of my witnessing the contest and surviv- 
ing, I laid hold of a stray sun-beam 
that was ing by, and with some 
difficulty guided it to the land of re- 
ality, where I dismounted, and found 
myself not without satisfaction, restored 
to the narrower, but more congenial 
sphere of my study and writing desk. 

s I quickly discovered that my ceru- 
lean ink and nebulous paper | were 
invisible ; I employed myself about 
committing to more earthly tablets my 
scattered ideas, which I did at once, 
pretty much in this present form, and I 
now present to you, Mr. Editor, and 
through you, to the public of the united 
kingdom, a relation of some of the con- 
sequences of celestial REFORM. 
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LOVE AND LOYALTY. 


A LEAF FROM “THE OLD ALMANACK.” 


Cuap. III. 


* O! worse than hell ! 


What horrors blast the sight! 


Horrors which even devils would affright. 
Farewell! a land I never more must see, 
Lost in her crimes, my country’s lost to me!” 


Emigrant of 1641. 


_— 


Our readers, we presume, have not 
forgotten that when we parted from 
them at the first stage of our narrative, 
we had embarked at the little Friedland 
port of Docklum, Henrietta, Queen of 
England, to exchange “ the raging of 
the sea” for the more perilous element 
of “ the madness of the people.” 

We must now introduce, more par- 
ticularly than heretofore, a personage, 
the younger cavalier, who will hold a 
prominent and distinguished position in 
our little history of “ Love and Loyal- 
ty.” O’Brien De Lacy was a native of 
Ireland, that beautiful Island, for which 
nature has done so much, and to whose 
people heaven has imparted moral gifts 
of the highest class, but choaked and 
perverted by bigotry, fanaticism, and 
centuries of misrule. Education has 
not dispelled the mists of ignorance 
perpetuating the dominion of priest- 
craft, and with continued turbulence 
and confidence in numbers, they know 
not how to be free ; they have yet to 
discover that social liberty is opposed 
to licentiousness, and whether in poli- 
tics or religion, that freedom is not 
separable from knowledge and truth. 
De Lacy was not wholly Irish nor 
wholly English—the best and oldest 
blood of both countries mingled in his 
veins, and his loyalty to his King and 
attachment to the British connexion, 
resisted the taint of the dreadful times 
upon which, in the early vigour of man- 
hood, he was thrown. By his father he 
was descended from the good Hugh 

Vou. I. 


De Lacy, who was Lord Deputy of 
Ireland in the reign of King John, and 
discharged his trust with a wisdom, 
energy, and justice unknown to that 
country even in the time in which we 
are now giving these details. His 
mother’s name was distinguished in 
Irish history by the defeat and death 
in battle of Richard the Second’s Lieu- 
tenant, Mortimer Earl of March. Op- 
posite currents are brought together 
and mingle in the course of time. The 
extravagance and hospitalities of suc- 
cessive inheritors, together with the 
unsettled state of Ireland, had greatly 
reduced his paternal estates, and on his 
accession to them he found that which is 
not very novel in our days, his means les- 
sening as the number of his dependants 
encreased and his benevolence expand- 
ed. Rack-rents were unknown in these 
times ; a labourer on three pence a 
day did not pay eight pounds an acre 
for potato ground, and middle-man and 
con-acre were terms not then engrafted 
upon ourrural economy to make the fruits 
of the earth bitter or unattainable to a 
miserable peasantry. The tenant, for 
the most oa paid his landlord in 
kind ; while feeding him, they had also 
to feed themselves, and as the political 
economy of a Malthus was not then 
dreamed of by the wildest Irishman, 
mouths were multiplying on the estate 
every year, and the science of gastro- 
nomy wonderfully well understood in 
its practice. No doubt, it appears an 
irreconcileable paradox to most persons 
2k 
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who have ever taken the trouble to 
think on the subject, that even then 
the Irish peasantry were more com- 
fortable and to the full as enlightened 
and moral as they are now in the nine- 
teenth century, and, strange anomaly! 
that while in long and continual con- 
tact with the highest civilization, they 
are still barbarous as ever and less 
tractable! The solution of the mys- 
tery is to be found in one word— 
POPERY; where this prevails, in every 
part of the world, the populace are 
the most wretched, the most ignorant, 
and the: most profligate. France is not 
to be opposed as an exception, except 
to prove the rule, being popish in pro- 
fession, but infidel in fact. The times 
are such as to force these reflections 
upon us, and we trust to the sympathy 
of our readers, that their occasional 
admixture will not render our narrative 
less interesting. 

De Lacy received the greater part 
of his education in France, as was the 
fashion of the time with the higher 
classes of the aristocracy, and his prin- 
cipal preceptor, except in the politer 
accomplishments and liberal arts, was a 
countryman and relative of his own, 
the Abbe O'Reilly, or, as familiarly 
called in his native locality, Father 
Denis. Although a Romish priest, 
he was a genuine practical Christian, 
and his greatest sin was that he had not 
courage openly to renounce the er- 
rors which he secretly condemned; 
but, if he did not professedly abjure 
the revolting and uncharitable tenets 
of his church, he enforced them feebly 
and as little as he could in precept, and 
never by example. He loved all the 
virtuous of mankind, whatever their 
creed; he acknowledged the boundless 
mercy of a Saviour'’s atonement ; to 
those he could not love, he accorded 
the kindest emotions of pity, and never 
forgot the awful and correcting decla- 
ration—* Judgment is mine, saith the 
Lord.” It was scarcely in bigotry 
itself not to have loved and revered 
Father Denis. He was_a holy libel 
on his brethren, a monster among the 
Irish priesthood, and we fear would be 
little less so were he living now. In 
many things, and knowledge of the 
world, he was simplicity itself; but 
he had one fault, a little warmth of 
temper, ever springing from a warm 
heart ; this would occasionally betray 
him to the very confines of an oath, or 
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exclamation bordering on it. Between 
him and De Lacy, the strongest and 
most affectionate attachment subsisted; 
to the relative feelings of parent and 
child, were superadded those of friend- 
ship and perfect confidence, and when 
the pupil was called home by the de- 
mise of his parent, the preceptor yielded 
to the solicitations of De Lacy to share 
his fortunes and repose “beneath his 
roof-tree. Under such an instructor 
and the influence of a sound and liberal 
education, it is scarcely necessary for 
us to say that De Lacy was a Protest- 
ant, without having it emblazoned on 
his shield. How strange, that the sense 
of duty cannot, where most necessary, 
triumph over prejudice ; and that the 
conviction of truth cowers before a false 
pride, and the fear of what may be 
thought by those who, themselves, have 
no foundation for their opinions, and 
whose censure is, therefore, more to be 
desired than their praise. The-almost 
uniform consequence, in such cases, is, 
that those who are ashamed openly to 
recant religious errors and as openly 
to embrace truth, cease altogether to 
become Christians, and terminate in 
infidelity the struggle between false 
pride and conviction. If the highly- 
educated and reading Roman Catholics 
of Ireland had the courage to declare 
the secret Christianity of their minds, 
the priests would find their subjects 
reduced to the rabble of the ignorant 
and the base. 

The state of Ireland at the period 
we speak of, about the year 1637, 
shared in the afflicting events which 
have imparted to the reign of the un- 
fortunate Charles, a dark and revolting 
page in English and in Irish history. 
It was just when the deputy Went- 
worth was exhibiting the inefficacy of 
a government, predominant in the in- 
fluences of vanity and passion, and 
which led him to precede his royal 
master, as the victim of faction and the 
unbalanced power of the three estates 
of parliament. In England _purita- 
nism and democracy were assailing the 
throne, and evoking the spirits of civil 
strife, while in Ireland agitation and 
popery were actively, although more 
silently working national mischief, and 
progressing to that frightful tragedy, 
which has affixed an eternal stain to 
the Irish character. Far as his means 
ers De Lacy studied the com- 
orts and happiness of his retainers. 
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His benevolence flowed a constant 
stream, and if any distress “in mind, 
body, or estate,” escaped his notice, 
the good and kind Father Denis was 
sure to bring it under his pupil’s obser- 
vation. Both saw, not understood, the 
indications of an approaching moral 
tornado, which was to burst, all un- 
looked for, upon a doomed people. 
They were not altogether unconscious 
of a gathering storm of civil strife, but 
had no presentiment of that simoom 
from hell, which blasted pity, and all 
the charities of social life in the human 
breast, and, in religious fanaticism and 
hereditary hatred of England, trans- 
formed men into devils. 

Three or four years passed away, 
with alternations of alarm and security, 
and even in despite of the ominous 
shadows of approaching evil, Father 
Denis would prepare his angle-rods, 
flies, and other tackle, all of which, he 
himself made, and, with his young 
friend, enjoy on the neighbouring lakes 
and streams, the sport of fishing, of 
which he was passionately fond. Upon 
one of those occasions, a sudden and 
violent storm arose on the lake on 
which they were angling, and a small 
cot was crossing from one shore to the 
other, where the waters were most ex- 
posed to the action of the wind. It 
was rowed by one man, with the lusty 
vigour for which the Irish peasant is 
distinguished, and in it was a monk, of 
the brotherhood of a neighbouring ab- 
bey, whose towers were visible on the 
shore which the cot was labouring to 
attain. The oarsman appeared to ex- 
ert all his strength and skill, but made 
little or no way. Sometimes the frail 
and puny bark was hidden in the valley 
of tie waves, and then rose again, as if 
flung from the gurface of the waters. 
Apprehensions arose in the minds of 
De Lacy and his aged companion, for 
the safety of the passengers, and as 
theirs was a large and good sea-boat, 
they urged their rowers to make with 
all speed towards the struggling cot.— 
It was seen that the ecclesiastic had 
taken one of the oars to relieve his 
wearied companion, perhaps for the 
worst, as not accustomed to its use. 
The little vessel still sunk and rose, to 
view, when the oar was wrested, through 
his unskilfulness, from the grasp of the 
ecclesiastic, and was rapidly borne be- 
yond the hope of recovery—the boat 
now became utterly unmanageable, anda 
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great “ninth wave,” as itis calledycrown- 
ed with fierce and curling foam, broke 
upon, and overwhelmed it. A shriek 
was faintly heard, and the boat and its 
freightage rose not on the next wave : 
by and by, the cot was seen capsised, 
and the hats of the passengers floated 
on the wild waters. De Lacy’s oars- 
men redoubled their exertions to an al- 
most superhuman degree, he, :himself 
shouting his directions, and encourage- 
ments, so that his voice overcame even 
that of the storm. De Lacy, who was 
an excellent swimmer, disencumbered 
his person of its most embarrassing ha- 
biliments, ready to plunge into the wild 
waters, at the mandate of humanity. 
The direction of the waves towards 
them lessened the distance—they 
reached the drowning men—the mo- 
ment was critical—neither could swim 
—they were entangled, the peasant hav- 
ing grasped the monk’s long garment, 
which, being expanded thereby on the 
surface, assisted to the partial buoyancy 
of the latter—they were going down 
for the last time, when, a boat-hook, 
being fortunately on board, De Lacy 
arrested with it the sinking monk, the 
death-grasp of the other was tenacious 
—the hold had by the boat-hook gave 
way—De Lacy saw at once that the 
weight of the peasant would sink both, 
and handing the boat-hook to one of 
the rowers, he unhesitatingly plunged 
into the flood, seized the man by the 
hair, and stemming the tide with one 
arm, sustained the cotsman’s head above 
water, until both were raised into the 
boat, and rescued from the jaws of 
death. 

In the oarsman of the cot, De Lacy 
recognised a tenant of his own to 
whom he had extended many and sub- 
stantial acts of kindness and benefit, 
previously to this last paramount and 
saving service, and in the monk, I’a- 
ther Denis recollected anold school- 
fellow of the order of Saint Francis. 

Since their return to Ireland, De 
Lacy and his reverend friend had their 
retirement seldom invaded. The known 
loyalty and suspected orthodoxy of the 
one, (for he was never seen at confes- 
sion, and was known to have laughed 
at the idea of purchased masses liberat- 
ing a soul from purzatory,) together 
with his fine and cultivated mind, wer 
not calculated to attract the sympathies 
or fellowship of his Roman Catholic 
neighbours, even of the same rank 
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besides the still greater cause of repul- 
sion, his being of English descent— 
the black drop -of the Sasenach in his 
veins, was not to be forgiven: the 
other, when not indulging in his favor- 
ite piscatory amusement, was occupied 
by his religious studies and offices, and 
by acts of benevolence and charity, in 
comforting and relieving the wants and 
maladies of the poor, he having no se- 
cular charge. For some months pre- 
vious to this period of our narrative, a 
gloomy reserve marked the demeanour 
of the peasant classes towards De 
Lacy, and, in a degree, even towards 
the good father. The resources deriv- 
able to the former from his estates be- 
gan to be reluctantly or only in part 
yielded, and the lower orders who were 
wont to flock to the latter to be shrived, 
because he did not make merchandise 
of his absolutions, now scarcely or 
never sought from him the consolations 
of religion. De Lacy could not help 
noticing that even his own tenantry and 
dependants, not only failed in the pay- 
ment of their rents, in specie or in 
kind, but also began to fail in those 
humble and_ respectful acknowledg- 
ments demanded by the-relative situa- 
What 
The solution of 


tions of the parties in society. 
could be the cause ? 
the mystery soon came upon him in the 
lurid gloom and terrors of the earth- 
quake, or meteoric destruction. 

The occurrence on the lake, already 
mentioned, took place in the month of 


August 1641. A murkiness, deep, si- 
lent, and unaccountable, was, from 
thence gradually spreading over the 
social horizon, close and dark as pre- 
cedent of a physical convulsion. There 
was a moral sensation, depressing to 
the spirits and alarming to the fears, 
et none, not initiated, could tell why. 

he latter part of September had ar- 
rived. Father Denis had laid up, for 
the season, his angling apparatus. De 
Lacy took the field, with his gun and 
dogs, against the partridge. The late 
hours of evening saw him pass over 
hill, and moor, and stubble field in safe- 
ty, and yet, not without instinctive 
misgivings which he could not define, 
and therefore sought to reject. He 
could not help noticing, that, except 
in very few instances, the peasant’s 
hand to his hat and cordial and accus- 
tomed benedictory salutation, “ God 
save you,” was withheld, altho’ never 
more needed than at that moment. 
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Things were in this state-—Father De- 
nis had replenished the medicine chest, 
his winter’s dispensary for the neigh- 
bouring poor ; wool was gratuitously 
distributed through the cabins on the 
estate, to be converted, by the indus- 
try of their female inhabitants, into 
clothing for themselves and their chil- 
dren ; and Christian-charity was laying 
up for itself, “treasures-in heaven,” 
when, early in the month of October, 
a meeting or council of Romish clergy 
from various parts of Ireland, together 
with many laymen of turbulent charac- 
ter, was held in the abbey of Multifer- 
nam, county of Westmeath. The holy 
brotherhood there, a remnant of whom 
exists to this day, were so much in the 
habit of extraordinary religious obser- 
vances—stations, confessions, penances, 
jubilee, &c. that such an assemblage 
excited no particular notice, except in 
the devotees who were wont to attend 
on such occasions. ‘This meeting pas- 
sed away without creating any alarm, 
when on the evening of the twenty-first 
of October, a scene of deep and har- 
rowing interest took place, at the resi- 
dence of De Lacy. 

The capacious hearth was fresh fur- 
nished with a cheerful peat fire, before 
which De Lacy sat musing, as he was 
wont to do, on plans of a more active 
and spirited-stirring course, by which he 
might retrieve his decayed fortunes, 
and not waste his prime of life inglori- 
ously : Father Denis was deeply en- 
gaged in the pages of Saint Augustine, 
and silence was broken only by the 
crickets beginning to resume their win- 
ter quarters, and the mice who were 
pursuing their gambols behind the old 
oak wainscotting, which lined the par- 
lour walls. The reveries of De Lacy, 
and the studies of his aged friend, re- 
ceived a different and:fearful interrup- 
tion. It was announced that a stranger, 
apparently of the rank of a farmer, de- 
sired to be admitted.—De Lacy order- 
ed him to be shewn in. ‘Shortly a man 
entered the room, dressed in the ordi- 
nary garb of the farmers of that period, 
yet there was in his port and the glance 
of his eye something that denoted supe- 
rior rank and intelligence. He paused 
just inside the door of the apartment, 
until the retreating footsteps of the me- 
nial died upon his ear—he then shot 
the bolt of the door—listened for a 
space, inclining his ear towards the pas- 
sage—then, looking round with painful 
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caution, advanced towards De Lacy, 
in whom and in Father Denis, his 
manner had excited intense interest. 
He first asked if they were secure from 
interruption or prying curiosity ; being 
assured of both, he continued :—* Mr. 
De Lacy, I am come to discharge a 
debt.”—* I cannot bring you to my re- 
collection as a tenant,” answered De 
Lacy. “I am, nevertheless, a dife ten- 
ant: but for you I had perished in a 
watery grave, and the life you gave, as 
a second existence, I now again hazard 
to save your's and that of my reverend 
school-fellow and brother.” “Give me 
leave !—God’s my life!” exclaimed 
Denis,’ springing forward, “can it be 
—yes, surely it is Friar M‘Carthy— 
what means this masquerade ?” “Hush! 
betray no surprise, nor let your words 
be heard,” replied the friar. “ Yes, I 
am he whose life, together with that of 
my oarsman, you saved on the lake. 
Heaven grant that I am not too 
late in this attempt to save yours.” 
“Our lives !” exclaimed De Lacy.— 
“ Nay,” replied the Friar, looking fear- 
fully around him ; “nay, suppress your 
astonishment, and listen—the moments 
are precious to you and to me, each 
pregnant with life or death.” The 
party had been standing all this time ; 
De Lacy set a chairfor the mysterious 
visiter, and all being seated, the Friar 
again looked cautiously around him, 
and then commenced an explanation 
fraught with unexpected horror. 

“ My duty to the church is compro- 
mised even by the step I have taken 
for your safety ; severe penance must 
atone for my disobedience, but the 
effects of that disobedience cannot ex- 
tend beyond yourselves; your lives 
depend upon your rigid silence— 
breathe a thought of what I tell you, 
and you are lost ; when you shall reach 
a place where your persons will be 
secure, and your tongues at liberty— 
the work of destruction will have been 
completed—the curtain have fallen on 
a national tragedy. Listen! for a 
considerable time back, means have 
been concerting how to get rid of 
English dominion, and of English 
men. It was determined, that the 
rule of the Sasenach should be put an 
end to. To this determination, and in 
raising the spirit of the people to its 
execution, the Catholic clergy have 
been the instruments. Your residence 
in France, Father Denis, made you 
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a stranger to those proceedings.” 
“ Thank God!” exclaimed the humane 
father, “unless I could have averted 
them.” “At the confessional we were 
wont,” resumed the friar, “to sound 
the disposition of our flocks of every 
degree, ‘and swear them to secrecy 
and obedience to the commands which, 
on the authority of the sovereign pon- 
tiff, in the ripeness of the time, would 
be issued to them. We appointed the 
fittest and most zealous of our flocks 


to infuse the spirit into others, and 
pledge them to co-operation.” 

“The signs of alienation and in- 
cipient hostility, not hitherto under- 
stood, are now explained to me,” said 
De Lacy. 

“ All is organized,” resumed the 
friar,” and the word of death remains 
only to be given.” “Of death!” ex- 
claimed Father Denis. “ Yes, of 
death to al. Listen, my time is scant, 
and I must be brief. At the National 
Council, recently held at Multifernam 
Abbey, and of which you must have 
heard, although ignorant of the pur- 
pose, the time of a general insurrection 
was fixed on, and how to dispose of 
the English and‘ half-blooded native 
Protestants was debated. The ex- 
ample of the king of Spain, in suffer- 
ing the Moors, expelled from Granada, 
to depart unharmed in life, and, for 
the most part, in goods, was urged by 
all the laymen of the council and a 
few of the ecclesiastics—but against 
this course of mercy an overwhelming 
majority prevailed.” A deep groan 
issued from’ the labouring bosom of 
Father Denis. De Lacy was fixed 
in almost petrified attention. “It was 
in vain,” continued the friar, “that the 
lay members pleaded the obligations 
conferred by English civilization on 
the country ; the intermixture of blood 
by marriage—the naturalization effect- 
ed by time—the social intimacies—the 
personal friendships—the vengeful re- 
tribution which blood would draw 
upon us from England—and the du- 
ties imposed by the great law of hu- 
manity. An hundred voices exclaimed, 
“we must obey the greater law of our 
holy church!—the heretic and Sase- 
nach must perish !” 

“ Mighty God!” exclaimed De Lacy, 
“ where were thy thunders, that they 
fell not on thy blasphemers !” “ Hush!” 
said the friar,““you forget’ your re- 
verence towards the church ; but I 
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know that you are accounted a black 
sheep and that fills up the measure of 


your English blood—but think as you 
may the church must not be arraigned. 
Listen, the fiat was fixed and has gone 
forth ; English and Irish Protestants, 
without distinction of age or sex— 
the tottering helpless old, to whom the 
grave would soon give guiltless refuge 
—playful and joyous youth, looking to 
pluck the flowers of life through long 
returns of happy spring—vigorous 
manhood rejoicing in its strength—the 
blooming bride at the heretic altar, and 
the minister dispensing its false rites— 
the matron instructing her children, 
their common fate the surer, if the book 
be the Bible—and even the smiling 
infant reposing on the maternal bosom 
—all, all must perish.”. An uncon- 
troulable humanity made the priest elo- 


quent beyond his intention, and he who 


rebuked the feelings of his auditors, 
could not suppress his own. The slave 
of bigotry indulged for a moment in the 
liberty of nature—his bosom heaved 
conyulsively—he covered his face with 
his hands; when he removed them, 
tears were visible—he resumed. “ You, 
De Lacy, must fly; brother Denis, 
you may stay ; your office will protect 
a “Give me leave! God’s my 
ife !” passionately exclaimed the good 
old man. “ What! stay to witness 
crimes and horrors which I could not 
prevent! no, never! I'll shake the 
dust from my feet against you, and 
would leave my curse behind, but that 
you sufficiently curse yourselves.” 
“The church, brother, the church ! 
you forget yourself,” uttered the friar 
in an under voice. “ Man! man!” 
replied Denis, “how came you to 
forget the church, in yielding thus to 
the claims of gratitude and humanity ?” 
“ Therein,” replied the Friar, “ I have 
an account, to settle with my con- 
science ; the conflict has been severe 
between opposing obligations before I 
took this step. Itis that conflict that 
delayed the communication even to 
the eleventh hour—you must make 
good and rapid use of the twelfth. In 
it, even now, perhaps, the work of 
extirpation has commenced. Mark 
me—with all your powers of attention 
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mark me !—your own servants—your 
most favoured dependents—even he 
whose life you so recently saved along 
with mine, at the imminent hazard of 
your own—yes, even he, and all, are 
sworn to your death, and will redeem 
their oath if you do not immediately 
fly. I know, Mr. De Lacy, the state 
of your finances, I am a Franciscan, 
sworn to voluntary poverty, but the 
ample and extensive power of indul- 
gences, which my Order confers upon 
me, is a source of riches. of which I 
avail myself to pious purposes.” Here 
the friar drew forth a large leathern 
purse—* Take this, it will supply pre- 
sent wants, and here is a letter to the 
apates of our establishment in Brus- 
sels. Should you need further pecu- 
niary assistance, present it ; and here,” 
pulling a volume from his pocket, 
“here is a book of emblems, which I 


got at Padua some twenty years ago. 
It has been my companion since— 
under the symbol of gratitude, write 
my name, and remember me.*  Fare- 
well, my son! If you will accept a 
blessing at these hands, I invoke it on 
your head, Farewell, brother Denis— 
fly, fly De Lacy, you have not a mo- 
ment to lose. Even now, mayhap, the 
assassin approaches, and his knife is 
uplifted against the bosom of his bene- 
factor.” A hasty and strong embrace 
terminated this awful and soul-harrow- 
ing conference. The friar departed, 
and they never saw him more. 

For a brief space, De Lacy and his 
venerable friend were confounded by 
the imminent peril of their situation. 
The knowledge that their own house, 
servants and dependents were pledged 
to the league of blood, scarcely left to 
them the power to act or know what 
to resolve on. In this state of para- 
lyzed indecision, Father Denis, ad- 

ressing De Lacy, said, in a tremulous, 
but solemn, voice—* My son, let us 
pray!” Both sunk on their knees, and 
this short supplication proceeded from 
the good old man :— 

“QO! God of power and mercy, look 
down, in this hour of peril, upon thy 
créatures, helpless in all but thy pro- 
tection. Let thy strong arm lead us in 
safety, and prolong our lives to thy ser- 


* The book is “ the Iconologia of Casar Ripa,” printed at Padua in the year 


1610, uncer the sanction of the licenser of the Inquisition. 


The narrator knows 


where the book (probably an unique), now is, 
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vice ; or, if it be thy blessed will that 
we shall perish, strengthen us in resig- 
nation to thy decrees, and in humble 
and confiding faith in the atoning 
merits of that holy Saviour who has 
set to us the example of suffering, and 
the forgiveness of our enemies.” 

The prayer was heard, and they rose 
from their knees, with somewhat of 
inspiration to energy and action. Fa- 
ther Denis had some small savings in 
money, his benevolence would not let 
them be much. His wardrobe, (ex- 
cepting linen), was not cumbersome, 
and his books were few—a breviary, 
St. Augustine, and a Bible. His loved 
angle-rod, made by himself, and flies, 
were abandoned. De Lacy gathered 
up his family papers, portable articles 
of value, and his mother’s jewels, among 
which were a diamond necklace, ear- 
rings, bracelets, and stomacher rose or 
brooch, which, if obliged to dispose of, 
would bring to him a very considerable 
supply. Hisheart had not yet fixed upon 
her to whom they should have been an 
heir-loom. All that could be carried 
away, Was quickly packed in two large 
portmanteaus of the fashion of the time, 
and with which gentlemen were then 
wont to travel on horse-back, post 
coaches being not then known. With 
strong arm, De Lacy placed a package 
on either shoulder, and proceeded cau- 
tiously through the house, followed by 
his aged friend. The domestics were 
all in bed, and, notwithstanding the 
dreadful purpose that was to cloud the 
rising sun of the 23rd of October with 
horrors, unexampled in the darkest 
pages of history, they all slept—yes, 
O! heavenly power, who hast made 
man a, creature of such conflicting 
wonders—zthey all slept !—their snor- 
ings were heard in passing their dor- 
mitory. 

We leave to the imagination of the 
reader, or to the experience of him 
who has quitted a paternal home for 
ever, to picture the emotions of De 
Lacy, as he glanced at the memorials 
of his childhood. The elaborately 
carved oak arm-chairs, nearly black 
with age, and which were wont to be 
occupied by his deceased parents— 
their portraits, together with others of 
his ancestors, which he was forced to 
leave behind, in their places against 
the walls, the prey of infuriated bar- 
barians. Those of his dear and honored 
father, and, if possible, still dearer 
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mother, seemed to look upon him as if 
intelligent of a pitying and last fare- 
well, beaming a melancholy sympathy 
with his forlorn and exigent condition ; 
but, when he entered his stable, to 
saddle two of his strongest and fleetest 
hunters, blame him not, child of feel- 
ing, if the greater pang of the heart 
was awakened by the low and affection- 
ate whine of his sporting dogs, gathered 
around and jumping on him. To leave 
these fond and faithful animals (the 
companions of many a happy day’s 
field sports), a prey to wanton cruelty 
or starvation, gave birth to a feeling 
so keenly painful as only to be con- 
ceived by the guiltless and good heart, 
and sensitive mind. There was also in 
the same stable, and in the next stall 
to him, a strong poney mare of the old 
Irish dun breed, which he was accus- 
tomed to ride short distances, and 
when paying visits. Mousey was quite 
a pet, took bread from her master’s 
hand, followed him like a dog, and re- 
cognised his voice or step. She, poor 
animal, rose from a recumbent posture 
on De Lacy’s entering the stable, 


whinnowed gently, and stretched her 
neck and head across the division of 
the stall as.if to salute him—to leave 
her to be ridden, probably, to death, in 
promotion of deeds of cruelty and 
blood, inflicted an additional and severe 
pang upon his heart ; but, leave her 
to the mercy of the savages, he must— 
no other choice was left him. He 
patted her head, while the tears sprung 
to his eyes. He hastened to saddle 
the hunters, and seek relief in action 
and in danger. The portmanteaus 
strapped on behind the saddles, the 
horses were softly led out. Stealthily, 
and with the wish that the steeds were 
“ shod with felt,” they gained the outer 
gate, and both well armed ; for even 
Father Denis made up his mind to 
the use of a pair of horse-pistols, if 
necessary. They mounted, and De 
Lacy departed from the home of his 
fathers. Oh! what depravation of the 
human heart, through the influence of 
fanaticism and bigotry, when the kind 
master, and benevolent, indulgent, and 
protecting landlord was thus forced to 
avail himself of the sleeping hour of 
his servants, to effect his escape from 
the murderer who claimed the service 
of God to sanctify worse than the 
crimes of demons, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


«« Some natural tears they dropt but wip’d them soon ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
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Their place of rest, and providence their guide.” 


Mitton. 


The emigration of the Irish protest- 
ants in 1833, is not without the impulse 
of the savage and unpitying spirit of 
1641 ; popery, although not arisen, en 
masse, to simultaneous and indiscrimi- 
nate massacre, is selecting its victims in 
detail, and the blood of our pious and 
exemplary ministers of the gospel, 
cries to heaven for that vengeance 
which, sooner or later, will fall heavily 
on the evil-doers, and their instigators. 
There is another impulse to protestant 
expatriation in our day, the wicked 


avarice, and stultified blindness of 


landlords—these, too, will meet with 
correction. 

De Lacy’s residence was situated on 
the borders of the counties of Long- 
ford and Westmeath. As he and his 
preceptor rode onward with all the 
power and speed of their horses, they 
could perceive,. as the daylight broke, 
groupes of peasantry collecting on the 
hills, and met smaller parties on the 
road, all preparing for the great com- 
mission of demonism to be opened on 
the following day. Father Denis’s 
clerical garb and his answers to the in- 
terrogatories put to them, was the pass- 
yort of both, and they reached Dublin 
in safety. Not a moment was lost in 
communicating with the government, 
against which duty of loyalty, De Lacy 
received no injunction from the friar, 
and which, if he had, he would have 
justly disregarded. His purpose was 
to have proceeded to the continent, 
and entered the military service, there 
flatteringly open to Irish gentlemen, 
while at home it was partially or alto- 
gether closed : circumstances changed 
his destination in a way which would 
appear romance, but that every day 
life furnishes instances of the fortunes 
of individuals being shaped and deter- 
mined by combinations and contingen- 
cies equally strange and unlooked for. 
History ascribes to a man named Con- 
nolly or O’Connolly, as Clarendon calls 
him, the first discovery of the bursting- 








forth rebellion, and the intention of the 
conspirators in the metropolis to pos- 
sess themselves of the castle, its maga- 
zines, and the persons of the Lords 
Justices, Sir William Parsons, and Sir 
John Borlace. These functionaries, 
men of small parts, were incredulous to 
the mighty and impending ‘danger, as 
was the Irish government in 1803, un- 
til De Lacy presented himself before 
them, and furnished corroboration, 
which commanded their attention and 
exertions. 

Indeed, the justices were Wot greatly 
to blame in not yielding ready credence 
to O’Connolly : his character was such 
as to oretiaie the confidence of any 
but the most ignorant, credulous, and 
unreflecting ; he was a liar even toa 
proverb ; intriguing, scheming, and ter- 
giversating : what he said one day, or 
the opinion he maintained, he would, 
on the next, unsay, or contradict, with 
an audacity that bore down common 
sense ‘before it,—he would do anything 
to obtain money but rob on the high- 
way, and for that he had not physical 
courage. What he did let out respect- 
ing the conspiracy to seize the castle, 
(which, indeed, was all that he knew) 
escaped him in a fit of drunkenness. 
Borlace considered it due to De Lacy 
to make him the bearer of despatches 
to the Lord Deputy, then in London, 
communicating to him those events. 

The demoniacal spirit of the Irish 
insurrection, as briefly described ‘b 
Friar Mac Carthy, was by this time in 
full practical confirmation. Its cha- 
racter needs no exaggeration from the 
powers of fiction, and from the novelist 
we refer our readers to the historian, 
Hume. 

“A universal massacre commenced 
of the English, now defenceless, and 

assively resigned to their inhuman 
0es. oO age, no sex, no condition 
was spared. The wife weeping for her 
butchered husband, and embracing her 
helpless children, was pierced with 
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them, and perished by the same stroke. 
The old, the young, the vigorous, the 
infirm, underwent a like fate, and were 
confounded in one common ruin. In 
vain did flight save from the first as- 
sault: destruction was every where let 
loose, and met the hunted victims at 
every turn. In vain was recourse had 
to relations, to companions, to friends : 
all connexions were dissolved, and 
death was dealt by that hand from 
which protection was implored and ex- 
pected. Without provocation, without 
opposition, the astonished English, liv- 
ing in profound peace and full security, 
were massacred by their nearest atigh. 
bours, with whom they had long upheld 
a@ continual intercourse of kindness and 
good offices.” The pike was in active 
and exterminating service, and there 
were, no doubt, in that terrible day, fe- 
rocious and sanguinary ruffians, with 
steeled hearts, who made merit of fur- 
nishing the handles from their own 
plantations ! 

We turn from this horribly revolting 
picture of debased nature, and human 
depravity and pursue our narrative.— 
De Lacy and his friend proceeded to 
London, and the former lost no time in 


preening himself to the Earl of 
eicester, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
then in London, and delivering his des- 


patches. What followed thereon, in 
respect to Ireland, is matter of history. 
There was, at that moment, in the Bri- 
tish capital and popular temper, much 
to grieve our emigrants as to political 
prospects, and alarm them for their 
personal safety. Puritanism and re- 
publicanism were progressing together, 
and combining their influence on the 

ublic mind, both were opposed to the 
Findred authorities of episcopacy and 
monarchy ; and the popular hatred of 
popery did not prevent the mobs from 
insulting with opprobrious terms, or 
even assailing churchmen in the streets. 
The spirit of the republican and level- 
ler, gaining ascendancy in the House 
of Commons, was caught up by the 
populace. The Lords, because of 
their exclusive position in society, and 
supposed or imputed attachment to the 
throne and existing sovereign, were ac- 
customed to be designated by the con- 
temptuous epithets, “ Rotten Lords, 
&c.” That some, asin our own day, 
were false and rotten to their political 
duty, may not be doubted, and it is not 

Von. I. 
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improbable but that tumultuary assem- 
blages of the people were made use of 
as instruments towards ultimate objects, 
by the republican party in both houses 
of parliament—such wicked agency to 
power and change has not grown ob- 
solete. 

While De Lacy was making arrange- 
ments to his future adventureus course 
in life, it behoved him and Father 
Denis to observe caution and privac 
as much as possible. The Englis 
suspected of Popery were objects of 
distrust and hate, but the Irish, under 
the circumstances of the moment, were 
peculiarly so. They lodged in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple, within 
the Bar, and, except on lenten days, 
when they literally fasted, were accus- 
tomed to dine at an adjacent tavern. It 
was a great resource to Father Denis’s 
quiet and retired disposition, to saunter 
in the Temple gardens, and occasion- 
ally, in a yet lingering sunny hour, to sit 
on one of the seats, reading his favou- 
rite St. Augustine or the Bible; thus 
doubly armed against political observa- 
tion, according as the character of the 
observer chanced to be. He was thus 
occupied one day, when a respectable 
looking personage, having in his hand 
a newspaper, the mean and scanty pre- 
decessor of the public press of our 
times, seated himself on the same bench. 
As he read to himself, the exclamations 
“ horrible! devilish!” frequently es- 
caped him; then turning full upon 
Father Denis, he said, “ Have we 
not cause, Sir, to thank God that we 
are not Irish?” “ Give me leave, Sir,” 
answered the Father, “ it is fitting that 
we thank God for all things, but I am 
an Irishman.” The good old man was 
thrown off his guard, his nationality 
overcame his prudent reserve. The 
exclamations and observation of the 
stranger appeared to have been pro- 
voked by details of the atrocities and 
cruelties of which Ireland was then the 
the scene. 

“Is it not unaccountably strange, 
Sir,” added the stranger, “ that a reli- 
gion which its divine founder gave to 
his creatures, as the bond of peace and 
universal love, should be converted into 
the instrument of discord, hatred, and 
persecution ” “It would be strange,” 
replied the Father, “ if the corruption 
of our nature did not reconcile the 
anomaly ; the grace of God must pre- 
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pare the heart for the reception of 
truth, and the comprehension and prac- 
tice of Christian charity, or the seeds 
of the gospel fall upon barren ground.” 

“ Then what a difference there is 
between the physical and moral soil of 
your country. Your priesthood are 
esteemed among the most learned in 
Europe ; why is it that their mental cul- 
tivation produces to their country no- 
thing but bitter fruits—the apples of 
Asphaltites ?” 

“ Because that it is not their country, 
but is governed by strangers.” 

“ When was it better governed ? 
And why call your brethren of five 
centuries strangers ?” 

“ What made them our brethren?— 
the sword.” 

“ It is the common introduction of 
nations to each other—it is in the wise 
dispensations of providence, and like 
the rod of the preceptor, hated by the 

upil whose intellect it cultivates and 
interest it advances.” 

“ We wanted no master.” 

“ True ; you had them before Henry’s 
invasion even to a curse. Your to- 
parchs, your pons your prejudices, 
and your brutal passions.” 

“ God help us,” groaned the Father, 
“ the last curse is upon us still.” 

« Civilization is neither simultaneous 
nor voluntary. The sun does not shine 
with equal heat upon all parts of our 
globe at the same time. Civilization is 
a boon from the conqueror ; an inflic- 
tion only when resisted.” 

“ Leave us our country and our reli- 
gion, and let us civilize ourselves.” 

“ Yes ; had the Romans so left us here 
in Britain, we might still have our druids, 
our human sacrifices, and our painted 
bodies; where would be the arts and 
their noble monuments which surround 
us? What has your religion done for 

our country ? Blood and massacre are 
bad evidence to civilization and Chris- 
tianity. IRELAND MUST BE CONQUERED 
AGAIN.” 

“ God in his mercy avert from m 
unhappy country the punishment which 
her crimes so loudly call for; no Chris- 
tian can excuse her now.” 

This was the only reply of Father 
Denis, and after some further collo- 
qy of no interest, they separated. In 
the course of the conversation the 
— learned about the simple priest 
and De Lacy all that was initiatory to 
further information. For some days 
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after, he occasionally frequented the 
tavern resorted to by our emigrants, and 
contrived to get into such easy and un- 
reserved conversation, as to satisfy him- 
self fully of their characters, and poli- 
tical principles ; while on them, his 
mannersand accordant sentiments made 
a favourable impression. One evening 
just as the stranger was departing, he 
slipped into De Lacy’s hand a note, and 
hastily disappeared. Its contents were 
“ Sir, if you will meet me at Durham 
Stairs, by eight of the clock to-morrow 
morning, and commit yourself to my 
guidance, I will afford you an oppor- 
tunity of approving the loyal devotion 
which appears to form so strong a fea- 
ture in your character. You must be 
silent to your aged friend, and ask no 
questions before the waterman. I 
claim your confidence and will notabuse 
it.” 

The perusal of this note gave birth to 
various and deeply interesting conjec- 
tures in De Lacy’s mind. No man pos- 
sessed more personal courage, but the 
extraordinary circumstances of the 
times, and the excited and rancorous 
spirit of party, reasonably dictated 
caution. e could not tell but that 
the stranger might be a parliamentary 
agent, and himself and companion sus- 
pected of being dangerous emissaries 
of the tottering court. Half the night 
was passed in anxious indetermination ; 
he was restricted, too, from communi- 
cating with his aged friend on the sub- 
ject ; however, besides his natural dis- 
position to adventure, the appeal in 
the stranger’s note to “his devoted 
loyalty,” prevailed, and, ere he closed 
his eyes, his mind was made up to 
meet the stranger and the events of 
the morrow. He was at Durham 
stairs, a slip or access to the Thames, 
at the appointed hour, and found the 
stranger waiting for him: few words 
were exchanged ; they entered a barge, 
or sculler, and the expert and merry 
waterman, pulled lustily at his oars, 
and sped his way up the Thames, like 
an arrow from a bow. Late as it was 
in the season, this noble river, although 
less magnificent than his native Shan- 
non, engaged on either side of its 
banks, the admiring attention of De 
Lacy. The ancient and venerable 
peer Oe et enduring monuments of 

ingland’s glory,and connected with her 
religion, her laws, and her kings ; the 
palaces of her nobles, the villas of her 
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merchants, and the numerous barges 
of pleasure or commerce, passing to 
and fro, and creating a world of their 
own on the proud bosom of the swel- 
ling Thames. The association with the 
fame and the memory of the greatest 
of her poets then existed not ; the in- 
animate scenes were there, but not the 
spirit of song, which has since given 
them life in the history of letters. So 
much cultivation at the hand of art 
and the agency of wealth, presented 
such a rich and novel contrast to the 
wild character of nature in his own 
country, that his eye and his mind was 
occupied almost to forgetfulness of his 
companion, and the mysterious pur- 
poses which he was upon. 

The sculler stopped at Hampton- 
court, and the party landed. The 
waterman received instructions from 
the stranger, who, with De Lacy, en- 
tered at one of the gates of the palace. 
In such a place, fear, had he been ac- 
cessible to it, would have deserted 
him. He was in the palace of a so- 
vereign to whom he was devoted heart 
and soul ; his was the consciousness of 
loyalty, not of disaffection or treason, 
and he breathed the atmosphere most 
congenial to his moral existence. Hav- 
ing crossed a large court, and entered 
a smaller one, passing two sentinels, a 
narrow and winding side passage ter- 
minated in a gothic arched door, at 
which the stranger rung a bell. Be- 
fore the door was opened, the stranger 
grasped De Lacy’s Tonk and pressing 
it with friendly warmth, said, “ My 
mission rests here for a while; as you 
shall use the present moment, you are 
in the way of fortune—you'll find me 
here at your return.” The door was 
opened by a porter in the royal livery ; 
another bell was pulled, and its sum- 
mons was answered by another servitor, 
still more gorgeously habited ; the 
stranger put a sealed billet into the 
hand of the menial, said something 
which De Lacy did not hear, when he 
was respectfully led up a flight of oak 
stairs, black with age, and the banisters 
fantastically carved ; they next passed 
through a suite of rooms into an inner 
anti-chamber, where the footman de- 
livered the note to a gentleman in 
waiting, accompanied orally by the 
stranger’s instruction. De ‘Lacy was 
here left by himself, and as he waited, 
a side opening from a corridor, flew 
open, and a beautiful female, apparently 
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of rank entered, as if engaged in 
highly animated conversation, closel 
followed by a fine looking youth. Bot 
stopped somewhat, but not much dis- 
concerted, on perceiving De Lacy. 
She turned to the youth with an arch 
expression of assumed gravity, and, 
lowly curtseying, said in French, not, 
perhaps, expecting to be understood by 
the stranger—“ Heaven long preserve 
his Majesty! When your neice 
reign commences, that of morality will 
be at an end.” “ And you will rise at 
court,” retorted Prince Charles, (for it 
was he,) and gaily kissing his hand 
and laughing, he retired by the same 
door, while the lady went out by ano- 
ther; whether she was the future Lady 
Castlemaine, or Duchess of Parts- 
mouth, our history does not say. 

In a few minutes, De Lacy was re- 
quested by the gentleman in waiting to 
follow him. They passed through a 
room in which seated at a table, with 
books before them, were a youth, some- 
what younger, and of less favour- 
able aspect than he who had pre- 
viously made his appearance in the 
manner we have stated, and an elderly 
person, who, from his complexion, ex- 
pression of countenance, and dress, ap- 
peared to be a foreign ecclesiastic. 
The youth, De Lacy afterwards learn- 
ed, was James Duke of York, and the 
aged man an Italian priest, filling the 
double office of chaplain and confessor 
to the queen, and preceptor to the 
young duke ; the fruits of such cultiva- 
tion arrived in due season to a bitter 
maturity. The attendant now opened 
a door and announced De Lacy. Two 
objects fixed his attention. One, a fe- 
male reclining, in a half reposing atti- 
tude, on a richly ornamented ottoman, 
beside which stood a small table of 
ebony, curiously inlaid with gold and 
mother-of-pearl, on which were writing 
materials, sealed letters, &c.; at her 
feet lay growling a very pretty black 
and white dog, since known by the 
name of King Charles’s breed—*O! fie, 
donc! taisez vous, Fidelle !” exclaimed 
she in a soft voice and native French, 
looking steadily and observantly at De 
Lacy, but not addressing him. The 
other was a.female far more advanced 
in life, and of dignified and command- 
ing aspect ; her demeanor and expres- 
sion of countenance betrayed a proud 
severity, and it could be seen, at a 
glance, that condescension on her part 
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was an effort, and not familiar to her 
nature ; she too, was seated at another 
table, on which were also letters but 
recently sealed. On De Lacy’s en- 
trance, she arose, and with unbending 
dignity addressed him, saying, “ Sir, 
ou are in the presence of your queen.” 
ad not a motion of her hand and the 
direction of her eye as she spoke, toge- 
ther with the foreign air and cast of 
features, pointed out the recumbent 
Henrietta, De Lacy might well have 
aid his mistaken homage to the state- 
I Marchioness of Winchester. With 
the grace that was natural to him, he 
sunk on one knee and bowed deferen- 
tially to the queen, who, with one of 
those captivating smiles, which, when 
she pleased, could send her words and 
purpose to the hearts of those she 
addressed, graciously motioned him 
to rise; at the same time directing a 
glance at the marchioness, which was 
understood ; the Marchioness said, “ her 
Majesty permits Mr. De Lacy to be 
seated ;” he still hesitating, she added 
more emphatically, “the queen com- 
mands.” He seated himself accord- 
ingly, when Henrietta, with a sweet- 
ness of yoice and manner, rendered 
more fascinating by a mixture of me- 
lancholy unusual to her country, and 
but lately familiar to herself, addressed 
him in French, which her previous in- 
formation had ascertained that he un- 
derstood. At that period, indeed, the 
knowledge of the French language was 
almost confined to the well educated, 
and higher ranks of the Scotch and 
Irish, and was very partially cultivated 
even by the same classes in England. 
“ Altho’ not inclined, Sir, to remit 
of our wonted state, at a time that dis- 
loyal faction is working to its humilia- 
tion or overthrow ; the friends of per- 
illed royalty are always so few, that we 
should not interpose, at a time like this, 
those cold ceremonies which might 
chill the hearts warming to our cause ; 
your character is not strange to us; 
you are devoted to your king.”—“ To 
danger, poverty, and death !” answered 
De Lacy, bowing low, and ry er 
cally pressing his hand to his heart. 
“We know it, you have been at the 
Court of France.’-—He bowed. “Yes, 
she added, without waiting for other 
answer, “your French is of the court ; 
will you be my ambassador thither, 
not accredited but secret and confiden- 
tial ?”—* In all things and to all things, 
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your majesty may command my willing 
and devoted obedience !” “ Your mis- 
sion, Str, will be a delicate one ; it 
will require the most guarded secrecy, 
prudence, and address ; perhaps cour- 
age ina more than ordinary degree : 
the first, we hope, has not been learn- 
ed in the school of your aged compa- 
nion, tho’ we are indebted to him for 
the involuntary information which has 
led us to make choice of your services ; 
the second, is not quite native to your 
country, the last is its characteristic, 
combined with a chivalrous loyalty.” 
De Lacy felt the glow of a natural 
pride that some redeeming graces were 
conceded to the polluted land of his birth 
and he bowed his acknowledgments. 
“ The virtues, Sir, strange to say, are 
here lost in religion, and so obscured 
by faction, that, with very few excep- 
tions, we know not where to find them 
—the spirit of political apostacy pos- 
sesses the land. Our enemies leave us 
nothing to suspect although everything 
to fear; they, at least, are honest in 
the demonstration of their purpose and 
their hate ; but the greater jou of 


the prince, and degradation of public 
character, is found in the difficulty of 


knowing whom to trust, and the discre- 
pancy between profession and action” 
—a sigh here escaped the queen, and 
turning with the tenderest and strong- 
est expression of her eloquent eyes, to 
the marchioness, she added,—* And 
yet we should almost thank the Com- 
mons for the full knowledge of our 
dear Winchester and her faithful lord.” 
“ Your majesties,” replied the marchio- 
ness, “have, I trust, friends enough, 
faithful and bold to sustain you trium- 
phant over your enemies.” “ We must 
act in the spirit of what we would ac- 
complish,” rejoined the queen, “if we 
desert not ourselves, God will be along 
with his anointed.” Here the inspi- 
ration of hope, and the pride of ma- 
jesty elevated her air, and flashed in 
the commanding glance of her eye. “ We 
make choice, Sir, of your services on 
this occasion, because the court of 
France is familiar with Irish gentle- 
men, who, therefore, are less liable 
to be objects of state suspicion, but 
still more, because, from what we 
have learned, we think we can 
trust you.” Then taking the sealed 
letters in her hands, she continued, 
“These letters you will be careful of 
until youcan with certainty deliver them 
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as addressed. Richelieu’s policy is so 
sinister that I dare not trust him, and 
his jealousy of power such, that he 
must not know that you have a political 
purpose in being in Paris. He not 
only wields the power of the king, but 
he would prevent Louis from being 
a brother.” Her bosom heaved 
with an irrepressible sigh. “The 
Countess ***** keeps the gayest 
hotel in Paris. The letter addressed 
to her will obtain you welcome admis- 
sion to her parties, and those oppor- 
tunities she will assist you to use to 
the service of your sovereign. I can 
scarcely hope your access to Louis, the 
vigilance of the cardinal is so closely 
directed to English subjects. Secon- 
dary channels of communication must, 
in the event, be resorted to, and these 
the Countess will supply. You will 
find written instructions more at large. 
The Queen of England’s exchequer is 
not redundant, but what you shall need 
will be supplied to you by the Countess. 
I dare not trust our ambassador—poli- 
tical good faith and official fidelity are 
nearly extinct. Farewell, my gallant 
servant! The good genius of Charles, 
and the blessing of God, speed you !” 
Henrietta, then taking a splendid dia- 
mond ring from her finger, presented 
it to De Lacy, holding forth, at the 
same time, her hand for him to salute. 
Kneeling, he devoutly pressed it with 
his lips ; then rising, and disposing of 
his papers, he made his obeisance, and, 
retiring as he came, found the stranger 
who had been his conductor from Lon- 
don, at the water-side, waiting for him. 
They entered the scull, reached Dur- 
ham stairs, parted, and met no more. 
Little preparation was necessary, 
and little time was lost in De Lacy and 
his aged friend proceeding to Paris. 
Father Denis re-occupied an apart- 
ment in his old college, and our hero, 
for such, reader, gentle or ungentle, 
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we announce him to be, entered on his 
mission, the issue of which has already 
been anticipated. The private affec- 
tions of the French King, opposed no 
contrast to his political character, and 
not only were any aids or interference 
refused, but Henrietta was prohibited 
from visiting the French Court. Fail- 
ing in the objects of his journey to Paris, 
De Lacy joined, as a volunteer, the 
armies of Austria, then engaged ina 
war against the Swedes, and acquitted 
himself with such credit and gallantry 
in two campaigns, as to attract the 
notice of the Archduke, by whom he 
was promoted to the rank of Captain. 
But on learning that Henrietta was 
raising supplies in Holland, our soldier 
hesitated not to relinquish the golden 
hopes which opened to him in the ser- 
vice of a foreign state, and hastened 
to cast himself and his destinies at the 
feet of his Sovereign Mistress, where 
his natural and cherished allegiance 
was due. He was received with confi- 
dence and distinction, and appointed 
her Majesty's Master of the Horse, 
with the rank of Colonel in the army. 
The scarcity of friends wonderfully in- 
creases their value, although, strange 
to say, there have been, and are even 
in our own day, Sovereigns who give 
the preference to, and lavish their fa- 
vours upon their enemies. 

** Most dear and precious were the faithful few, 
Who, midst the many false remaining true, 


Shed a bright halo round the gloom of fate, 
To cheer the spirits of the falling great.” 


Father Denis joined his friend 
and pupil at the Hague, and such is the 
history which we thought neces to 
give of these two personages, whom 
we embarked with Henrietta, under the 
care of Commodore De Ruyter, with 
whom, and exposed to all the hazards 
of falling in with the ruffianly parlia- 
mentarian cruisers, we now leave the 
whole party until our next chapter. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR MARKET, 


VIEWED IN 


CONNECTION WITH THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS STATE 


OF IRELAND. 


The unsettled state of our agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests— 
their frequent paroxysms of activity 
and stagnation—and the wide-spread 
wretchedness of the labouring classes, 
which is the necessary attendant upon 
such fluctuations, have loudly demanded 
the general attention ; and indeed the 
have, of late, met the earnest consi- 
deration of intelligent individuals, of 
voluntary societies, and, in some de- 
gree, of parliament. 

To prevent this attention from eva- 
porating in benevolent wishes, or mere] 
speculative theories—to impart to it 
steady perseverance, and practical ener- 
gy—and to feed it with suitable fuel, 
until it issues in some beneficial result, 
naturally devolve upon the landed pro- 
prietors, and other intelligent, and inde- 
vendent members of society. These, 
fiving among the patients in this great 
hospital, should mark, and report the 
symptoms, that parliament may, at once, 
be reminded of the disease, and have a 
complete diagnosis, on which to pre- 
scribe the remedy. 

But the misfortune is, that in those 
intervals of comparative prosperity, 
which periodically alternate with others 
of general distress—as soon as famine 
has ceased, for a time, to clamour at 
the doors of private or public charity— 
all are but too ready to embrace this 
hour of repose, and to abuse it to indo- 
lence and supineness. Instead of em- 
ploying it, as they might, advanta- 
geously, in the peaceful contrast of 
conflicting opinions, and the adjustment 
of conflicting interests, they are apt to 
forget, at once, the future and the past. 
They forget that the rest of the disease 
is still untouched—that, although our 
poor have food enough to-day, they may, 
to-morrow, and certainly willagain, and 
that at no distant period, be starving 
—and that, in the very best times, there 
is wretchedness sufficient to debase 
their morals, and wither their affections. 
Forgetting, I say, all this, they rest 
satisfied with the present, because fa- 


mine, disease, and misery, are not com- 
pelled, by intolerable extremity, to quit 
their hovels ; and stalking abroad, in 
squalid and offensive nakedness, to ob- 
trude themselves upon the eye and ear. 
In fact, our gentry live in the epicurean 
spirit of the heathen poet, “ carpe 
diem.” 

We remember an elderly gentleman 
of the Castle Rack-rent school, who 
illustrated, and sometimes ludicrously 
enough, in his private affairs, this indo- 
lent improvidence of his brethren, in 
public matters. Our good-natured 
friend was one of those who are very 
unwilling to sacrifice present ease, in 
order to guard against the future, and 
contingent inconvenience. He adopted, 
as his motto, though not, precisely, in 
the spirit of its Divine author, that pro- 
foundly wide maxim, “ Sufficient unto 
the day, is the evil thereof.” Like the 
fowls of the air, he lived, practically, 
upon Providence, and was “ careful 
for nothing.” While enjoying a quiet 
game of backgammon, with a friend, a 
servant entered the room, and rather 
with the hurry of a man at his wit’s 
end, than the frigid apathy of a fashion- 
able footman, announced the forcible 
entry of his dairy stock, who, perhaps, 
felt their master’s negligence through 
the breach in the hay yard wall ; 
adding, that the cattle were rapidly 
demolishing, and trampling down, the 
hay rick. The case was urgent. Our 
friend paused, for a moment, at a very 
interesting crisis of the game, to balance 
the profit and loss of present ease and 
future annoyance. But he quickly de- 
cided, and pronounced judgment, not, 
we must confess it, with the same calm 
composure as a judge of assize—* Let 
them make the most of it ; it’s all they 
shall have for the winter.” The ser- 
vant, who was, perhaps, an heir-loom 
of the family, well knew his master, and 
would rather precipitate himself upon 
some fifty pair of horns, in chevaux de 
Jrise, asserting their paramount claim 
to the hay yard, than encounter an 
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indoléht man provoked to action. He 
— disappeared, we trust to raise 
the posse comitatus on his own authority, 
and to do the best he could in this 
dilemma. What arguments were used 
by the foolish and improvident herd, 
when the hay-rick was eaten or wasted, 
in despite of the warning to make the 
most of their supplies, it were no diffi- 
cult speculation to divine. We may 
be assured that they bellowed, and 
pawed, and butted their indolent and 
quiet-loving guardian into a compliance 
with their reasonable demands. 

This, we admit, is notargument. It 
is merely an anecdote of our old friend, 
who, some thirty or forty years ago, 
resigned his charge into the hands of 
heirs, who, no doubt, have since been 

rogressing in the march of intellect. 
still, in reference to the subject before 
us, we say to the collective wisdom of 
the Irish gentry, “ Mutato nomine, de 
te fabula narratur.” Food, like water, 
when pent up, will make, where it does 
not find, a level. In seasons of famine, 
the rich must feed the poor. 

The disease under which the country 
labours is evident. A superabundant 
population, debased in morals, as a 
superabundant population must ever 
be ; and reckless, from want of occu- 
pation and food ; and with, in Ireland, 
the additional ingredients of all the 
ignorance, idleness, and fanaticism, po- 
litical and religious, which a bigotted 
and exclusive, a superstitious, encroach- 
ing, and demoralising creed, ministered 
by a vigilant and ambitious priesthood, 
can produce. It seems, also, to be the 
general opinion, that this disease can 
never be thoroughly eradicated without 
the extreme and expensive remedy of 
amputation by colonizing ; and that 
even this, to be permanently beneficial, 
must be followed up by the mild regi- 
men of a religious and moral educa- 
tional system, judiciously administered. 
By reforming those links of affectionate 
and reciprocal attachment, which should 
subsist between landlord and tenant, 
and which Papal ambition has rent 
asunder—by the tenant’s feeling that 
his Saaingl | is his natural protector and 
friend—by the landlord’s feeling that 
neither his respectability nor his enjoy- 
ments are to be measured by the num- 
ber of his freeholders, or the amount of 
his rent-roll, but by the regularity and 
security of his income ; and still more 
by the comfort and morality of his de- 
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pendents. Inthis spirit, “giving them 
that which is just and equal”—raising 
them from the level, or should we not 
rather say, from beneath the level, of 
the brutes, with which, in many in- 
stances, they are now obliged to con- 
sort ; and which, in some instances, are 
better lodged, and more plentifully fed 
—teaching them to feel a want of the 
decencies and comforts of civilized life, 
by habituating them to their enjoy- 
ment—looking after them in sickness— 
sympathizing with them in any afilictive 
dispensation—attending, with paternal 
interest, to the education and advance- 
ment of their children—and watching, 
with vigilant interest,over the morals,— 
would that the circumstances of the 
country permitted us to say,—the reli- 
gion, of all. 

It will, we know, be objected, “ We 
are already aware of all this, but deny 
its practicability, in consequence of the 
irritated and unnatural state of popular 
feeling, which the priests and dema- 
gogues have conspired to excite. We 
are ready to new-model our estates, 
and to manage them on new principles ; 
to make rent an equitable arrangement, 
which will permit to our tenantry not 
only the necessaries, but the comforts, 
of life ; and we are ready to do this, 
not merelyfrom motives of benevolence 
and justice ; but, also, because we have 
learned, by experience, that it is the 
only way in which we can secure our 
properties from dilapidation and im- 
poverishment, and obtain from them a 
certain income. We are most anxious 
to promote habits of industry, sobriety, 
and cfeanliness—to civilize the aged— 
to educate the young—and to live on 
cordial and affectionate terms with all. 
But they will not permit it. The priest, 
like a gloomy and portentous cloud, 
interposes ; wields, not spiritual thun- 
ders, for these would be powerless 
among a people whom his political 
harangues and prostituted office have 
converted to infidelity—but he wields 
the more dreaded, because the more 
sensible and immediate sanctions of the 
law of opinion. He threatens to call 
them from the altar if they co-operate 
with us in any plan for bettering their 
moral condition. And while many are 
groaning under this oppressive tyranny ; 
and most, if they knew the real senti- 
ments of the mass, which they have 
been accustomed to consider the priest 
as expressing, and which, to all practi- 
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cal purposes, he does express, would 
burst his bonds asunder, and cast-away 
his cords from them ; yet none is hardy 
enough to be the first to break the 
ranks, and expose himself to the 
raking fire of persecution against cha- 
racter, property, and even person, 
which, on such occasions, a priest so 
well knows how to direct against him. 
Here, then, is one impediment.” And 
we admit that it is a real and a serious 
one ; but it only furnishes a stronger 
reason for adopting every legitimate 
means that offers of withdrawing the 
people from a tyranny which they hate, 
and enabling them to act with liberty ; 
and this can be done only by affording 
them that protection which a closer 
union with their landlord or employer 
would confer. 

With some means, too, of observing, 
and more of collecting, observations, 
we do not hesitate to assert, that, ram- 
pant and vigorous as Popery, in Ireland, 
how seems, it is pregnant with disease 
and death, and that the time is near at 
hand when this obstacle will be re- 
moved. We would, therefore, advise 
such preparatory measures as may 
enable the landlords of Ireland, should 
the country survive the shock and ruin 
which the fall of this mighty colossus 
will, probably, occasion, to avail them- 
selves of the door which will then be 
thrown open to them ; and to resume, 
in a paternal spirit, improved by ex- 

erience, the place and offices, in an 
intercourse with their tenantry, which 
that important relation imperatively 
devolves upon them. 

The elements of decomposition in 
the Roman Catholic church of Ireland 
are rapidly developing ; and there can 
be but little doubt that they will shortly 

roduce a convulsion which will shake 


it to its very centre, if not shatter it into 


fragments. There is, we assert it, no 
attachment of Roman Catholics to their 
religion, as a religion. The Hohenlohe 
miracles, and the Pastorini prophecies, 
which so raised, and so disappointed— 
one, the popular pride ; the other, the 
popular expectation—the light which 


religious meetings and public discus- 
sions have let in upon the darkest 
chambers of imagery in the Romish 
church—the march of intellect—the 
increased, though ad, intelligence of 
the lower orders—their concentration 


and self-dependence—the radical and 
infidel spirit and tendency of the age- 
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the treacherous or infatuated pelicy of 
our civil government which has taught 
brute force its power—and that autho- 
rity, if perseveringly resisted, is over- 
come—the transformation of the priest 
into the demagogue—the et into 
the political club-house, and the con- 
gregation into the political club—the 
utter indifference to the morals of the 
people evinced by the priests, unless, 
as with the sobriety of the Clare free- 
holders, morality can be made to sub- 
serve politics—in short, the utter ob- 
livion, or blasphemous prostitution, of 
all that is sacred, essential, and cha- 
racteristic in religion—have caused the 
people to view it in that aspect, in 
which alone the priest exhibits it, as 
the banner of a party, and the stepping- 
stone to political power. In the alem- 
bic of Popery, infidelity has neutralized 
superstition, and left but the residuum 
of politics. The prophet’s commission, 
“ | have set thee over the nations, and 
over the kingdoms, to root out, and to 
pull down, and to destroy, and to throw 
down.” ‘This is the only text upon 
which the priest harangues. With this, 
in some pointed and personal applica- 
tion of it, the altar rings on every Sab- 
bath ; and, consequently, radicalism is 
the only creed of the people. 

And to their religious profession, 
even in this, its most attractive aspect 
to the natural man, there are many, 
who are rather bound by authority, than 
attached by sympathy. The dema- 
gogues, priestly and political, have 
hurried on the body of the Romish 
clergy ; some, half reluctant, until they 


have passed the Rubicon, and found it 
too late to stop, or to recede. These, 
again, have carried with them the peo- 
ple : some, no doubt, but too ready : 
others, and among those, the first in 
property, intelligence, respectability, 
and age, entirely disapproving of their 
conduct, and disgusted with their spirit : 
and only restrained by fear of the 
power which they can wield in these 
critical and eventful times, and against 
which the government can, or does, 
afford no protection, from publicly tes- 
tifying their disgust, and from aban- 
doning a system, which they plainly 
see, has any thing in view, rather than 
to save the souls of its members. This 
is not mere theory. We know this to 
be the state of many Roman Catholics. 
And does it not justify us in saying, 
that the authority of their priesthood, 
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has nearly reached its maximum and 
its crisis. That they have staked all 
upon the present cast. And that, issue 
how it may, in other respects, the cord 
of priestly domination has been drawn 
so tight, in compelling the people to 
subserve their political purposes, that 
the re-action will snap it. 

It is true, and an awful truth, as res- 
pects our political prospects ; but fully 
confirmatory of our views as to the ap- 
proaching downfal of the papal super- 
stitition, that all expression of better 
feeling in the Roman Catholic body, 
has, of late, rapidly declined, and now, 
almost wholly, ceased. We have 
watched with dismay and with astonish- 
ment at the infatuated blindness of our 
rulers, who have effected it, the gradual 
obscuration of every spot of light in the 
Popish hemisphere. At this moment, 
the mass of Popery presents but the 
aspect of one uniformly dark and por- 
tentous cloud, about to burst in thun- 
ders and torrents upon the land. The 
weak or wicked policy of the Irish 
government, if government we must 
miscal it, which, to subserve whatever 
purposes, fed, not checked, the stream 
of popular feeling, which sounded the 
tocsin to the implacable foes of the con- 
stitution, and hoisted upon the walls of 
its citadel, the enemy’s banner : which 
tossed its crown into the air, amid the 
felts of a rabble ; and brandished over 
its head an oaken sceptre ; and hurra’d 
from its ramparts to the besieging foe, 
Agitate! Agitate! Agitate! All this, 
no doubt, in the proud and empty hope, 
that it “ could ride the whirlwind, and 
direct the storm.” This infatuated and 
degrading policy has produced its na- 
tural result. It has given to the tor- 
rent of revolution an overwhelming 
oe which enables it to absorb, and 
hurry along, what before was quiescent 
or resistent. In some instances, we 
trust, better feeling, thus unprotected, 
has been repressed by fear, not eradi- 
cated. But even, where this is not the 
case, and the conversion is real, the 
converts have been made, not to priest- 
craft and superstition, but to revolution 
and democracy. 

We believe, too, that there isa God, 
and that “he loveth righteousness and 
hateth iniquity.” And though we are 
far, indeed, from saying, that the former 
is the character of universal Protes- 


tantism, or of individuals, in any degree 
proportioned to their high calling and 
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obligations ; yet, we do assert with con- 
fidence, that the Protestant body has 
improved, and is rapidly improving ; 
while Popery seems to have reached 
the lowest point of moral deterioration ; 
and as to religion, it is literally un- 
thought of, by priest or people, whether 
at mass, or club-house. In the career 
to ascendancy, they have lightened the 
vessel of burdensome Christianity, and 
made shipwreck of faith, as of good 
conscience. We are not about to in- 
fer from this, an immunity from political 
judgments. By no means. Ours is 
not a penitence, like that of Nineveh, 
deep and universal ; which would bow 
down the Protestant body, as the heart 
ofa single man ; and which, by remov- 
ing the necessity for divine judgments, 
as stimulants and correctives, would ob- 
literate the divine wrath. “ Whom the 
Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” And if, 
indeed, under the gospel dispensation, 
there be national sins, and national 
judgments ; the history of the church 
teaches, that with the rare exception 
of hurricane and inundation, earthquake, 
pestilence, and famine, God has usually 
been pleased to scourge a people, 
by subjecting them to infatuated ru- 
lers, and bringing upon them politi- 
cal oppressors. - But when this rod 
has done “God’s strange work,” it is 
flung, as a brand, to the burning. 
If the comparative state of Protestant- 
ism and Popery be such as we have 
described it ; and who will deny it ? 
we may rest assured that whatever scars 
and deaths may result from the conflict, 


Popery is tottering to its ruin; and 
that Protestantism, in some approved 
form, and to which its daily advances 
are pointing, will retain the field. We 
believe that Protestantism, asa religion, 


is passing through the furnace, and re- 
fining into purity amid the flames of 
persecution. We believe that Popery, 
as a religion, soothed and bloated by 
the opiate of prosperity, which radical- 
ism and infidelity, those twin brothers, 
have deemed it their interest, to minis- 


ter, for a time, toa creed, essentially 
despotic and superstitious, is leaning 
upon treacherous friends, and sleeping 
upon the bosom of death. 

Without the quackery: of prescribing 
any sovereign specific, for that mass of 
disease, which an examination of the 
comprehensive subject, “the state of 
the country,” would exhibit—a disease, 
which has, hitherto, baffled our most 
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experienced statesmen, and wisest po- 
litical economists ; and whose compli- 
cated causes, will, no doubt, require 
many and various means of cure ; we 
would venture to suggest one of the 
causes, which have operated to produce 
the chasm between the gentry and pea- 
santry which now subsists. And the 
means which we propose for removing 
the cause, will, in some degree, operate 
in removing, also, the existing effects. 

It must be evident to any person at 
all conversant with the subject, that 
there is a radical defect in the present 
system of agricultyral labour. And 
that the practice of hiring labourers by 
the day, with scarcely any advantage 
over the old system of farm servants, 
brings with it many and grievous evils. 
Some of these we shall proceed to state. 

First, then, it reduces the connexion 
between the landlord and this portion 
of his dependants, over whom he might 
exercise so powerful, and so salutary, a 
moral influence, t6 the simple transac- 
tion, of labour given, and cash received. 
It increases crime, by increasing impu- 
nity ; and, by the same act, throws vir- 
tue into the shade ; while in the market, 
where both are equally unknown, the 
felon, who has fled from justice, is 
yerhaps employed ; and, on account of 
Vis itinerant occupation, lives unsus- 
ected in a strange place, while the 
ete and industrious labourer is per- 
haps rejected. 

The uncertainty, too, of employment, 
with its consequent misery, which be- 
longs to this system, often leads to the 
commission of crime, for the purpose of 
obtaining the common necessaries of 
life. It produces a thorough reckless- 
ness of character, one of whose worst 
fruits, is the early and thoughtless mar- 
riages, which are so geferal among our 
poor, and which, in the very beginning 
of life, encumber two persons with the 
charge of a family, who have no cer- 
tain means of supporting themselves. 
That an increase of wretchedness pro- 
duces an increase of marriages, and so, 
of population, is one of those paradoxes 
which not only facts amply support, but 
whose theory a little consideration will 
justify. Those only, who have some 
comfort and independence to lose, will 
be restrained from marriage by pruden- 
tial considerations. Others stand on no 
eminence, and fear no fall. They have 
nothing to lose, and are therefore ready 
for any change which offers present 
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gratification. And, in point of fact, 
there is scarcely a labouring man, who 
lives to the age of thirty, unmarried, 
These marriages often occur, under 
the most destitute and discouraging 
circumstances. We know the fact, 
that after the banns had been duly pub- 
lished for two Roman Catholics, whom 
the priest refused to marry, from their 
want of a sufficient fee ; the man re- 
quested to be married the following 
morning at six o’clock. The clergyman 
refused to perform the ceremony at any 
but canonical hours ; and suspecting 
something wrong in the man’s anxiety 
to have the service over before day 
light, pressed for his reason. He 
found, that it was a desire to attend 
the market, for employment as a la- 
bourer, after the ceremony was over, 
lest he should miss his day’s hire ; 
which, he confessed, was all he had to 
look to, on that, his wedding day, for 
subsistence. We may add, that it is 
common for women, in order that they 
may make a decent appearance at 
their wedding, to borrow shoes and a 
cloak. We mention these, because the 
want of them marks the Zero of po- 
verty, in Ireland, much more accurately 
than the want, even of a blanket ; for 
which, the cloak by day, is, in but too 
many instances, the substitute by night : 
Nor are the parents less reckless. In- 
stead of interfering to check, they be- 
stow the sanction of age, and the form 
of business, upon marriages, in which 
it were impossible to discern one ray 
of common sense or forethought. But 
facts, alone, can give any adequate 
conception of that blendure of incon- 
sistencies, which is the peculiar of Lrish 
character. We will state one, in point. 
Last shrovetide, the gate-keeper at 
K —, called upon his mistress ; and 
after some blessings and compliments, 
the insinuating exordium, which, usu- 
ally opens a story that is to close with 
a request, begged “that she would ask 
the master to advance him five pounds, 
to marry his daughter.” Observe, these 
five pounds were not intended for a 
marriage portion. They were to be 
forthwith expended, in a fee to the 
priest, and other costs of a dacent, that 
is, a drunken wedding. Mrs. C—, 
interested for the family, asked, to 
whom Mary was about to be married: 
and was answer’d, “to a boy of the 
Hurly’s.”. “ The Hurly’s? I know but 
one family of Hurly’s, that at the bog.” 
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“The very same, your honour, Jim 
Hurly, a nate, clane boy.” “Is it the 
family that, at Christmas, could not pay 
me half price for blankets: and were 
in such want of them too—ten people 
without covering in a wretched hut— 
that I was obliged to give them a pair 
without any payment ?” Tim scratched 
his head. “ And what are you to do 
with them, when married?” “ O, your 
honour, I’m not to do for them. She’s 
to live with her people in law.” “ And 
are you sending the poor child to be 
the eleventh in a wretched hovel, where 
they are in want of blankets, and can- 
not purchase them, even at half price ” 
Tim, again, scratched his head. “ In- 
deed Tim, I will not speak to your 
master. I am sure he would not give 
you five pounds, for such a purpose. 
And I certainly will not ask him to 
lend it, that you may be kept in 
wretchedness, while you are working 
it out. And all this, only to send poor 
Mary into wretchedness also.” ‘Tim, 
who, though one of the comfortable, 
was, as must ever be the case, infected 
by the epidemic feeling, never thought 
of this. He and his family, Mary not 
excepted, were very thankful to the 
mistress for her advice, which they 
thought both wise and kind, but which 
had never occurred to any of them. 
Shrovetide—the Irish May—passed ; 
and Mary is safe from being settled, or 
unsettled, until next Shrovetide. - Be- 
yond this most critical and eventful 
epoch in an Irish year, and an Irish 
life, few would pretend to speculate. 
Three successive Shrovetides, has Tim 
endeavour’d, according to Irish phrase 
and practice, “to come round” his mas- 
ter, to whom he had free and daily 
access, by beguiling him, as the serpent 
beguiled Adam, through the medium 
of his beloved Eve. Three successive 
Shrovetides, he has preferred to Mrs. 
C—, a similar request, only with a dif- 
ferent party. For, in these matters of 
business, wiser heads, it might be sup- 
posed, than lovers were, usually make 
the selection, as well as the arrange- 
ments, And in all probability, the 
principals, if, in an Irish wedding, the 
bride and bridegroom may be so deno- 
minated, have little share in the ar- 
rangement, and no anxious solicitude 
about its issue. Extremes meet. In 
no Moravian settlement, where the 
sexes are kept strictly apart—scareely 
see each other, except in the house of 
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prayer—and are, perhaps, introduced, 
for the first time, by the marriage cere- 
mony ; is marriage transacted more as 
a cold matter of business, by a passion- 
less and spiritualized people, than it is 
by our wild, warm blooded Irish, all 
sense and recklessness. In a society, 
too, where, as to the daily habits and 
delicacies of life, there is no discrimi- 
nation of sex ; but male and female, eat, 
and drink too, labour, and sleep, toge- 
ther. No fashionable couple, who have 
been made the passive instrument of a 
union, between two families, estates, or 
political parties, could have less entan- 
glement of sensibilities, and more dip- 
lomacy of arrangement, than sometimes 
attends the marriage of two Irish pau- 
pers ; who both think it time to marry, 
but who never dreamed that they were 
to take each other, “for better, for 
worse,” until the business was arranged, 
by mutual friends, at the wake or wed- 
ding, those cabinet dinners, imme- 
diately preceding. This is the regular 
order. There are, no doubt, exceptions, 
of a pure and strong attachment : but 
they are rare indeed. This order is 
far more frequently interrupted, and 
the matter hastily adjusted, without any 
preliminaries, by a misfortune : as Irish 
morality teaches our degraded people 
to designate, what Christian morality 
denounces, as a damning sjn. In 
Mary’s three affairs of the heart, Mrs. 
C—’s influence alone, prevented a 
marriage. Had her father not been in 
Mr. C—'’s employment ; and, conse- 
quenty under the eye and influence of 
his family ; in other words, had they 
been more destitute, a marriage would, 
assuredly, have taken place. And thus 
would another have been added to the 
many streams, which are mingling their 
muddy waters, to inundate the land 
with overpopulation, wretchedness, and 
rebellion. For, moralize, or legislate, 
as we may, the hopelessly w retched, by 
an instinct of nature, must be rebels. 

As Irish habits and character are our 
subject, it may not be amiss to observe, 
in passing, that national, or should we 
not rather call it, religious trait, which 
Tim’s request to his mistress, to request 
of his master, exhibits. Our religious 
creed operates insensibly upon charac- 
ter, and imparts to the whole stream of 
conduct, its own rectitude, or peculiar 
obliquity. In the character, therefore, 
of the Irish peasant, that is, in unsophis- 
ticated Irish Popery, there is no open- 
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ness and straightforwardness. All is 
circuitous and mysterious, inaccurate 
and false. Every thing is arranged by 
intervention a deputy. Whether 
salvation is to be purchased, or a quar- 
ter of meadow, or potato land. Whe- 
ther a daughter is to be married, or a pig 
sold, there is a host of mediators engag- 
ed. Each, priest or peasant, consum- 
ing his quota of the native Irish poison, 
whiskey ; and, in return, contributing 
to the transaction his full quota of con- 
fusion, litigiousness, and ferocity. This 
system of mediatorship is not the finesse 
of a polished people, which would pre- 
vent the rude collision of principals ; for 
the primcipals are never missed from 
the argumentum baculinum, or the 
strife of tongues. No ; it is the servile 
spirit of his religion, with its “ Gods 
many, and Lords many,” which has 
wrapt the whole character of the Papist 
peasant, in mystery, vagueness, suspi- 
cion, and imbecile dependence. Poper 
brings down the gospel to a level wit 
merely natural feeling ; and, thus, car- 
nalizes what, else, were spiritual in the 
affections of its votary. “ Why would’nt 
he obey the mother that bore, and rear- 
ed him ?” was the gross and only reply 
of an aged devotee, to all the arguments 
we could produce against the interces- 
sion, indeed, paramount authority of the 
virgin, over the one mediator, Jesus 
glorified. What is wise for eternity, 
cannot be foolish for time. If it is safg 
to help out, even the Saviour’s merits 
and intercessions, with those of saints 
and angels, an additional mediator can- 
not, at any time, be amiss. ‘Tim’s re- 
quest to Mr. C—, must pass through 

{rs. C—. Had he a request to make 
of the mistress, it would have been 
made through the master. 

Another remarkable feature in the 
character of the Irish labourer, and 
which the present system tends to per- 
petuate, is his stupid ignorance of the 
very simplest processes in that business, 
from which he looks to derive subsis- 
tence throughout his life. Two labour- 
ers are able to mow, plough,sow, thrash, 
&c. and scarcely any one of them is 
acquainted with a// these branches. 
And yet, surely none of them requires 
either intelligence or adroitness beyond 
his compass, if but training and sti- 
mulus were applied. The great mass 
of our labourers have but brute force 
to apply to their work. A favorable 
season for getting in the seed may be 
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lost, or the hay crop may perish, for 
want of suitable hands, while numbers 
are standing idle and hungry in the 
market, waiting for some employment 
which asks from them mere labour, and 
can scarcely be said to contemplate 
them as rational and intelligent beings. 

Agricultural labourers may be di- 
vided into two classes. Some very 
few, who have been ancient settlers on 
the estate, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a resident landlord, rent 
from him a cottage and potato garden, 
and, perhaps, the grazing of a cow, at 
the usual rates of the country, and 
which they are enabled to pay, by the 
constant employment he affords them, 
at a hire of eight pence to ten pence a 
day. These are to be considered as 
under the immediate patronage of the 
landlord, and as having attained the 
maximum of a labourer’s prosperity. 
And though the balance of cash which 
appears in their favour on the steward’s 
books, can be but small, yet if other 
members of the family are industrious, 
and if all are sober and thrifty, they 
may live in comfort and independence. 
And certainly, if the moral link be- 
tween the landlord and this portion of 
his dependents had been drawn closer, 
by a vigilant and affectionate super- 
intendence, and to this their cireum- 
stances were highly favourable ; they 
would present a far different aspect, 
both in a physical, and moral, and, we 
may add, in a religious point of view, 
from that which they now exhibit. 
These few, however, be their moral 
state what it may, while strength to la- 
bour is continued to them, have an as- 
sured livelihood. But there is another, 
and a far more numerous portion, 
wholly dependent upon the fluctuat- 
ing demand for labour of the public 
market ; and, which is still worse, upon 
its fluctuating prices. At seed time 
and harvest they obtain daily employ- 
ment ; and, in threatening seasons, 
perhaps, for a few days, so high wages, 
as two shillings a day, or even more, 
with their diet, about which at such 
times they are very difficvlt to please. 
This becomes a heavy tax to the 
small farmer, who is compelled to em- 
ploy them on any terms rather than 
risk the safety of his crop. And it 
does not, in any way, benefit them ; 
for such seasons present an uninter- 
rupted scene of riot and intoxication. 
At other times, and particularly in 
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scarcesummers, between, as it is empha- 
tically called, the old and the new crop, 
wages are so low as four pence or five 
pence per day ; and the great majority 
are wholly unemployed—their own 
stock of provisions exhausted, and the 
market high in prices, if at all supplied 
with their staple, indeed only, food, 
potatoes and oatmeal. Thus are a 
reduced to such a state of wretched- 
ness, that able labourers are anxious to 
work for their food, without any other 
wages ; while their wives and children 
stroll through the country, as beggars 
or petty thieves; and in seasons of 
extreme scarcity, as avowed and un- 
blushing plunderers. Justifying their 
deeds by their necessities. By an in- 
stinct of the philosophy of nature, re- 
solving society into its primary ele- 
ments, and appealing to first principles, 
lodging a protest, which, true or false, 
it is hard to answer, that their “ poverty 
and not their will consents.” 

But there is one fact, on the very 
face of this statement, which may seem 
to contradict it. How, it will naturally 
be inquired, can such hopeless wretch- 
edness, not only maintain existence, 
but propagate and extend itself in 
all the wide-spread ramifications, and 
rank luxuriance of unheeded desolation ? 
Few, we believe, know any thing of 
our poor, who have not often asked 
themselves this question, with respect 
to particular families, “How do they 
contrive to live?” Leaving an inter- 
position of divine providence, little 
short of miraculous, to fill the awful 
chasm between the means and the end, 
we will simply state the means. A 
dunghill, standing close by the cabin- 
door, and purchased at the cost of filth, 
stench, and disease, supplies potatoes 
until the scarce season of the year. 
To say how they contrive to live 
during this season, you should live 
with them, and watch the hand of that 
gracious providence, who clothes the 
lilies of the field, and feeds the young 
ravens which cry unto him, daily in- 
terposing betweenthemand famine. A 
pig, of which it is scarcely exaggeration 
to say, that it eats, drinks, and sleeps, 
with the family, ekes out the deficient 
produce of manual labour, and thus 
pays the rent of their dear and mise- 
rable holding. This consists of four 
narrow, damp, unplastered, and un- 
divided, mud walls ; within which the 
whole inmates, males, females, and 


ig, eat, drink, and sleep together with 
ittle of furniture, and, in scarce sea- 
sons, without even a bed of straw—and 
of a quarter or an half acre of ground, 
on which the dunghill is manufactured 
into potatoes. As to clothes, even 
such as they have, how these are pro- 
cured, we are wholly at a loss to 
answer. 

This, we are satisfied, will not be 
considered an exaggerated statement 
of their misery, by any one acquainted 
with the condition of the great mass of 
agricultural labourers ; and, we may 
safely base upon it this conclusion, that 
on an average of prices and employ- 
ment, three days in the week, at eight 
| es to nine pence per day, that is, 
rom two shillings to two and six pence 
a week, or from five to six pounds a 
~ is about the product of a man’s 
abour, exclusive of what he does in 
the potato garden which he rents at 
nearly this sum, and which is scarcely 
ever sufficient to supply him with this 
essential article of his food throughout 
the year. 

In this division, we have, intention- 
ally, passed over a class of labourers, 
so small and so insignificant, as scarcely 
to be missed from a general statement. 
And yet,strange as it may seem, it is this 
class, which on an improved and more 
extended scale, and on more liberal 
principles, we would propose as a 
model of the plan which we are about 
to suggest. 

Most holders of small farms, ex- 
ceeding six or eight acres, and who 
have neither sons nor brothers resid- 
ing with them, diet and lodge a sort 
of farm servant, who attends to the more 
menial occupations of the farm yard, 
and when unemployed there, labours 
in the field. This is the lowest grade 
of agricultural labourer, and his wages 
we believe, never exceed from three 
to five pounds a year. Might not this 
plan benew modelled ; and thus adopted 
by the gentry, the station and liberality 
of the employer, imparting propor- 
tionate respectability and comfort to 
the situation of the servant. 

But to explain this more fully, let 
each resident proprietor estimate the 
number of labourers, which the ordi- 
nary business of his farm requires. And 
let him rather exceed, than fall short 
of the number requisite, since any sur- 
plus labour may always be profitably 
expended in draining, fencing, plant- 
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ing, and other permanent and valuable 
improvements. Let him select this 
number from the mass; and let his prin- 
ciple of selection be moral character 
and habits. Ifthe number exceed six, 
let it be divided into companies six in 
each. Of these, let five be unmarried 
men ; andthe younger the better, as 
their bad habits will be less inveterate, 
and their character more plastic. Let 
the sixth be a married man; and as 
very much will depend upon him and 
his wife, in carrying this plan into 
effect, particular care should be taken 
in selecting them. They should be, 
to say the Teast, steady, honest, sober, 
industrious, and of good moral prin- 
ciples. The man, of sufficient moral 
weight, to maintain his authority over 

the young men ; and able to instruct 
them in the ordinary processes of 
agriculture. And as nothing is re- 

quired in this man and his wife but 
good morals and intelligence, they 
may, if carefully sought after, be found 
in the class of common labourers ; and 
therefore, though the man is to possess 
the authority of a steward over the 
five of his company, yet he should not 
be exempted from labouring with them. 
A comfortable farm-house should then 
be erected, consisting of a kitchen 
with sleeping apartments at one end, 
for this man and his family, at the 
other end for the five young men, over 
whom he is to be place ed in the of- 
fice of sub-steward. The house should 
besupplied with the necessary furniture, 
arin grog solid,and just suchas is caleu- 
lated to form decent habits in the in- 
mates. Letthis sub-steward be supplied 
at convenient intervals by the steward, 

with potatoes, milk, oatmeal, butter— 
in fact with the usual fare, or somewhat 
better, of this class, in a farmer’s em- 
ployment. All the inmates should diet 
together ; the husband should act as 
head of the family; the wife should 
cook, wash, mend, and discharge the 
other household duties for all. From 
what has been already remarked, as to 
the product of labour, it would appear 
that five or six pounds a year wages to 
each of the five labourers, and some- 
thing more to the sub-steward, for his 
own labour and superintendence, and 
his wife’s domestic services, with plain, 
but plentiful diet, and comfortable 
lodging to all, would render their con- 
dition enviable to the majority of their 
own class, and enable each of them to 


lay by from three to four pounds a year. 
We do not, however, take upon us to 
fix precisely the wages; we would 
leave this to persons who may be bet- 
ter acquainted with the practical detail, 
and local circumstances of each neigh- 
bourhood. The principle by which 
they should be regulated is, that the “y 


would enable a man to clothe himself 


decently, and then to lay by, at least, 
two or three pounds each year. 

If this system were carried into 
operation, there can be no doubt that 
it would produce,so far as they deserved 
well in other respects, a decided pre- 
ference of Protestants. Because where 
you were purchasing a man’s whole 
disposable labour, you would certainly 
prefer him, who had less fear of work- 
ing than of drinking, on the many 
Roman Catholic holidays, which, even 
under the present system of daily 
engagements, the farmer often finds so 
inconvenient. It will not, we trust, be 
denied, that the religious improvement 
of his dependents should always be an 
object of deep interest to a Christian 
landlord ; and where no hostile pre- 


judices interpose a barrier, of practical 


attention. In furtherance of this ob- 
ject, it should be a standing rule, at 
least among the Protestant inmates 
of these establishments, to assemble 
daily to family prayer, at which the 
sub-steward, as head of the family, 
should officiate; and if he were a 
pious man, which, of course, would be 
a main object with every pious land- 
lord, a system of religious training 
might be superadded to his other of- 
fices, which would be, in the highest 
sense, a blessing, not only to the estate, 
but to the surrounding neighbourhood. 
He should make regular reports of his 
household, and any man incorrigibly 
idle, immoral, or insubordinate, should 
be expelled. Of course, from the con- 
stitution of these establishments. no 
man who married could continue in 
his situation. But as, on the other 
hand, no advantages could compensate 
the ill effects which must result from 
an undue restriction of marriage; and 
as the prospect of marriage, not as the 


thoughtless or desperate plunge of 


recklessness, or of sensual appetite, 
but as the avenue’to domestic rest and 
enjoyment, and the privilege and re- 
ward of honest industry, is a stimulus 
to much that is excellent, and a check 
upon much that is evil ; any man who 
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had saved a sum—say not less than 
twenty pounds, which, with prudence, 
and the aid of the savings bank, he 
might easily do before he arrived at 
the age of thirty, if he were disposed 
to marry,should be made a sub-steward, 
did a vacancy occur, or should receive 
a cottage and farm, in no instance less 
than five acres, at a fair rent ; this, 
his money, skill, and experience, would 
enable him to stock and farm to ad- 
vantage. But we need not encumber 
ourselves with the consideration, how 
are they to be disposed of? The fact 
is, that such persons would be sought 
for from every quarter, as stewards 
and as tenants. 

It may be objected, if this plan were 
universally adopted, where could you 
look for that extra supply of labourers, 
requisite forthe harvest work? Wepre- 
face our reply to this, by saying, that 
whatever means may be devised, cer- 
tainly none could wish to keep up, 
throughout the year, a number of men, 
dependant upon agricultural labour 
alone for their livelihood, and for whom 
there was no adequate employment, 
except in seasons of hurry. And then 
we answer, supposing the plan univer- 
sally adopted, which, perhaps, were 
impossible—first, from the unhurried 
labourers of other trades ; and next, 
from mutual co-operation. It is no- 
torious, that there is a spirit of ac- 
commodation among the agricultural 
classes, greater than subsists among 
the members of any other trade or 
business ; so that among them, in their 
present state of ignorance as to the 
first table of the divine law, “a good 
neighbour,” is the sum and expression 
of all excellence. Now, this spirit 
would be still more powerfully elicited 
under the proposed system. In fact, 
each neighbourhood would be, as if the 
property of an individual ; and the 
tield which called most loudly for them, 
would assemble the requisite number of 
labourers, from whatever quarter they 
could be best spared. 

The great advantage, in a political 
view, attending the system is, that it 
would remove, as far as is possible, the 
uncertainty of the labour market ; and 
thus diminish the awful number of un- 
successful speculators, in this lottery for 
employmentandfood. Thelabourmar- 
ket, under the present system, is a mere 
lottery: where, exceptin seasons of 
hurry, the blanks are to the prizes at 
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least as three to one. Not one out of 
every four professed labourers is em- 
ployed. And as all, who are accus- 
tomed to observe the movements of the 
human mind, well know its propensity 
to overcalculate resources ; this chance 
of an occasional day’s work, creates a 
human swarm, halflabourers, half beg- 
gars, and petty plunderers ; totally de- 
void of foresight and prudence, because 
prudence has never, for them, had any 
treasure to guard, any field for exer- 
cise. Reckless of, because inured 
to, misery. If employed, rioting in 
drunkenness. If unemployed, famish- 
ing. And, as the latter is the lesser 
evil, there is no one who takes the mo- 
rals of the people into account, and 
who passes through one of our villages 
ona Sunday, who can hesitate for a 
single moment in deciding, that a plen- 
tiful harvest, general employment, and 
good wages, are not a blessing, but a 
curse, to the people. 

If any one is unwilling to attach the 
same importance that we here do, to 
this effect of the proposed system on 
the labour market ; let him look at our 
manufactures, and see there the evils 
which result from the propensity of 
overcalculating, when combined with 
the indefinite demands of an uncertain 
market, fully exemplified. 

Over-population necessarily produces 
a competition for the necessaries of life. 
The industrious and successful earn 
them, by the labours of their hands, in 
honest independence. Others ob- 
tain them—when they do obtain them 
—as the boon of charity, or the spoil of 
plunder ; and thus, are either morally 
debased or perish. When some move 
in the great game of politics has 
opened an avenue for the introduction 
of our manufactures to a new market, 
each manufacturer is, at once, as busily 
engaged, as if he enjoyed a monopoly 
of the article which he can supply. 
Labourers are all employed. The lan- 
guishing manufactures appear to re- 
vive. And, speedily, a supply is cre- 
ated—not proportioned to the demands 
of the market, but to the number of 
competitors for supplying it. Those 
whose outlay of capital in machinery, 
labour, and stock of raw material, has 
enabled them to come first into the 
market, sell their goods at remunerating 
prices ; and perhaps realize a fortune, 
which serves to allure future specula- 
tors, when the memory of the bank- 
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ruptcy, ruin, and wretchedness, which 
fell to the lot of the vast majority, has 
passed away. The later supplies serve 
but to glut the market to satiety, lie on 
hands, are returned, perhaps damaged, 
and unsaleable. The employers be- 
come bankrupt. The operatives are 
thrown out of employment. The panic 
stops even the steady, though small, 
employment, which a due supply of the 
home market demands. And thus, 
this swelling wave of commerce, which 
gently wafted from our shores, on its 
smooth and sunny bosom, a gay vessel, 
rich in merchandise, and buoyant in 
hopes, returns a breaker, bearing upon 
its treacherous surface a shattered 
wreck—carries desolation and bank- 
ruptey into our manufactories, and fa- 
mine, wretchedness, and discontent 
throughout the land. 

But it will be said, “ This over-sup- 
ply, with all its evil consequences, has 
been, you admit, but the elfect of that 
competition, which an over-population, 
necessarily produced. Nothing can 
put down that competition, which does 
not provide employment and food, in 
some other quarter, for the excess of 
competitors above the demand. How 
do you provide for these?” We do 
not at all propose it. Perhaps emigra- 
tion alone can relieve the country of 
this political dropsy. If, indeed, the 
swellings of popular turbulence were 
to subside. If English capital, and 
skill, and enterprise, could explore our 
mines, and work our manufactories, 
without fear of conflagration and ruin. 
If absentee proprietors could improve 
and reside upon their estates, without 
risk to property or person, then, per- 
haps, emigration might not be neces- 
sary. But is it the object of the agita- 
tor that the country should be peaceful 
and prosperous? Will priests and de- 
magogues permit this? Will a feeble, 
timid, truckling administration, selling 
the country to repealers, that they may 
as the purchase money, keep, a little 
longer, their own places, compel them 
to permit it? We say, “ No,” to all. 
And therefore, we believe emigration 
necessary. We merely propose means 
of preventing the recurrence of this 
plethoric habit, when the country has 
been thus relieved. And, under the 
operation, we would save the patient 
from being drained of the heart’s blood, 
instead of the corrupt humours, by 
staying the emigration of the decent, 
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the moral, the religious—in a word, of 
the protestant. _ We are convinced, 
that no system will ever keep down an 
overpopulation. Promote moral and 
prudent habits. Impart a sense of de- 
cency ; of wants; and of comforts to 
the people, which does not, in every 
department of society, restrain, within 
due limits, that reckless, gambling spi- 
rit, which lives, as the phrase has it, 
from hand to mouth: and which does 
not give certainty and steadiness to the 
labour market. The means here pro- 
posed are principally conservative ; and 
of course, principally contemplate a 
healthful state of the country. It can- 
not, certainly, be carried into full and 
general operation, until the present ex- 
cess of population has been disposed 
of. This too, we admit, cannot in jus- 
tice be rashly or hastily done. We 
say, in justice. A few commercial ad- 
venturers who have long since failed 
and disappeared, have created the pau- 
~ of England. But in Ireland, the 
andlords are, as to all moral obligation, 
their fathers. Their electioneering am- 
bition and rack-rents have virtually be- 
gotten them ; and in justice, no less 
than in prudence and benevolence, they 
must not throw them off, until they see 
them, in some way or other, provided 
for. But let them now deliberate on 
the means, which, when this evil is re- 
moved, may prevent its recurrence. 
And let those, whose estates are al- 
ready clear, and who are, therefore, at 
liberty to keep them so, immediate] 
adopt the means best suited to this elt 
fect. Let them do so, not only for 
their own benefit and comfort ; but 
also, that their estates may furnish, as it 
were, model schools, tested and ap- 
proved by experience, to instruct the 
country in general, should our long 
provoked, but long-suffering and gra- 
cious God, ever brthg it again toa 
healthful condition, in the best and 
most effectual means, under the divine 
blessing, of preserving it moral, pros- 
perous, and happy. 

Of the two causes to which we have 
alluded, as giving birth to our agricul- 
tural paupers, namely, electioneering am- 
bition, and rack-rents, the priests have 
already removed the former. Few 
landlords, we believe, will again stock 
their lands with. freeholders. How 
soon these spiritual rulers of Ireland 
may deem it prudent to dispose of the 
lattercause, letthe landlords of Ireland 
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calculate. And among the data of this 
are let them place the following 
acts—tithe, and eee for tithe, 
effectually extinguished—cattle dis- 
trained, but no purchasers—parsons re- 
duced to beggary, and if they murmur, 
stoned—proctors, and process-servers 
fleeing or concealing themselves, to 
evade a crown summons, which they 
view as a sentence of death ; shudder- 
ing at this peaceful messenger of a fee- 
ble government, which, in its imbecility, 
can but persecute, and not protect, the 
loyal and submissive, as his abject slave 
would shudder at the bowl and bow- 
string of an eastern despot. Add to 
these, the magisterial bench deserted, 
when some unpopular cause is to come 
on—gentlemen of rank and property 
fleeing from their duty as grand and 
petit jurors—juries confessedly per- 
jured, some through terror, “some also 
of good will”—Attorney-generals, to the 
utter contempt of all law, and subver- 
sion of all government, defeated, in 
session’s courts, by hedge attorneys ; 
to-day, Proh pudor! for informality— 
we ask not, for it matters not, whether 
unintentional or designed ; to-morrow, 
from want of evidence, which any man 
in court could give, but none dare ; 
even beneath the thunderbolts of an 
Attorney-general’s ex officio frown, or 
the shelter of an Attorney-general’s 
wing. “I might as well hang myself 
out of the elm tree,” was the short re- 
ply of a process-server to his employer, 
when asked for evidence of duty per- 
formed and paid for. And that short 
reply from a menial of the courts, pas- 
sed a sentence upon his employer's 
year’s income, which the twelve judges 
cannot reverse. Unless, indeed, by 
first convincing him, that an honest and 
energetic government, is willing and 
able to protect him; and that in this 
now ungoverned land, death and duty 
are to be no longer identical. In fact, 
let them consider law a dead letter, 
whenever the people will have it so ; 
or rather by its tedious movement, and 
punctilious technicalities, shielding the 
plunderer and assassin from the arm of 
justice, and protecting them in the en- 
joyment of their unlawful spoil. So 
that, from the feebleness of its adminis- 
tration, the people have more than sus- 
pected, they have discovered, and sub- 
jected to the test of experience, the 
dangerous secret, that law is but a bug- 
a to = the timid, that the power 
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of its sanctions is based upon their 
fears ; and that they need but boldly 
anon to lay this spectre. If from 
these data, it appear probable, that the 
same spirit, and the same machinery, 
which raised from off their tenantry 
the comparatively light burden of tithe 
composition, will be still more zealously 
and effectively employed, in flinging 
from them the comparatively heavy 
burden of rent also—we would exhort 
the landlords of Ireland to anticipate 
the rough hand of the radical reformer, 
by lopping off every withered branch 
upon which his heavy axe might rea- 
sonably fall. We would exhort them, 
not to increase our agricultural pau- 
ers, by rack-rents, but to let their 
ands to those alone, upon whom they 
can depend, that is, to Protestants ; and 
to them, on fair and equitable terms. 
The truth is, that the landlords of 
Ireland have acted, neither liberally, 
nor prudently, in this matter. They 
have intruded into the auctioneer’s 
office, and virtually, if not avowedly, 
let their lands by auction. The 
highest bidder, with little, if any dis- 
count, for character, capital, and other 
resources, is almost uniformly declared 
the tenant. But two years have 
elapsed since we looked, for the last 
time, upon a beautiful dairy farm, of 
from two to three hundred acres, whose 
ivied tower, and peaceful secluded 
grave-yard, seated upon its highest 
eminence, have often been our way- 
mark in a dreary ride ; and upon whose 
green hillocks, and wide-spreading lux- 
urfant meadows, the eye loved to re- 
pose ; when it turned, distracted and 
disgusted, fromthe quarters, and con- 
acres, the naked brawling children, the 
hovels and dung pits, which fringed it. 
The lease of the occupying tenant was 
determinable, and within a few years of 
its expiration, he divided, and subdi- 
vided this ferme orneé, among some 
dozen cottiers, at enormous rents.— 
These, they could, by possibility, pay 
but for a few years, while they were 
converting, by mercilessly switching 
crops, its hitherto unbroken and luxuri- 
ant soil, into a caput mortuum. We 
saw it, for the last time, in its native 
loveliness, lawns, and herds, and trees, 
and tower, burnished with living gold, 
by the western beams of an autumnal 
sky. Another year, and this soothing 
landscape was cut up into shreds and 
patchwork, intersected with bare dikes 
2N 
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and muddy lanes, and dotted with ho- 
vels, One of the tenants was asked 
by an acquaintance, “ Why Ned, what 
did you mean by undertaking so many 
acres, at such arent?” We shall not 
offend the pious ear, by repeating his 
familiar oath, but his laconic reply, and 
significant wink, form no bad key to the 
history of Ireland. “ Why man, is’nt it 
easier any day to get an abatement 
than to get land?” Ned will pay his 
enormous rent fora year or two, ho- 
nestly, provided the agent and his bai- 
liffs keep a close watch upon his spon- 
taneously luxuriant crops. But when 
three years have thoroughly exhausted 
the native fertility of the land; and 
when, without skill or capital to restore 
it, every resource is taxed, not to pay 
the rent, which were impracticable, but 
“to force a stubborn soil for scanty 
bread,” who will dare to eject him ? 
or if ejected, who will dare to enter 
upon his dilapidated premises? The 
landlord must be content to let so much 
of his land lie waste and unproductive, 
harbouring Ned and his family in es- 
tated idleness; fit tools for Jesuit 
priests and revolutionising demagogues 
corrupting his other tenantry, and da- 


thaging his other property, or he must 
forcibly seize upon, and soon fling it 
from him, as a firebrand to inflame the 


country. Such spots have often fes- 
tered into Ireland’s worst sores. 

We said, just now, that for an obvi- 
ous mercantile reason, quite distinct 
from any religious bias, namely, their 

ssessing a large stock of disposable 
abour, the system which we have pro- 
posed, would cause a decided prefer- 
ence, among men of all creeds—or 
none, for Protestant labourers; and 
thus, that it would materially check the 
awful torrent of Protestant emigration, 
which is desolating this land of its sta- 
mina and luxuriance ; to fertilize, with 
them, the wilds of America, or the 
sands of New Holland. But, as this 
effeet of the proposed system developes 
itself, we think that we see some of the 
most timid gentry, in whom, even expe- 
rience has not dispelled the delusive 
hope of peace and safety, from com- 
promise of principle, and prostration of 
independence, upon which their fears 
laid hold ; we see them shrug their 
shoulders, and ask, “ what will the 
Roman Catholics think of all this?” We 
answer, “ No matter what they think 
of it. Dare tobe men. If you will not 
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ascend, with many, blessed be God, inthe 
present day, to the more elevated plat- 
form of uncompromising and ennobling 
Christianity: dare to be, at least, what 
your fathers were, men of high sensi- 
tive honor, and manly firmness. Men 
who would rather die in the harness of 
a volunteer corps, or quench, with their 
blood, the flames of their desolated 
hearths and altars, than immolate every 
principle of honor and religion, upon 
the shrine—not even of mob popularity, 
but of mob insolence—than debase 
themselves to the dust, by cringing to, 
and kissing the rod of a priest, who 
has scourged and trampled upon them 
—than be escorted, for protection, to 
the fox-cover, by a priest, who has 
raised, and on due submission condes- 
cends to lay, the tempest of popular 
indignation, which we never could have 
excited, until they became consenting 
parties to their own degradation ; and 
who, with a half-suppressed sneer of 
scorn, would parade these “lords of 
the soil” over their hereditary estates, 
as his grateful protegés; to the con- 
tempt and scorn of their very menials 
and tenantry. We speak but facts of 
newspaper notoriety. 

But, with this protest for principle 
and honor, we answer to your question, 
that the Roman Catholics will respect 
you for looking after your own; which, 
we contend, is a strong feeling amongst 
them. And, if you cannot appreciate, 
fully, the security to comfort, property, 
and life, derivable from being con- 
stantly surrounded by those who are 
identified with you in sympathies and 
interests, in friends and enemies, in 
weal and woe,—you will, we assert it, 
throw around you the shield of moral 
veneration, which will give you value, 
and consequent security to your life, 
even in the estimate of your enemies. 
Why is the murder of an unpopular 
king, an odious minister, a zealous par- 
tizan, or a respectable gentleman, of so 
rare occurrence ; while there is scarcely 
a fair, a funeral, or a holiday, when 
some one of the “ ignoble peers”—I 
speak it not in contempt, but to state 
my argument—is not offered up, b 
his friends, in sacrifice to Moloch ? 
Why? Because character clothes the 
one in the armour of a superstitious 
awe, against which the rabble may 
gnash their teeth but shrink from rude 
collision. While the other is vile and of 
no estimation. The worthless comrade 
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of to-day, is, in a squabble, knocked on 
the head to-morrow. His place, in the 
social or domestic scene, knows him no 
more. And after the funeral, which 
has supplied the neighbours with the 
carousal of another wake, and the 
riot of another burying, he is less 
thought of, by friends or family, than 
would the pig which was to pay his 
rent, had it been stolen, or met with some 
fatal accident. Ina word, the frequen- 
cy of murder is, everywhere, inversely, 
as the estimated value of a human life. 
And, now, assassination, through the 
abundance of competitors, is the worst 
paid trade amongst us. The archives 
of our courts of justice have registered 
the fact, or rather, that half a crown is 
the purchase money of a human life. 
And why? Because in these days of 
compromise and expediency; of pros- 
trate principle and tainted honor; of 
emancipation and reform; among the 
teeming moral embryos of the human 
family, with which the land swarms, it 
were difficult to find a man! As it 


respected my personal safety, I should 
much rather, not only that I were 
feared, but were hated, by an enemy, 
rather than despised. 


And is there no risk to property, in 
a system, which places flocks and herds, 
and golden harvests, at the absolute 
disposal of a priest, who well knows, 
and is not slow to avail himself, of the 
power, which this confers? Have we 
not seen meadows rot, and corn shed, 
and the herds, with bursting udders, 
lowing piteously for relief, which could 
be purchased from the tender mercies 
of a priestly demagogue, but by a sa- 
crifice of principle and independence ? 
It were scarcely wise to leave a dan- 
gerous weapon in the hand of an ene- 
my, who did already, and, assuredly 
will again, use it to your injury ; because 
the sure process of disarming him, dis- 
turbed a false and treacherous peace, 
and anticipated some small portion of 
otherwise certain future annoyance. 
The Romish Church has, indeed, only 
partially felt the pulse of the country. 
But it has fully ascertained the revenue 
of power, over our country gentlemen, 
to be derived, from first prohibiting, 
then sanctioning, by a conditional in- 
dulgence, their agricultural occupations 
and field sports. Full-grown Popery 
has ever been a relentless tyrant. The 
time of her maturity is fast Sie. 
And when her claws have fully grown, 
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and she is prepared to spring upon her 
prey, which, with lynx-eyed vigilance, 
she has scanned and measured ; we 
may expect to see the labour-market 
transferred from the outer court of the 
chapel to the sanctuary ; and from the 
Sabbath noon to the vespers, and saints’ 
days, of Popish idolatry. We may see 
the time, when a heretic landlord must 
qualify at the font, to render himself 
worthy of the services of a Popish 
labourer. And when, in some critical 
emergency, he may have to make his 
option between poverty and popery— 
between temporal and eternal ruin. 

It should not, however, in justice to 
the plan here proposed, be, for a mo- 
ment, thought, that it, necessarily, im- 
plies, that its subjects should be Pro- 
testants. By no means. We confess, 
indeed, that we should far prefer that 
they were such. But we deny that it 
is at all necessary. If any proprietor, 
or farmer of land, prefers, or is pledged 
to, Roman Catholic labourers, we assert 
that every argument advanced, in its 
degree, applies to them, and proves the 
plan proposed to be better than the 

resent one, for their management also. 
But if any Protestant landlord is dis- 
posed to adopt it, as the nucleus of-a 
Protestant colony ; he will find it pe- 
culiarly calculated to effect this object, 
permanently, and without furnishing 
any reasonable cause of excuse; on 
account of its gradual operation, and 
preparatory discipline. 

At the very outset,such a man will ex- 
claim, “where are the Protestants to be 
got? We see around us Roman Catholic 
labourers in abundance, from whom we 
might select ; but where are we to find 
even without selecting, the requisite 
number of Protestants *” We might 
answer, procure them from Scotland— 
from the North of Ireland—from “ ul- 
tima Thulé,” from any distance, and 
with any trouble ; and if you agree with 
us, as to the state and prospects of Ire- 
land, and their cause, you will think the 
end worthy of the means—such “ la- 
bourer worthy of his hire.” But this 
is unnecessary. Communicate your 
plan to the Protestant clergy, of your 
own, and of the neighbouring parishes; 
and you will, soon, have an ample list 
of names, and characters, and other 
necessary details, from which to make 

our selection. But are there, indeed, 
in your immediate neighbourhood, and 
among the very labourers whom you 
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occasionally employ, no Protestants 
neglected and unknown? Look more 
closely. It is wonderful how Protest- 
ant individuals—aye, and Protestant 
congregations too, when sought after, 
emerge from the rubbish of Popery, 
and start into view, in places, where 
their existence was not previously 
dreamed of. The eye that but searches 
them out, seems as though it created 
them. If you observe, among your 
labourers, a man who appears as if he 
had known better days; and rather to 
have been reduced to, than originall 
on a level with those around him—wit 
some lingering traces of the aristocrac 
of feeling, civil and religious, still visi- 
ble in his downcast countenance—his 
eneral appearance—decency in 
< man, a. if his samen be oe 
gent, is seldom, indeed, seen at his 
parish church ; because his profession 
of your religion, and that of the State, 
draws upon him persecution and con- 
tempt—a man, apparently, ill at ease in 
heart or conscience ; and as if balanc- 
ing between emigration and apettany. 
Enquire more diligently about this man, 
and you may find in him the seeds, when 
fostered and developed, of a manly, 
loyal, and faithful dependent. Enquire, 
too, among the tenantry of any liberal 
Protestant in your neighbourhood, and 
ou will sometimes hear of a decent 
rotestant family, which has sold its 
little all, and is on the wing for Ame- 
rica, with its capital and industry; not 
because it feels no pang at parting from 
each hill and dale, each rock and tree, 


Which embosom the bower, 
Where ‘the home of its forefathers stood, 


but because it can no longer bear up 
against the grinding despotism of 
Popery, leagued with the discourage- 
ment of liberal Protestantism; which, 
at whatever oman of principle, would 
escape the condemnation of mob county 
regulators, as they are pleased to style 
themselves, for the heavy crime of 
patronising industry, loyalty, and some- 
times genuine piety, in the person of a 
Protestant. 

But if you would draw from the 
fountain, go to the nearest sea-port ; 
and there see the ruptured artery, 
through which, the heart’s blood of Ire- 
land is fast flowing. There see the 
only specimens which Ireland ever fur- 
nished of a respectable yeomanry, such 
as England, in her best days, might 
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have been proud to own. And see 
them, bowing before the spirit of the 
times, and with mingled feelings, of 
tender regret, and burning indignation, 
bidding a final adieu to her devoted 
shores. There see, at once, the effects 
of conciliation, and a fruitful source of 
the miseries of Ireland ; for there 


See the rural virtues leave the land, 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads 
the sail, 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 


Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; 
And piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 


The sum of Protestant emigration, 
within the last five years, it were almost 
impossible to state fully, and if so stated, 
would not be credited. It is not from 
this or that neighbourhood alone. Panic 
and disgust have seized upon the Pro- 
testant yeomanry, throughout Ireland. 
The country is not bleeding merely ; 
it is sweating blood. Protestant emi- 
gration is checked but by one argument, 
“we are not yet ready.” We have be- 
fore us a list of THREE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-FIVE names of Protestants, 
who lately emigrated, almost in a body, 
from a circle not exceeding five miles 
in diameter, and from one of the most 
Popish and turbulent counties in Ire- 
ee eee They have aban- 
doned to the evil genius of the land, 
the neat cottages, and smiling enclo- 
sures, of a once thriving Protestant co- 
lony. Numbers from adjoining districts 
—from Templemore, from Clojordan, 
from Rathdowney, from Kilcooly, &c., 
have also fled for their lives, and more 
are preparing to follow. The Palatines 
are all quitting the country. A gallant 
and loyal officer, while on duty lately 
with his regiment, in the neighbour- 
hood of Adare, where are still the ex- 
piring remains of a Palatine colony, 
passed on the road a oa with a 
manly but discontented countenance. 
He said to a brother officer, “ That man 
is of German extraction, I know his 
light hair and blue eye.” The question 
was put, and answered in the affirma- 
tive. He was asked, “ whether there 
were many of his countrymen in the 
neighbourhood?” He answered with 
honest indignation, “ Not now, and 
there will shortly be fewer! This is 
not a land for Protestants !” 

At our sea-ports then you will find 
Protestants of every grade—labourers, 
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farmers, and artisans. These “heart- 
sick exiles” will gladly stop, in answer 
to your call, and hail it as the dawning 
of a brighter day for their illfated 
country. Protect and cherish them. 
Substitute them every where, as oppor- 
tunity offers, for the uncivilized horde 
with which you are now encircled, but 
which are connected with you by no 
moral tie. Whose Proteus characters, 
totally devoid of truth and gratitude— 
for the latter of which, their language 
has never been taxed even for a name 
—no kindness can win, and no princi- 
ples can fix. And who are, therefore, 
even prepared, as the times vary, to be 
abject slaves, or insolent tyrants. 

In what we said above, as to the ob- 
ligation on landlords to provide for their 
cottier tenants, we would not be mis- 
understood. In the relation of land- 
lord and tenant, as in every other rela- 
tion, there is, of course, a reciprocity of 
obligation. The landlord can be bound 
to the tenant by no tie, beyond what 
his legal bonds furnish, unless where 
the tenant identifies himself with his 
interests. If the latter practically 
evince that he has another, and a rival 
master, with interests diametrically op- 
' if he candidly avow, that at the 

idding of a priest, he would rise in 
rebellious arms, to further a secular 
cause, which can stand but upon the 
ruin of his landlord’s interests—which 
would eject him from his property, and 
rob him of his life—then, doubtless, his 
lease accurately defines all that such a 
man can claim, or reasonably expect, 
from hislandlord—except, indeed, every 
effort in his power, to let in light upon 
his gross darkness, and to promote his 
spiritual good. 

We have stated, what we believe to 
be, one of the mediate and instrumental 
causes of the moral debasement, the in- 
subordination, and the wretchedness of 
Ireland. The final cause is the laxity 
of principle, the compromising expe- 
diency, the griping covetousness, the 
religious indifference—in a word—the 
ungodliness of nominal Protestantism. 
The radical reform, therefore, which we 
would propose for the consideration and 
adoption of Protestants, is—Godliness. 
“ Let God arise, and his enemies shall 
be scattered, and all they that hate him 
shall flee before him.” In the topi- 
cal remedy proposed for the proxi- 
mate cause to which we have more 
particularly referred, we have merely 
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thrown out a hint, for the consideration 
of those who are more conversant with 
the practical part of such matters than 
we are, whose rural excursions, it may 
be supposed, are confined to College 
parks and academic groves. The plan 
which we have suggested, will, perhaps, 
be attended with some trouble in its 
execution ; though by no means such 
as indolence and timidity would conjure 
up. But if any plan for the moral im- 
provement—nay, we must say, moral 
regeneration, of a people, can be de- 
vised, free from trouble, let it be pre- 
ferred. It will, we have no doubt, 
admit of many modifications and im- 
provements in its detail, suggested by 
ractical experience, or required by 
ocal circumstances. To these we freely 
submit it. The principle, alone, we 
contend for, and it is this, that landlords, 
and farmers generally, should avoid, as 
far as is practicable, the creating, or 
continuing to maintain, a body of men 
with the usual appendage of wives and 
children, over which they can exercise 
no moral controul ; and with whose 
characters, and even persons, they are 
for the most part, unacquainted. A 
body, too, which bears within it a ten- 
dency to increase beyond its means of 
subsistence. Whose daily resources 
are but barely sufficient for its daily 
wants, and which, thus, lives, as it were, 
daily upon the confines of destitution 
and consequent anarchy. A body self- 
trained, and therefore trained by igno- 
rance and idleness. And that for such 
should be substituted a body of labour- 
ers, over whom they can exercise a 
training discipline, a vigilant superin- 
tendance, a powerful moral, and in 
many cases, religious influence. With 
the certainty of detection and punish- 
ment, to deter them from crime—with 
the necessaries and comforts of life as- 
sured to them, to remove much temp- 
tation to crime, and to carry them 
cheerfully through their duties. And 
with the prospect of advancement and 
reward, comfortable independence, and 
domestic enjoyment, to stimulate them 
to active and intelligent industry—to 
temperance, frugality, and virtue. 

We need scarcely to repeat, with 
the qualification already mentioned, 
that no landlord would be justified in 
adopting this plan, whose estate swarms 
with cottiers, who exist but by his em- 
ployment, and who are faithful to his 
interests—in his neighbourhood and 
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connection with whom, he feels, that 
life and property are secure. But, cer- 
tainly, the landlord whose estate is 
clear of such—and the great body of 
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by justice, but benevolence, in selecting 
from out of the great mass of labourers 
who, now, divide their employment, the 
few, to whom, for the attainment of 


farmers who rent land, and who are 
under no engagements or obligation to 
such, would be fully warranted, not only 


such desirable ends, they would, res- 
pectively, confine it. 


MOSCHUS IDYLLIUM I. 


AMOR FUGITIVUS, 


«“ Ye Paphian nymphs, search every grove,” 
The weeping Aphrodite cried, 

“ Ye swains pursue the truant Love, 

Who wandered from his mother’s side ; 

And whosoe’er shall soothe the pain 

I feel for my lost bosom’s lord, 

From Beauty’s balmy lip shall gain 

Two kisses, as a meet reward. 


« T’'ll tell ye how ye best may know, 
Where’er you find my vagrant child, 
Whose absence wrings my heart with woe, 
For ever thoughtless, ever wild. 

His eyes are sparkling with the fire 
Kindled so oft within your breast, 

And lighted only to expire 

With loss of happiness and rest. 

A wicked heart, a wily tongue, 

On whose soft tones too many a one 

Has captive and enchanted hung, 

And wakened, when the dream was done, 
To mourn that such a boy could be 

An adept in cold perfidy. 


“ His golden curls unbraided flow, 
Adown his neck and shoulders fair ; 
And in his dimpled cheek the glow 

Is richly tinted, and as rare 

As that which dyes Calabria’s rose. 

Mild clime, where only nature knows, 
Unchill’d by winter's frozen tear, 

Twin spring, twin summer thro’ the year. 


“ He wears a bow, and quiver too, 

Then heed, lest in your search ye rue 
The wound that he contrives to waft 

So slily on his feather’d shaft. 

But should you find him, bind his hands, 
Cutting his bow-string for the bands. 
He'll kneel, and weep, implore, and pray, 
Still yield not to the runaway : 

He'll ask, or offer ye, a kiss, 

But nymphs and swains beware of this, 
For fragrant tho’ his breath may be, 

As flowers whose dew the wild bee sips 
Believe what now ye hear from me, 
Poison lurks ever on Love's lips.” 
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When first the college-rolls receive his name, 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Through all his veins the fever of renown 
Spreads from the strong contagion of the gown ; 
O’er Bodley’s dome his future labours spread, 
And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 


The day that preceded my departure 
from Bog-Lodge, to pass the entrance 
examination in the University of Dub- 
lin, was one not soon to be forgotten 
in the annals of my family. My sisters 
had been up with the first light of day 
to pack my things, namely, my clothes, 
a few books, and a plumb-cake, which 
my kind Aunt Jenny had made on pur- 
pose for me to distribute among we 
young companions in college. I too 
only a few books, as I was to return 
home immediately after entrance ; but 
those few were packed in my port- 
manteau, at the recommendation of 
another maiden aunt, by name Sally, 
who advised me to take a Homer, a 
Virgil, a Terence, and a Horace, “just 
to cast my eye over them on the morn- 
ing of the examination.” My mother 
did nothing all day but run out of one 
room and into another, call the ser- 
vants, and ask were they sure of this 
thing and that ? pull all the things out 
of my trunk to ascertain if they were 
properly packed; or run into the 
kitchen and disperse the servants in 
all directions for my father, to ask him 
some question, or give him some orders. 
My father was indeed the only uncon- 
cerned person among us. He walked 
about the farm as if nothing extraordi- 
nary was about to happen; and seemed 
so little inclined to come in the 
way of the bustle, that, excepting 
when summoned by an emissary from 
my mother, he kept aloof from the 
house all day. On such occasions he 
would slowly, and reluctantly, walk 
homewards, grumbling—* Plague on 
them! can’t they let a man alone with 
their nonsense !!” till summoned by 
fresh messengers, and perhaps by the 
distant voice of his helpmate, calling 
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out, “ John, John, where are you? I 
want to speak to you! He would put 
more alacrity into his motions, and 
hasten to meet my mother, saying, in a 
cheerful voice, “ Here, my heart, what 
is it you want ?” The answer to this 

uestion did not, it is true, always set 
orth a case of sufficient importance to 
justify the bringing of my poor father 
in a hurry across four or five fields, 
especially as our stiles are rather hard 
to climb, and he has had a touch of 
lumbago ; but his patience, and obe- 
dience, were most exemplary ; and 
whether the matter in hand was to get 
a bit of twine to tie a parcel, or to 
solve the problem of which of two 
coats I was to wear in Dublin, his 
attention to my mother’s wishes was 
unfailing. Once indeed, and only once, 
did he lose his habitual composure at 
what he seemed to consider an unrea- 
sonable command on her part. She 
had dispatched all the servants and 
labourers about the place in different 
directions in search of him, and was 
herself perched on an elevated spot in 
the barley field, making the sylvan 
echoes reverberate the name of her 
beloved, when, for the fifteenth time in 
the course of the day, my father came 
from the other end of the farm, obedient 
to this the fifteenth command. He ad- 
vanced with difficulty, and no wonder, 
considering the length of ground he had 
traversed since morning ; buthe spokein 
thesame resigned tone as ever, while his 
eye seemed to say, “pray, have mercy 
on me!” But mercy was not, at this 
moment, an inmate of my mother’s 
bosom. She hailed him with—* Why, 
John, what on earth has kept you so 
long? Here I have been waiting, and 
calling, and sending for you, and you 
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no more minding me than if you were 
deaf. I declare this kind of thing is 
not to be borne !” 

“ Well, my heart, and what is it I am 
to do for you ? 

“ Why, go down to Inishogh im- 
mediately, and get some spirit of cam- 
phor for Joe’s tooth. We had as near 
as possible packed his trunk without 
it. Be sure and tell Mr. M‘Dorey to 
send it very strong.” 

My poor father could contain him- 
self no longer, but broke out with—* I 

rotest to Heaven my—my love—this 
is more than I can submit to! Can't 
Joe go for himself? I think it would 
be more becoming than for me to be a 
slave to my own son.” 

To these rebellious expressions my 
mother indignantly replied,—* Why 
then, upon my word, Joe shall not go, 
and I wonder at your proposing it,—I 
think we may at least permit him to 
enjoy the ty of his sisters and 
aunts on this the last day he is to spend 
at home.” 

“The last day!” exclaimed my fa- 
ther, “why, what the plague, isn’t he 
coming back on Friday, and can’t he 
have enough of the society of his sis- 
ters then, and of his aunts too, plague 
take them !” 

“Of course he cannot,” said Aunt 
Sally, who had just joined the group, 
“ when you know he will be reading for 
the premium, and of course, poor fel- 
low, will be able to see but little of us.” 

“ Reading for the premjum,—stuff— 
and if he can’t go, can't one of the 
servants, or one of the men go ?” 

“ Yes,” said my mother, “and leave 
the business of the farm undone, and 
the dinner uncooked.” 

“T protest,” said Aunt Sally, “ John 
is really too absurd; for he knows, 
that if haa ’s tooth should ache in col- 
lege, it will be impossible for him to 
answer in that clear and distinct manner 
which is indispensable to a young man’s 
success.” 

The dispute ended, in a servant-boy 
being sent to Inishogh, while my mo- 
ther and Aunt Sally joined in exclaim- 
ing against my father for his selfish dis- 
position, that would not let him take a 

insworth of trouble to save his whole 
ily from a tooth-ache. 

I may here observe that Aunt Sally 
maintains an authority over my father, 
superior even to that exercised by my 
mother ; which is not extraordinary, 
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considering that her ascendancy pre- 
dominates at Bog Lodge, in every 
thing, from the education of the chil- 
dren to the dressing of the dinner. In 
fact, my mother only plays second fid- 
dle to Aunt Sally, who is certainly a 
very clever person, as is evident from 
her manner of conversation: for let 
the subject be what it may, algebra or 
haymaking, theology or potatoes, all 
are discussed with a volubility and de- 
cision which show a well-informed and 
commanding mind. Even when, as 
sometimes happens, she knows nothing 
of the subject on the ¢apis, she is not 
content with being silent, or with a sim- 
iy confession of ignorance, like my 
ather or other ordinary people ; but 
occupies half an hour in informing us 
that she knows nothing, and giving us 
reasons why, in the most classical and 
sesquipedal English. As my literary 
education, together with that of m 
sisters, has been entirely under the di- 
rection of my invaluable aunt for many 
years, it is not surprising that at so im- 
portant an era of my life, as entering 
college, she should feel considerably 
interested, and exert her powers of 
eloquence, both to incite me to the ac- 
quirement of academic honours, and 
my sisters to the best arrangement of 
my portmanteau. This last feat was 
at length happily accomplished, and we 
sat down toa very late dinner. The 
conversation at table was chiefly con- 
fined to tHe ladies ; for I sat silent, 
wrapt in anticipations of future great- 
ness ; and my futher was so fully occu- 
pied in appeasing his hunger, which 
that day was rather sharp, that he onl 
muttered a few broken sentences, whic 
as they were apparently addressed con- 
fidentially to his plate, none thought it 
incumbent on them to answer. The 
rest of the evening was spent in dis- 
cussing the many and great things I 
was to perform at entrance. Aunt Jen- 
ny said, that if I was a good boy, and 
said my lessons well, perhaps, besides 
getting first place, the Provost would 
make an exception in my favour, and 
give meahandsome book for a premium, 
At this sentence of Aunt Jenny, a 
grunt issued from my father, who was 
sitting near the fire. This, by the by, 
has been, for whatever reason, for some 
time back, his usual mode of joining in 
our conversation ; and we are so well 
accustomed to it, .as to be able to dis- 
tinguish by the intonation, between his 
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grunt applausive, and that expressing 
displeasure, or even minuter shades of 
sentiment. 

Aunt Sally relied on my implicitly 
following the directions which she had 
so often given me, about sitting firm 
and erect at the examinations, and re- 
peating the answers ina full, clear, 
voice, and looking full in the examiner’s 
face. Nothing, she observed, was of 
more importance toa young man than the 
impression he leaves on the minds of 
others, and nothing influences that im- 
pression more than manners—and she 
hoped that mine would leave such an 
impression on the minds of the Uni- 
versity as would influence them most 
favourably towards me, not only in 
awarding an honourable place to me at 
entrance, but through the whole of miy 
subsequent course. 

A grunt from my father followed 
Aunt Sally’s harangue. 

My mother desired me to be sure 
and get the first place—and to read all 
the books which Aunt Sally had put 
up for me—and to take care and an- 
swer my very best—and to observe all 
Aunt Sally’s directions about pronunci- 
ation and manner of answering, and 
then I should be sure to get the first 
place. 

We parted for the night. Next 
morning I rose early, took leave for the 
first time in my. life of parents, aunts, 
and sisters, and mounted the Dublin 
mail with a beating heart. The world 
was literally new to me: I had never 
been ten miles from home, and knew 
nothing of men and customs, beyond 
the confines of my native parish. 
These considerations, however, did not 
disturb me. I had no fears of future 
failure either in College or the world. 
My talents I knew to be prodigious, 
and had been so often assured of my 
scholastic abilities by = aunts and 
sisters, and by my tutor Mr. M‘Classi- 
can, that I could anticipate nothing 
short of a brilliant triumph. But on 
my classical attainments, (great as they 
undoubtedly are,) I relied less than on 
my. talents in general literature, especi- 
ally poetry, for which I have a fine 
genius, which has received the suffrages 
as well of the female circle at home, as 
of all the neighbouring ladies and gen- 
tlemen who visit us, and who have al- 
ways testified the highest admiration of 
my precocious intellect. In fact, (if I 
ma _~ ‘it without exceeding the 
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bounds of mage I had already out- 
done Milton, Dryden, and Pope ; for 
whereas their juvenile efforts had been 
confined to what are called minor po- 
ems, I had already written great part 
of a romantic epic in the manner of the 
Corsair, to be comprised in twenty 
cantos. My reasoning on this subject 
was strictly logical. If, said I, at the 
age of eighteen, I have already sur- 
passed the greatest poets that ever ex- 
isted,to what an inconceivable eminence 
shall I not have attained at the end of 
my life! My father, I am sorry to say, 
thinks proper to differ from the rest of 
mankind respecting my abilities. When 
my Aunt Sally would appeal to my ‘Ode 
to Phingari,’ (which means the moon) 
as a proof that I had talents sufficiens 
to carry off all the premiums, prizes, 
and medals, classic and scientific, which 
the college had to bestow, he would 
grunt and mutter something about— 
“better mind his books than be writing 
such heaps of trash—do him no good 
in college—just idling the boy, and 
making a fool of him.” Or if he vep- 
tured to criticise my lines, and prove 
them to be “nonsense,” he encountered 
such screams of indignation from the 
ladies, as deprived him of courage to 
proceed. He has (strange to say) the 
reputation of being a good scholar, and 
judge of literature, but he certainly 
does not exhibit these qualities among 
his own family. I remember a criti- 
cism of his which moved the just con- 
tempt of the Inishogh ladies’ reading 
society, and which I insert as a speci- 
men of his peculiar mode of thinking. 
In my “ Ode” just mentioned, are the 
following lines : 


nsive light 


“ By lone Phingari’s 
How swiftly rows the Mameluke ; 
Chanting to his guitar so light 
A nore of the silvery brook. 
! 


And oh! the Bulbul’s lay he loves 


To list in isles of orient clime ; 
Where through each fairy bower he roves, 
Building the deep entrancing rhyme.” 


Now nothing can be more in the 
style of Byron than these lines. They 
have, as Miss Scriblerina Botherem ob- 
serves, the melancholy swell, and deep 
unutterable feelings of his aes But 
my poor father cares little for deep un- 
utterable feelings. Heasks howthissame 
Mameluke can row swiftly, and play 
the guitar at the same time ?—and as 
for the next verse, he can’t for the life 
of him see any meaning or sense in it 


at all—and if there be anything in it 
o 
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worth saying, it is worth saying clearly, 
or else not atall. My sisters who took 
up the cudgels for me, informed him 
that it is absurd to criticise the modern 
school of poetry, as you would the old- 
fashioned precise verse of Milton and 
Dryden—that my lines present to the 
mind an image of deep impassioned 
loveliness, whose very obscurity makes 
it appear as if dim with a halo of po- 
etical atmosphere. My father made 
no reply, except saying, that “if I 
minded my business more, and read the 
classics instead of stringing a parcel 
of nonsense together, I might come to 
know what poetry is, and perhaps see 
that it does not consist in talking about 
Phingari, and bulbuls, and orient 
climes, and such stuff!!!” 

It is not to be supposed that I suffer 
the fire of my genius to be damped by 
these or any other of my father’s criti- 
cisms, inasmuch as he is on this, as on 
all other matters at issue between him 
and Aunt Sally, a minority in himself. 

With the consciousness of such 
splendid talents, I could not help say- 
ing to myself, as the coach, on whose 
roof I sat, rolled along the crowded 
streets of Dublin—* Little do these 
people know who is entering their city 
at this moment!” And when jostled 
at the coach office by porters and jin- 
gle-men, and all sorts of dirty persons, 
[ indignantly called to mind that the 
time was at hand when I should walk 
their streets, not undistinguished as at 
present, from the ordinary herd of 
men. I stopped at Macken’s hotel, in 
Dawson-street, which has thus acquired 
a kind of classic celebrity ; and having 
introduced myself to my intended tu- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Golumpus, who had 
been selected because Aunt Sally was 
once in his company. I occupied my- 
self for a day or two in walking about 
the city, and surveying its objects of 
interest. Among these was a remark- 
able pillar, erected in honour of the 
immortal Nelson, to the top of which 
I ascended ; and a puppet-show, which 
a man exhibited at the corner of Car- 
lisle bridge, for only a halfpenny a 
peep, and which contained some highly 
interesting representations. In the 
confectioner’s shops, I found a very 
agreeable mode of spending my spare 
time in the intervals of sight-seeing, 
especially after my excellent Aunt 
Jenny’s plum cake had been consumed : 
which, by the by, I may as well men- 


tion, I did not distribute according to 
her directions, not feeling quite easy at 
the idea of carrying a plum-cake 
through the streets into the courts of 
the College, and there dividing it 
among the gownsmen. My happiness 
was, however, considerably diminished 
by the reflections which I was often 
forced to make on the state of my 
wardrobe. My clothes, though they 
still fitted me, were not of the newest 
cut, and I soon perceived that however 
suitable for a lounge in the streets, (or 
rather street) of Inishogh, they were 
but ill calculated to compete with the 
fashionable vestments of the gay 
world in College-green and Dame- 
street. In fact, before leaving home, I 
had had some secret misgivings, that my 
outward man but ill accorded with the 
splendour of my pretensions in other 
eee but though my mother was 
inclined to snapeene, yet Aunt Sally 
was so decidedly against granting my 
petition for at least a new coat, that the 
thing was altogether impossible. My 
aunt argued with her usual ability, that 
my newest suit, which had been made 
eighteen months before by Thady 
O‘Brallaghan, the Inishogh tailor, was 
good enough for me, during my short 
stay in Dublin, and the other suit, of 
about four years’ standing, would, with 
a little mending, do admirably well for 
travelling in. Manners, she remarked, 
form the essential distinction of a gen- 
tleman, and a real gentleman could 
never be mistaken for anything else, 
however mean his, attire—while low, 
underbred people were sure to be de- 
tected, rh all the finery which 
their. money could heap on them. 
Though not so thoroughly convinced 
of the applicability of these maxims to 
my own case, as [am wont to be by 
Aunt Sally’s reasonings on theology, 
and politics, I was forced to make the 
best of it, and persuade myself that 
such was the grace and gentility of my 
demeanour, that I came within the 
principle of Mr. Twitch’s observation, 
that “little Flanagan would look well 
in any thing.” Still, as ever and anon 
I caught a glimpse of my figure ina 
mirror in some x window, I could 
not repress some bitter feelings of mor- 
tification at my battered hat and shabby 
coat, as well as some uncharitable wish- 
es concerning my Aunt Sally. 

On the appointed da I entered 
college. When fairly in the hall I felt 
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my self-confidence to be on the wane, 
and stronger when my name and pa- 
rentage were asked ; I gave them in 
with a proud consciousness of the 
honour I was destined to confer on my 
Alma Meter at some future indefinite 
time, yet I trembled for the event of 
the present examination. In fact, 
there was cause for apprehension ; for 
it seems the Fellows are not content 
with the grand general translation of 
a passage, which shows that a man is 
fully master of its spirit but they have 
a plaguy precise way of requiring the 
meaning of every word—a pedantic 
and tiresome process, fit only for a 
plodder, and unworthy of a man of 
genius. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, it happened, that I had com- 
pletely forgotten both the sense and 
spirit of every line which I was required 
to translate ; and one of the examiners 
(a truculent looking fellow) said it was 
a shame for my friends to send me so 
ill prepared. However, I passed, and 
got——last place! The first was won 
by a vulgar fellow, who sat near me, 
and whose voice and manner ought to 
have made’ the Fellows (according to 
Aunt Sally’s theory) unanimous in re- 
jecting him. He certainly translated 
with wonderful fluency and accuracy— 
that [ allow ; but his look was coarse 
and uninspired, and he was utterly 
destitute of what at Bog Lodge is 
called manners. During the progress 
of the examination, a very odd and un- 
wonted feeling, made up of surprise 
and shame, had grown upon me ; at 
times I could hardly believe but that 
I was asleep, and should presently 
awake, and find myself in my own bed 
at home. That disgrace and failure 
should ever come to be named in the 
same sentence with me, was what had 
never entered into my imagination— 
what I had never calculated on as 
possible in the nature of things. What! 
I, the clever and talented Joey Skim- 
things—the youthful genius of Inis- 
hogh—the admirable Crichton of the 
age, whose name would shed a classic 
splendour over the neighbourhood of 
Bog Lodge !!!—that I should be set 
down among the dunces !—nonsense! 
It must be all a delusion, and I must be 
dreaming like Nie Bottom, a most rare 
dream ; on waking from which, I shall 
no longer be an ass, but, as nature 
made me, a most proper and sweet 
youth as you shall see on a summer's 
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day. But these flattering speculations 
were compelled to give way to a dire 
persuasion of the reality. I was, and 
there was no use in denying it, a huge 
way—a monstrous way from the top 
of the class. That I had actually got 
last place, I did not, it is true, learn 
till the next day; but still I knew 
enough to warrant me in presuming 
that my return to Bog Lodge, and my 
reception by Aunt Sally would be con- 
siderably on the wrong side of trium- 
phal. When all was over, and I was 
borne amid the joyful rush of my fel- 
low-students into the crowded court of 
the College, I had one solitary satis- 
faction, that I knew no one there. 
Forcing my way through the throng 
uncongratulated and unhonored, I pas- 
sed the College gate, somewhat crest- 
fallen since morning, and traversed the 
streets, thinkin gall the people were 
laughing at me, till I reached the hotel. 
There, vexed and wearied, I locked 
the door of my room and threw myself 
on the bed, where, after a while, the 
bitter thoughts that agitated me, gra- 
dually gave way to others of a less 
humikiafing nature. My confidence in 
my own powers (that unfailing symp- 
tom of genius) began to recover 
strength, and I eagerly grasped at any 
pretext that would shift the blame of 
my disgrace from my own shoulders 
and transfer it to those of others. Such 
was not long wanting. I began clearly 
to perceive that my examination had 
been a most partial and unfair one ; 
and by dint of going over the events 
of the day one after the other, I made 
out such a catalogue of wrongs and 
insults which had been heaped on me, 
as soon banished humility from my 
mind, and supplied its place with vir- 
tuous indignation at the stupidity and 
insolence of the heads of college. 

“ It is a disgrace to the nation,” said 
I, “that such a university should be 
tolerated. I have often heard Aunt 
Sally speak of the infamous deficiencies 
in its undergraduate course ; but now 
I can bear witness to them myself. 
The scoundrels !—what sort of an ex- 
amination was that to give me? If ft 
failed in the the passages they gave 
me, why did’nt they try me in others ? 
I am confident, that 1 could find out 
parts of Homer and other books, which 
if it had pleased their high mighti- 
nesses to take me in, I must, beyond 
a shadow of doubt, have gained the 
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very first place!!! But it is no 
wonder,” I continued, springing from 
the bed and seizing hold of Homer, 
“such conduct is worthy of a College, 
who voted Swift a dunce, and yet are 
proud now to adorn their hall with his 
portrait !!!” 

I searched for some time, but could 
not recollect whereabouts the passages 
lay in Homer—in Terence also I was 
equally unsuccessful, but in Virgil, I 
lighted on a passage beginning, “ Ille 
ego qui quondam gracili modulatus 
avena”—which I translated with per- 
fect accuracy, just missing a few words 
here and there, of no consequence 
whatever. This triumphant atchieve- 
ment of mine, drew forth fresh male- 
dictions on that captious race, the Fel- 
lows of Trinity College ; and I walked 
up and down the room, thinking of 
composing such a rational poem on 
them, as should make them wish they 
had been at. the bottom of the Liffey 
before they had provoked my indigna- 
tion. 

The next morning I called on my 
tutor, before the hour at which the In- 
ishogh coach was to start, and as- 
certained the degree in the scale of 
learning which academic sufftage had 
conferred on me. Notwithstanding 
that my spirits were somewhat fortified 
by last night’s meditations, it nearly 
upset me again to find that I had, as 
it were, “sounded the very base string 
of humility.” I hurried to the coach- 
office, with feelings which I presume 
to be analogous to those of a bm with 
a kettle tied to his tail, and hardly 
breathed freely till the coach had 
bowled me clear of the hated haunts 
of men. Among the passengers on 
top was a young fellow, whom I re- 
cognised as having got next me at 
entrance ;—in my present frame of 
mind, I would willingly have dispensed 
with a renewal of our acquaintance, 
esponely as from the smart tye of his 
cravat, his dandyish costume, and, 
above all, from his joyous, careless man- 
ner, [ concluded that he must have 
come off with flying colours at the ex- 
amination, and would therefore regard 
me with sovereign contempt. He 
greeted me however with “ good morn- 
ing, Sir—vwell, Sir, how did you come 
off yesterday ?” 

“Indeed,” I muttered, tingling all 
over, “not particularly well.” “ No 
more did I faith,” oan he ; “they’ve 
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set me down last but one, ha, ha, ha! 
He must be a confounded dunce, that 
fellow, I think, if he’s a greater one 
than myself. However, I’m glad I'm 
done for a while at least, and so ya 
hups coachee, spank away my boys! 
I'll be soon back to the cocks and 
snipes !” “ You seem,” said I, “to 
bear your your failure, with great 
composure.” 

“ Failure!” said he, I never failed, 
for I never expected anything better, 
or indeed so good. You might as well 
talk of a man failing to jump over the 
moon. Ah, no! it is’nt for me to talk 
of failure—I leave that to the fellows 
with brains in their heads! But for 
me, I may join chorus with the chap 
that got place above me, and the other 
that’s cin me, 


We three 
Loggerheads be !”’ 


Oh! shades of Milton, and Byron! 
Oh! spirits of all geniuses that have 
eyer condescended to dwell on this dim 
spot called earth!” Was this the anti- 
cipated triumph of him on whom your 
mantles had so lavishly descended ? 
To be claimed by a stupid bumpkin, as 
a fellow member of the honorable tra- 
ternity of loggerheads!!! Daggers 
and annihilation! Language fails me. 

This worthy left us, when we had 
proceeded about twenty miles on our 
journey. It was dark before we got to 
Inishogh. The sun had long set be- 
hind the magnificent range of the 
Bladherumskate mountains, amidst 
which the lofty Naboclish reared its 
summit in proud pre-eminence. A 
gossoon had been sent me at the town 
with our grey poney ; and leaving the 
lad to bring up my luggage, I galloped 
home in fearful conjecture as to my 
probable reception by Aunt Sally. Hav- 
ing deposited the poney in the stable 
without summoning any one, I cauti- 
ously stole round to the hall door, 
which, being open, I found no difficulty 
in entering without observation. Stop- 
ping on the threshold with a palpitat- 
ing breast to reconnoitre, I perceived 
by the sound of voices, bells ringing, 
Aunt Sally chattering, and other indi- 
cations that some confusion prevailed 
within. Concluding that the news of 
my evil fortune in College had reached 
home before me, and occasioned all 
this bustle, I trembled at the thoughts 
of what I had to encounter, and hesi- 
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tated to enter the parlour, which, when 
at last I did, Ifound empty. I threw 
myself on a sofa, ready to cry with 
vexation. Presently my sister Jane 
entered hastily as if looking for some- 
thing. On seeing me, she gave a 
shriek, and exclaimed, “ Oh! Joey, did 
= get first place ? but I can’t stay to 
ear about it, for poor Aunt Jenny has 
a swelled face,—but I'll be back ina 
minute!” And away she ran, calling 
out that Joey was come, and had got 
first place! © This announcement 
brought my motherand Aunt Sally from 
their attendance on the invalid. They 
came rushing into the room in such a 
rapture of joy to congratulate and 
smother me, that I was half inclined to 
let them remain in blissful ignorance of 
the truth. Honesty prevailed however, 
and disengaging myself from their em- 
braces, I said, “ why, what the plague 
is all this botheration for about first 
place ? I never got first piace 
” said Aunt 
ally. 
“ Not got first place !!!!! exclaimed 
my mother. 

“ Oh, Joey!” said Aunt Sally, and 

“Oh, Joey!” cried my mother. 

“TI did not expect this :” said Aunt 
Sally, in a tone of high displeasure. 

“Nor I either,” said my mother. 

Stifling my increasing disposition to 
cry, I said, in the tone of one who has 
received an injury :—Those rascally 
fellows,—they are the most infernal set 
I ever met in the whole course of my 
existence. I could not have conceived 
any thing half so despicable, as the ex- 
amination they gave me. yon tn 
_ it would have disgraced a hedge school- 
master,” 

Just at this moment sister Gertrude 
came in, skipping with delight, and 
calling out,—* well, Joey, what did the 
Provost give you for a premium ?” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said aunt Sally, “ you 
need not ask him any thing about pre- 
miums. He never got first place.” 

“ No, indeed,” said my mother, “ I 
am quite ashamed of him.” 

To my father, who now joined us, the 
dismal tale was repeated, which seemed 
not to surprise him in the least, as he 
only answered,—* Not got first place— 
hah! well, and what place did he get ?” 

Luckily the entrance of my sister 
Jane, and the fresh history of my ini- 

ity co ent thereupon, prevented 


ty 
this tremendous question from being 
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noticed ; and my father was also hin- 
dered:from pressing it by Aunt Jenny 
teddling in, enveloped in flannels and 
night dress, to give Joey a kiss for his 
first place. Her wonted deafness was 
rather increased by her cold, so that it 
was with extreme difficulty she could 
be made to comprehend the true state 
of my affairs. I sat swelling and chok- 
ing, while Aunt Sally and my mother 
were screaming at the same time into 
her ears, a duet, in which medical 
advice mingled with the tidings of my 
disgrace. 

“ Indeed, Jenny,” said Aunt Sally,“ you 
did very foolishly to leave your room 
and increase your cold,—and Joey 
never got first place—more shame for 
him—and indeed, you must go back to 
your room !” 

“ And wrap yourself up warm,” said 
my mother, “and we'll be in with you 
as soon as the hot water comes,—as for 
Joey, he shall be well punished for 
missing at his lessons in College.” 

“ Oh, the dear boy,” said Aunt Jenny, 
“and so he got a fine premium in col- 
lege.” 

“Sure, I tell you,” said Aunt Sally, 
“that he got none.” 

“ None whatever,” said my mother. 

“Eh? what—what is it?” said 
Aunt Jenny. 

“ No premium!” shouted Aunt Sally. 

“ No pr—e—e—amium !!” roared my 
mother. 

“ The premium—Oh, sure I know— 
and what did the dear boy get for a 
premium ?” 

Thus they went on bawling, till Aunt 
Jenny at last comprehended the melan- 
choly fact. While the servants who 
came in to congratulate “master Joe,” 
on this his day of glory, were each suc- 
cessively greeted with the news of my 
infamy, embellished with commentaries 
from Aunt Sally. 

“Is that you, Norry ?” she said as the 
cook entered, “ ay indeed, expecting as 
we all did that master Joey would have 
been first. But what will you say 
Norry when you hear that he has been 
beaten ?” 

“Oh, musha then!” exclaimed Norry. 

“ It is but too true Norry, and he is 
disgraced for ever !” Then turning to 
me, she said reproachfully, “the very 
servants despise you |” 

“Och, millia murdher alive !” said 
red faced Norry, “Ob, yea! Oh, yea 
then! to think of that! why musha 
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then, but I thought he’d have bate 
’em all, so clever as he was !” 

My miseries had come too thick on 
me. I could stand them no longer ; 
and after some proud endeavours to 
gulp down my shame, I fairly burst 
into a fit of crying, darted through the 
door, reached my own room, and locked 
myself in. 

It is difficult, says Hume, for a man 
to speak long of himself without vanity : 
and it is this consideration alone which 
induces me to shorten this narrative, 
by omitting some very important and 
interesting details, among which is to 
be reckoned the able defence of my 
conduct in the hall, which I made a 
week after the events just related, (the 
storm had not ceased sooner,) and 
which completely reinstated me in the 
favor of Aunt Sally. But I will request 
the gentle reader to suppose a couple 
of months to have elapsed since my re- 
turn to Bog Lodge ; which time I request 
that he will by force of a powerful ima- 
gination, conceive to have been spent 
by me in the relaxation necessary after 
my recent toils ; and further, that he 
will present to his mind the family 
group assembled, as usual, round our 
comfortable turf fire, with dogs and 
cats recumbent on the hearth at our feet 
—the time, evening, with a storm of wind 
and snow driving and whistling without. 

“ Well, Mr. Joe,” quoth Aunt Sally, 
“ I suppose you are beginning to think 
of reading for the premiums.” 

“Oh, yes, the premium,” cried my 
sister Jane, “we have already settled 
the books Joe is to get, and the way 
they are to be bound.” 

“ Perhaps, Jane,” said Gertrude, “we 
had better catch the hare first, and 
then settle how it is to be dressed.” 

“A hare,” exclaimed Aunt Jenny, 
“where did you get a hare ?” 

“ No where yet indeed,” said Ger- 
trude, “it is a hare that Joey is going 
to Dublin to catch for us : but maybe 
he mayn’t run fast enough you know.” 

Nettled at my sister doubting of my 
abilities, I drew myself up in my chair, 
and said with an indifferent air, “ pre- 
mium indeed! I am sure, I don’t care 
a straw whether I get itorno. Besides 
this logic is a most abstruse science, at 
least I believeso, for Ihave notlookedat 
it yet—quite a profound sort of thing— 
and really should not wonder if I were 
to miss,” 
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“Nor I either,” said Gertrude. 

“Qh, but what a pity to miss the 
— this time,” said Jane, “for I 

ave settled so elegant a place for the 
books on my shelf.” 

“ Harkee, master Joe,” said my mo- 
ther, “ you must get the premium, I'll 
not be satisfied with any thing less. 
There’s none of them half so clever as 
yourself, if you choose to exert your- 
self. So mind now, I insist upon it.” 

“Oh, to be sure, Ma,” says I, «I 
shall do my best : but really this logic 
is no child’s play ; it is quite an abstruse 
branch of philosophy ; and demands a 
very strenuous effort of the understand- 
ing to master it.” 

“ Nonsense, man—what will you do 
when you come to algebra, for that, 
somebody said, is hardest of all.” 

“I hope,” said Aunt Sally, with one 
of her sagest faces, “that he will have 
as little as possible to do with algebra. 
It is a pernicious invention, and it is 
really sad that such a thing should be 
permitted among the College lads, 
who have enough to idle them with 
out it.” 

“Why, Aunt Sally,” said I, “what 
harm is there in algebra ?” 

“ That it leads,” answered she, “to 
a desultory and careless habit of read- 
ing ; by removing the difficulties in the 
way of knowledge, which, in my time, 
it was the most important part of edu- 
cation to teach a young man to over- 
come by his own exertions, Algebra, 
I have heard, supplies a short and easy 
mode of doing sums and calculations, 
which, by the excellent old mode, re- 
quired a young man to work hard and 
long : but, of course, idle young men 
will prefer the easier and shorter way 
which requires less pains and labour. 
It is for this reason that I regard the 
introduction of algebra into our Univer- 
sities, as one of the most awful signs of 
these corrupt times ; and as one of the 
many fatal innovations which such men 
as Cobbet and Lord Brougham have 
to answer for.” 

“ Dear me !” said I, “ Aunt Sally, I 
did not know that Cobbet had intro- 
duced algebra into the Universities.” 

“There are many things, my dear 
boy,” responded my invaluable aunt,” 
“which you do not know. And you 
ought to reckon it a peculiar privilege, 
that you have been educated at a home 
where you are under the management 
of those who will give you correct and 
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accurate notions of every thing: and 
not at a public school, or in the world, 
where you would only have had your 
mind prejudiced, and filled with super- 
ficial knowledge. But, as I was saying, 
what have this algebra and the other 
new schemes of education done for us ? 
Do our Universities send forth now 
such men as they did under the old 
system? Will the present generation 
produce such men as Burke, and Bacon, 
and Pitt, and Johnson, and Newton? 
No! all now is superficial and on the 
surface. We have no thinkers now. 
Our children must be taught all the 
sciences by a game of cards ; and our 
young men, instead of plunging deep 
into folios and quartos, for learning, as 
they did in past generations, must have 
their cabinet libraries forsooth, and 
their cabinet cyclopeedias,—and instead 
of arithmetic, they must have algebra. 
What wonder, I would ask, that so 
much of empty dogmatism and conceit- 
ed ignorance should exist ?—and that 
in such times, the abominable study of 
ornithology, should have taken such 
firm hold of the public mind ?” 

“ What study, Aunt Sally ?” my sis- 
ters and I exclaimed. 

“ Ornithology, my dears. It is a 
method invented by some evil minded 
person or other, by which they pretend 
to discover peoples’ characters by feel- 
ing their heads.” 

“ O my goodness !” we all exclaimed, 
excepting my father, who was fast 
asleep. 

“1 do not wonder at your astonish- 
ment, my dears. The thing must with 
every rational ns carry absurdity 
on the very face of it. There are 
other, and more serious objections to 
it, on which I will not enter at present. 
But you must give me your promise 
Joe, that, without my express permis- 
sion, you will never open a book on 
the subject, and that if there should be 
lectures on it in Dublin, you wilbkeep 
far away from them.” 

Of course, I did not hesitate to give 
the required pledge to my admirable 
aunt, though indeed, I had never before 
heard of the study. At this juncture, 
my father’s snoring had arrived at so 
sublime a climax, that we could hardly 
hear each others’ voices. My mother 
gave him a good slap, and shook him, 
saying, “ awake man—awake and listen 
to Aunt Sally. You snore louder than 
the storm outside.” 
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My poor father groaned, half opened 
his eyes, and muttering, “ hard case, a 
man can’t enjoy a quiet snooze by his 
own fire side,"—was relapsing again 
into happy forgetfulness, but my mo- 
ther seized’ him by the shoulder, ‘and 
exclaimed, “now, John, once for all, I 
will not suffer it !” 

“It is insufferable, indeed,” said Aunt 
Sally. 

“ You have missed a most interesting 
conversation about algebra and dox- 
ology,” said my mother. 

. My dear sister,” said Aunt Sally, 
“can’t you call things by their proper 
names. I said ornithology: though 
indeed, some people call it phlebotomy, 
because they say it tells all about the 
mind. But doxology is quite another 
thing.” 

“ What books are you to read, Joey, 
after the next examinations ?” said 
Gertrude. 

“Oh, there will be—let me see— 
first Locke, and then Euclid, and after 
that comes this terrible Algebra.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Gertrude, “ Aunt 
Sally could give us some information 
about these books.” 

“ As to Euclid,” said Aunt Sally, “ he 
is not an author whose works I have 
ever perused, at least not that I re- 
member, and therefore, I am unable at 
present to give a decided opinion con- 
cerning his tenets : but Locke’s works, 
I fearlessly proclaim to be altogether 
unsound and anti-scriptural. He main- 
tains the doctrine of freedom from 
original sin, and of our stainless purity 
at our birth ; asserting, that the mind 
is naturally as white as a sheet of paper. 
He is an old fashioned, obsolete writer 
however, and nobody ever thinks of 
reading him now. He has had his day, 
like other as writers, and would 
long ago have fallen into deserved 
oblivion, but that he is still kept up at 
our colleges, along with other antique 
customs.” 

Some years ago my fathér.used often 
to enter into discussions with my learned 
aunt, on abstruse points of politics, 
theology, and metaphysics ; but (for 
reasons best known to himself), he has 
for a long time abstained from these 
controversies, and has left Aunt Sall 
in quiet enjoyment of the field. The 
only signs by which he at present ven- 
tures to express dissent, are a certain 
fidgetty motion which sometimes besets 
him during her harrangues, besides 
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those inarticulate guttural noises which 
I have already described. But his 
nt was now so sonorous, and so 
intelligible, and his seat so uneasy, that 
Aunt Sally, at the conclusion of her last 
sentence, addressed him sternly with— 
“ Well, Sir, and what then? I hope 
ou are not going to persevere in those 
heretical doctrines which I thought [ 
had squeezed out of you long and long 

0 |” 
ie poor father, who had almost 
started from his chair at this sudden 
attack, said, in a hurried and nervous 
manner—* I, my—my dear—why, what 
—I was not expressing any doctrine— 
no, I assure you.” 

Aunt Sally, with her usual decision, 
simply said, “such opinions-are not to 
be tolerated in this house, I can tell 
you, Sir !” 

My mother regarded her wedded 
lord with a basilisk eye, and said, in a 
ealm, but thrilling tone of voice— 
“ John, remember !” . 

“ Why, my heart,” said the poor 
man, “ | wasn’t saying a word—not one 
word, upon my honour—and I was ex- 
pressing no opinion—that is—none 
whatever—its a hard case I think that 
a man ” 

“ Well? said my mother, “the short 
and the long of it is, 1 wont have such 
doctrines broached before the children, 
as I have often told you before. But 
its just the old story over and over 
again. I thought it had been settled 
and put to rest for one while at 
least. 

“ Just teaching the children dogma- 
tism and error,” said Aunt Sally, “and 
to ee the opinions of their elders.” 

“ Why, then, my dear Sally,” said 
the master of the house, “and you, m 
dear Judith, as I hope to be saved, 
was broaching no doctrines, good, bad, 
or indifferent. I literally did not say 


one word.” 

“ So much the better,” said my mo- 
ther, “ but mind, I'll have no more of 
it.” 

“ Why, what on earth is it you'd be 
at?” said he; getting a little roused, 
“ what the plague are you at me for at 
all? Asto Sally's exposition of Locke, 
I’m sure she may——” 

“ Now, John,” sereamed my mother, 
interrupting him, and flinging away her 
work. Mn he silent att commit 


neither will nor can permit it—let me 
hear no more of Locke from you—I 
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really thought this matter had been 
quashed a great while ago.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Aunt Sally,“ if the 
children were to—yes—ahem—children 
leavethe room—you shall be called in 
presently.” 

The children (as my sisters and I 
were termed at Bog-Lodge), left the 
room immediately ; but, though we 
retreated a conthlenle distance from 
the scene of action, we could hear the 
din of battle braying in full perfection : 
my father’s occasional imploring voice 
furnishing but a weak and insufficient 
bass to the tremendous treble strains 
of my mother, and the shrill alto and 
powerful execution of Aunt Sally. 
There was something mysterious in all 
this ; but, if I may hazard a conjecture, 
I should say that the subject of this 
dispute was of a metaphysical nature, 
as, amid the clamour of voices, I dis- 
tinctly heard my father pronounce the 
words, “innate ideas.” But the full- 
ness of the harmony which immediately 
succeeded, from Aunt Sally and my 
mother taking their parts in the trio, 
prevented me from making more de- 
cistve observations. It is a sad thing 
that pee and abstract questions 
should cause such dissensions.. “ Mais 
telle est la vie!” 

Not many days after the memorable 
evening which I have thus immorta- 
lized, | began to set about a long me- 
ditated course of study for the ensuing 
examinations which were to come on 
in about three weeks. I had frequently 
been on the very point of commencing 
this necessary preparation, and as often 
some vexatious interruption or other 
had occurred, and a forced me 
to postpone my reading from time to 
time, till the rapid approach of the 
“ ineluctabile tempus” begat in me cer- 
tain nervous anticipations of probable 
consequences. But though I had not 
yet opened my books, still I had the 
solid satisfaction of reflecting that my 
time had not been wholly wasted ; but, 
on the contrary, spent in occupations 
which all' had’ a common tendency to 
the strengthening and improving of m 
faculties. Books, it is aewek on all 
hands, form but a small part of a 
philosopher’s manual. We do not learn 
wisdom from libraries; and I consi- 
dered the wholesome relaxation in 
which I had liberally indulged, as well 
as my constant collision’ with the 
enlarged mind, extensive information, 
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and logical accuracy of Aunt Sally, as 


forming important items in my prepara- 
tion for the quarterly examination at 
Trinity College. But let it not be sup- 
posed that I relied exclusively on these 
for the brilliant success which I antici- 
se ; on the contrary, I now acknow- 
edged to myself, that I had been, ona 
former occasion, a little hasty in pre- 
suming that I was to make my way 
through College by the mere force of 
my genius, (great as it certainly is), or 
that I was to acquire learning by inspi- 
ration. I recollected, with a feeling of 
vexation for not having remembered 
it before, that almost all the great men 
(my brothers in intellect,) who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in their academic 
career, had been noted for the intensit 
of their application, as well as the lengt' 
of time they gave to their studies. 
Fired at the idea of emulating these 
same brethren of mine in study, as I 
had formerly been on discovering our 
intellectual relationship, I determined 
to make assurance this time doubly 
sure, by entering on so grand a course 
of study astosurpass the most renowned 
students of former ages. No longer 
was my “mountain genius” to march 
at random, and with what step it 
pleased, through the College course ; 
but, like Diggory “on drill for the 
militia,” should submit to have its 
gigantic limbs tutored and drilled by 
discipline. And as Diggory was, no 
doubt, promoted to be a corporal, by 
his diligence on parade, which he could 
never have achieved by the mere force 
of his natural genius, even so was I 
destined to rise by my meritorious and 
learned labours, through all the grades 
of academic honour. 

On going to bed, the night before 
I commenced putting this unrivalled 
scheme into execution, after an evening 
— in astonishing the ladies with my 
eloquence about the utility and pro- 
fundity of logic. 1 laid ‘my books on 
the le, in readiness for my morning 
studies, as I did not think fit as yet to 
begin burning the midnight lamp. 
There was Murray’s Logic, a Homer, 
a Greek Lexicon,a Virgil, and a Latin 


Dictionary. My spirit swelled at the 
sight of them. I felt myself on the eve 
of great achievements, put out my can- 
dle, and tumbled into bed, where, for a 
long time, I lay dreaming, — 
awake. Enchanting visions of the fu- 
ture passed in long array before me, 
Vou. I. 
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myself the hero of them all, and each 
succeeding scene brighter than the last, 
till, despising the paltry honours of the 
undergraduate course, my wrapt soul 
felt equal to the performance of gigantic 
deeds, and I could have grappled with 
folios of erudition as easily as with the 
« Imperial Reading Made Easy,” or 
the “Good Boy’s First Footsteps to 
Knowledge.” Beautiful, most beauti- 
tiful indeed, was the picture which my 
prophetic spirit delineated! Having 
made my egress from the portals of 
my “Alma Mater,” a long and splendid 
career of life lay before me, in which I 
was to eclipse all preceding literary 
greatness ; and at last, in a green old 
age, to sink placidly to rest, amid the 
applause and astonishment of mankind ; 
or, if fate did not allow such a consum- 
mation—if wasted by midnight toil, and 
noble ambition, I was to sink into an 
early tomb, still future generations 
would come to gaze on my grave in a 
romantic corner of the church-yard of 
Inishogh, where, on a simple stone, 
“my epitaph should be my name alone.” 

nthe morning I rose not so early 
as I had intended, and, accordingly, 
deferred studying until after breakfast. 
When I came down stairs, I ordered 
a fire to be lighted in my room, and re- 
turned very brief answers to all ques- 
tions, as I felt that a man with so much 
important matter on his hands had no 
time to waste in idle conversation. 
Having breakfasted, I sprang from my 
chair, and walked with a firm and de- 
cided manner to the door; and, as I 
disappeared, heard my mother say, in a 
suppressed tone of voice—* He is very 
deep in his studies ;” while Aunt Sally 
responded, in the same key—“ He isa 
very clever and talented fellow cer- 
tainly.” 

When I got to my room, I found it 
in no condition for study. The chim- 
ney had not been swept for some years, 
and the room was full of smoke. Fired 
with indignation, I thundered down 
stairs again, and, bursting into the 
breakfast parlour, exclaimed—“ It is 
really too bad! It is just impossible 
for me to read or do any thing at all 


while my chimney is allowed to remain 
in that abominable state. If I am ex- 
ected to get premiums, it is no reason 
that I should be choked with smoke !” 
«“ And is it possible,” said my mother,” 
“ that that chimney has not been swept 
yet ? Well, I vow to goodness, John, 
2P 
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this is too bad! Oh, I declare your way 
of going on is positively no longer to 
be endured! My poor boy, I really 
feel for you. It is indeed a shame that 
you cannot be allowed to have your 
own little room in quiet and comfort— 
but it is all your father’s fault, who I 
believe cares little for the comfort of 
any of us.” 

“My fault!” said my father, “my 
heart, Law| is it my fault Y” 

“Weren't you told ages and 
ago,” continued my m.o%her, to get that 
chimney cleaned?” And you never 
would—and now it’s full of birds’ nests 
and all sorts of things. But it is just 
the old way” (sighing deeply) “nothing 
ever done in right time.” 

re said Aunt Sally, “per- 
petually procrastinating.” 

My untortunate father humbly repre- 
sented, that on two occasions, he had 
been on the point of sending for Sam- 
my M‘Flue the chimney sweep, and 
had as often been desired by my mo- 
ther or Aunt Sally, to let it alone, as it 
would do just as well at any time, and 
no fire was ever wanted in that chim- 
ney. 

“ I don’t recollect any thing about it,” 
said my mother. 

“Nor I either,” said aunt Sally, 
“poor John sometimes draws on his 
imagination, I fancy.” 

“Well my dears,” said my father, “if 
you will allow me, I'll settle this matter 
at once—lI’ll send down, or I’m sure, if 
you like, I'll go down myself to Ini- 
shogh, and send up Sam M‘Flue,—and 
let Joey read in the dining room for 
to-day.” 

“ Off with you then,” said my mo- 
ther, “but as to Joey’s reading in the 
dining-room, it is quite out of the ques- 
tion, he'll be so liable to being disturbed 
there.” 

“ The idea is too absurd,” said Aunt 
Sally, “but I think John’s going to 
Inishogh is a most excellent move ; 
and the sooner he sets about it the 
better.” 

“ And there he sits as if nothing was 
to be done ;” said my mother, what 
on earth stops him from going ?” 

“ Why my heart, I haven't done my 
breakfast yet. If you please, lil :ake 
another cup from Gertrude—at least 
—if there’s any in the pot.” 

“ Pshaw, breakfast—well make haste 
with it then—cup after cup enough for 
twenty—there, there’s a slice of bread 


for you too—do you want anything 
else ” 

Deeply concerned at this interrup- 
tion to my studies, I resolved to spend 


the day in the wholesome exercise of 


riding, and, having mounted the poney 
was talking to one of the labourers, 
when my father, on the old colt, rode 
by the hall door, on his way to Ini- 
shogh. My mother, who with Aunt 
Sally was strolling round the lawn, no 
sooner spied him, than she called out 
—John, John, come here, make 
haste!” When he came up to them, 
she said,—“ John, Sally and I are 
agreeing that it is a great shame never 
to have returned Lady Flamantia Me- 
nia Mundy’s visit ; and you must drive 
us there in the jaunting car—so get it 
ready this moment—at once—for you 
know we have seven miles of very hilly 
road to go.” 

“Why my heart, I was just going 
after mer M‘ Flue, to have the 
chimney swept.” 

“Oh well, never mind the chimney 
for to-day —and I dare say Joey can 
contrive to read in the dining-room— 
indeed the chimney does not signify 
much after all, as it is never used 
hardly.” 

“Hardly ever, indeed,” said aunt 
Sally ; “I wonder what made Joe have 
it lighted at all! Here Joe—what on 
earth made you have your fire lighted 
to-day ? If you must coddle over one 
couldn’t you have sat in the dining- 
room ¢” 

“ Why, because,” “said I, “I should 
be quieter in my own room, and pur- 
sue the study of logic, which is a very 
deep science, without interruption.” 

“Oh mighty fine about logic ;” said 
Aunt Sally, “I hope a premium may 
come of it. Deeds not words for me! 

“ Well,” said my father, “ I suppose 
the short and long of it is, that we are 
all going to visit Lady Flamantia.” 

“ Why to be sure we are,” said my 
mother, “and there you sit as if [ 
hadn't said a word! I protest I be- 
lieve the man has no ears! We may 
as well not go at all, if the whole 
morning is to be dawdled away at this 
rate.” 

In the end we all went on this visit: 
my mother, sisters, and aunts, being 
packed in the car, my father driving, 
and I riding onthe poney. So there 
was an end of study for that day. The 
next day I determined to buckle fierce- 
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ly to my reading; and accordingly 
planned an allotment of my time for 
each peculiar study. 

Next day being Sunday, was ofcourse 
a dies non. 

Monday.—Put my division of time 
into practice, but found unfortunately 
that I had mistaken in planning to read 
logic early in the day ; and therefore 
laid out a new plan of study for my- 
self. 

Tuesday.— Was in a poetical mood, 
and therefore put aside my books, and 
added a few lines to my epic. In the 
afternoon took a solitary walk. 

Wednesday.—Set in to study with 
enthusiastic ardour. Did ten lines of 
Homer, and looked over the first chap- 
ter of logic. Good for a beginning— 
Rome was not built in a day. 

Thursday.—Did something more in 
the way of reading. Was rather sleepy 
all day. 

Friday.— Was evidently unwell.— 
Disinclination to study, and a kind of 
stupid feeling all over me. 

Saturday.—Read a little, and com- 
posed some poetry. Still far from 
well, 

At length the day came, when I must 
leave home, and enter on the field of 
academic glory a second time. I pass 
over several interesting particulars, 
such as my enduing a new sui® of 
clothes with Aunt Sally’s special appro- 
bation, and my attendance for a week 
at Mr. Molony’s dancing academy, in 
order to practice bowing, coming into a 
room, sitting on a chair, keeping my 
hands out of my side pockets, and other 
genteel accomplishments, which were 
considered necessary for me to learn 
before my introduction to the society 
of some relations of ours who live in 
Dublin. I shall also leave untold the 
exhortations of my mother and aunts, 
about my getting the premium ; the 
rather that they were but a repetition 
of those used by them on a former me- 
morable occasion ; with this addition 
indeed, that each attributed my failure 
then, to my not having observed their 
respectiveadmonitions, Fortified by the 
excellent advice of these experienced 
persons, as well as by the zealous prosecu- 
tion of my studies, which I have al- 
ready in part detailed, I arrived in 
Dublin, late on a miserable January 
evening, with a sincere desire of car- 
rying off both premiums ; which as my 
reading had been equally severe in 
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both classics and science, I considered 
myself pretty certain of doing. The 
reader will probably concur with me, 
that I was as likely to get both as one. 
The day before I went into the hall, I 
received two invitations for the mor- 
row ; one to dinner at Mr. Sharpeye’s 
house in Merrion-square ; the other to 
tea at Sergeant Clinkum’s, in Stephen’s 
green. They are both nearly related 
to our family, and as they are eminent 
lawyers, and keep splendid establish- 
ments, I gladly answered in the aftir- 
mative, trusting to derive immense 
pleasure, both from the learned conver- 
sation, and the fashionable society 
which I had so often longed to enjoy. 

The great, the important day, big 
with my fate, arose on Dublin with a 
dark and portentous aspect. On open- 
ing the shutters, the streets presented 
a most dismal appearance. A heavy, yel- 
low fog almost hid the opposite houses, 
and a dirty drizzle of rain was falling, 
though not heavy enough to prevent nu- 
merous passengers from walking along, 
apparently unmoved by any considera- 
tion of my approaching, interesting 
crisis. I attempted to follow Aunt 
Sally’s sapient advice, of “just looking 
over my books in the morning,” but the 
distant, deep-voiced toll of the great 
bell of the College, which just then be- 
gan to utter its awful summons, took 
from me all power of perusing them. 
Huddling on my new coat in breathless 
anxiety, and twisting my cravat about 
my neck, I hurried down stairs, and 
endeavoured to make my way through 
the fog,to Duncan's in College-street, 
for my cap and gown. 

At last, having lost my way twice, 
I succeeded, and clad in my learned 
vestments, I entered the college gate, 
too glad at having found it at last, to 
think of either my cap and gown, or 
my premium. The hall was so dark 
on this dismal morning, that I could 
hardly distinguish a feature of any of 
the students assembled there, whose 
black forms hovering about, looked 
like a convocation of ghosts ; an idea 
which was effectually contradicted, 
however, by the din of voices and 
laughter which proceeded from these 
youthful dwellers in the bowers of Aca- 
demus. Asthelightgradually increased, 
I was enabled to distinguish an amusing 
variety of faces and characters. Here 
might be seen a knot of jolly harum- 
scarum fellows, laughing over some 
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wild adventure of last night. Herea 
great ourang-outang of a country lad, 
stalking about, and occasionally hailing 
an acquaintance with a vast roar of de- 
light, and a gigantic shake of the hand, 
expressive of his gratification at the 
sight of anything that could bear his 
imagination back to the hills “where 
once his careless childhood strayed,” in 
happy ignorance of logic. Here 
lounged a young dandy sprig, with his 
cap stuck on one side of his head, and 
trailing his gown on the ground as if 
ashamed of it; and there again were 
sober thoughtful young men, neither 
elate nor depressed, and who looked 
as if conscious of having read their 
best, and of having secured respecta- 
bility if not honour. At times a sus- 
picion tried to intrude itself on my 
mind, that perhaps I had not done my 
best ; but I steadily rejected so un- 
worthy an idea—nonsense! Had not 
I read for the last fortnight with very 
great diligence? what more could | 
do? stuff! leave fear to the idle and 
ignorant, such as the loggerhead who 
got the place above me. And before 
me he stood—like my evil genius ! 

“ How d’ye do, Sir? I hope you're 
well! you've been reading hard for the 
premium I suppose ?” 

“Very eat indeed,” said I, “and I 
suppose you too have been stewing 
away at your books.” 

“Who I 2” said he ; “ I havn't read 
a single word, except just the last fort- 
night, which will hardly save me from 
a caution, I’m thinking. 

I could only faintly repeat the words 
—‘the last fortnight!!!’ 

Presently the names began to be 
called over, and the divisions to be ar- 
ranged by the fellows who were to be 
our examiners. A voice called out 
from the other end of the hall, “Skim- 
things Octavus!”—and ere I could el- 
bow a passage through the crowd, my 
name was again called in an angry 
tone. 

“ Here, here !” said I, “coming!” 

{ Skimthings Octavus!!!” in a very 


angry voice. 
“ Here, here! Sir.” 


“Why did you not come sooner 
Sir?” exclaimed the stern Dr. Caution- 
em, who was arranging the division. 
“ Sit down there, Sit down I tell you. 
Sir !” 

I took my place accordingly at a ta- 
ble, just under Dean Swift’s picture, 
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and the examination shortly afterwards 
commenced, 

We had Mr. Polyglott in classics, 
and Dr, Cautionem in science. I shall 
be sorry if either of these learned gen- 
tlemen feel aggrieved at this public 
mention of their names, but historical 
truth I consider to be superior to all 
private motives, or points of ceremony. 
No doubt I might have gotten over the 
difficulty, by giving them fictitious 
names ; but that would have been to 
mingle fiction with this true narrative, 
and thereby diminish its beautiful air 
of simple veracity. The doctor began 
at the end of the division, about five or 
six from where I sat, as follows :-— 

“The falsehood of the universal 
does not infer the falsehood of the par- 
ticular ?” 

He tried one after another with this 
deep point of learning, but no one an- 
swered, and at last his spectral form 
stood opposite me. Looking as if into 
my very soul, with a frown calculated 
to strike terror into the heart of a Gib, 
he repeated in a sharp angry voice— 

“Skimthings Octavus! The falsehood 
of the universal does not infer the false- 
hood of the particular: Why?” And 
like Brutus, he paused for a reply. 
But alas—the reply was that farnished 
by the Roman multitude—None, Bru- 


yee? 

e doctor, finding he could get no 
good out of me, moved on, saying, 
“Gentlemen, some of you have not 


read your logic.” I was asked two 
more questions this morning, to each 
of which I answered, as‘if toasting the 
memory of some departed worthy, with 
solemn silence ; and the dreadful Mr. 
Polyglott, with a formidable looking 
Homer, was not many below me, when 
the joyful bell rung for breakfast, the 
doors were flung open, and such of the 
Gibs as had no particular fancy for stay- 
ing further question, that is to say, 
every mother’s son of them, rushed out 
of the ball in tumultuous throng. Un- 
willing to affect a useless singularity, I 
complied with the general custom, and 
scouring across the courts to Dr. 
Golumpus’s chambers, soon forgot m 
sufferings in the charms of a most > 
mirable sallylunn. 

By-the-bye, I hope that the excellent 
and respected Provost, among the refor- 
mations which he intends to effect in 
College, will not attempt suppressing this 
delightful bell. Let him abolish quarter- 
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ly examinations, and dispense with lec- 
tures; but, if he has any sympathy with 
Gibs—any remembrance of his own 
hopes and feelings when an undergra- 
duate—let him not dispense with the 
morning breakfast bell! Who that 
has passed through College does not 
recollect the eagerness with which its 
voice was expected—the watches that 
were consulted—the caps that were 
gathered up—and the long-drawn, slow 
expiration of the last three minutes— 
and when at last it tinkled, and gave 
forth its music, redolent of liberty and 
sallylunn—was not that moment alone 
worth encountering the horrors of an 
examination to enjoy ? 

In the afternooon my turn came on. 
Mr. Polyglott approached, sat down 
beside me, laid his cap, with his watch 
in it, on the table, put the book into my 
hands, and desired me to go on. It is 
easy to say, “goon.” I was not in the 
least frightened, but in a state of cool 
contented despair, and quiet abandon- 
ment to my fate. I first read the Greek 
through ; but does not Tony Lumpkin 
say, “I can read the outside of the 
letter, where my own name is, well 
enough, but when I come to the 
inside, it is all buzz.” Even so, the 
meaning of the passage was to me, 
what “the cream of the correspondence” 
was to Tony, as he most feelingly apd 
correctly expresses it, all buzz ! 

Gentle reader, I was cautioned. I 
did not feel much concern about it. 
The idea of Aunt Sally sometimes 
flashed on me, but I always got rid of it. 
On leaving the hall, i returned to 
Macken’s quite in a pleasant humour, 
and began: the operation of dressing 
for dinner, having first kicked Homer 
and Virgil to the farthest corner of the 
room. 

I performed the duties of my toilette 
with much more care than I am wont, 
athome. I put on a clean cravat—my 
shirt was fresh in the morning—picked 
the mud off my trowsers, and gave them 
a good shaking—gave my shoes to be 
cleaned—and smoothed my hair straight 
down my forehead. All these pre- 
yer took up a good deal of time ; 
ut I thought it necessary, on my first 
introduction to fashionable society, to 
signalize myself by the — ele- 
ce of my exterior. When com- 
pletely attired, I practised making bows 
till it was time to set out. A heavy 
mist was falling, and the streets were 
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so muddy that I was a deal 
splashed before I reached” Merrion- 
square ; and the rain incommoded me, 
as I had no umbrella ; but, by dint of 
wrapping my cloak about me, I con- 
trived to keep myself tolerably dry. 
On arriving at Mr. Sharpeye’s, the foot- 
man ushered me with every demonstra- 
tion of respect into the drawing-room, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Sharpeye shook 
hands heartily with me, and introduced 
me to my young cousins, one of whom 
handed me a chair, in which I tried to 
settle myself as gracefully as I could. 
To be sure my hands were perpetually 
going into my breeches pockets, and 
my legs seemed to have taken a pecu- 
liar fancy for hiding themselves under 
my chair, but I remembered Mr. Mo- 
lony’s instructions, and steadily resisted 
these evil propensities. A large com- 
pany of ladies andgentlemen assembled 
by degrees, but we did not go to din- 
ner for three quarters of an hour after 
the time which had been mentioned. 
I could not have conceived any thing 
so splendid as the way in which the 
ladies were dressed. One of them had 
a pair of sleeves at least six feet in 
circumference, and another a satin hat 
and feathers, three feet in diameter. 
Nothing could be more frivolous 
than the conversation during dinner. 
The weather ; the improvements in 
Dublin ; the state of the markets ; 
steam coaches and railways ; an exhi- 
bition of pictures ; besides a number 
of petty anecdotes about people that I 
never heard of before. These were the 
subjects that engrossed the minds of 
the guests, as well as of the learned host 
himself, who said nothing worthy of 
his noted talents, but joined in the 
talk on these common-place matters, or 
— apun, or told astory. Sothat 
is guests appeared happy, he seemed to 
care very little whether they conversed 
about trifles, or improved themselves 
with deep and important discussions. 
Oh! how different from Aunt Sally ! 
As I was aware of his great talents, I 
was lamentably disappointed at the 
scene of childish enjoyment around 
me, and made an attempt to draw forth 
Mr. Sharpeye’s stores of erudition. 
Just as an animated discussion, on the 
Zoological Gardens, or some such non- 
sense, was at its height, I took advan- 
tage of a momentary pause in the con- 
versation. 
“ Pray, Sir—hem, Sir—don't you 
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think that Plato was a great philoso- 
pher, Sir?” 

I hardly uttered the words, when I 
wished myself back at Bog-Lodge, or 
buried under the earth. Silence in- 
stantly prevailed, and every eye was 
fixed on me, while some one said to Mr. 
Sharpeye, who had not heard the 
question, “ Sir, Mr. Skimthings isspeak- 
ing to you.” 

“ Eh, what,” said he, “were you 
speaking to me, Joe ?” 

Scarce knowing whether I was up- 
side down or not, I proceeded—* Yes, 
Sir—ahem—I was merely asking your 
opinion about Plato, Sir.” 

“ About whom ?” 

“ About Plato, Sir—that is to say— 
it is not the least matter, Sir, not the 
least.” 

“ Why, what put Plato into your 
head ? Did you ever read Plato ?” 

“ No, Sir, but I was anxious to know 
your opinion about the opinions—hem 
—that is, the works of so eminent a 
man.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I never read 
Plato, nor will you ever, I suppose. 
Come, take a glass of wine with me. 
Tell me, does your Aunt Sally read 
Plato ?” 

“No, Sir, but I have often heard 
her say that she would if she knew 
Greek.” 

In the merriment that succeeded, 
Plato and I were soon forgotten, and 
the company returned to their insi- 
pid, stupid conversation, which indeed 
seemed more suited to their capacities 
than the intellectual subjects which I 
had opened to them, as if to exemplify 
the proverb of throwing pearls to swine. 

By the time the cloth was removed, 
I found it was very near the time for 
going to Mr. Clinkum’s evening party. 
Afraid, however, of stirring from my 
chair before so much company, and 
equally afraid of being guilty of the 
indecorum of going to a party later 
than the"time specified, I sat in an 
agony till the ladies rose to leave the 
avery when I contrived to sneak out 
xehind them unobserved, and having 
found my hat and cloak, sallied forth 
for Stephen’s-green a full quarter of an 
hour later than my time. Anxious to 
retrieve my character in the eyes of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clinkum, and yet b 


ardl 
hoping to be forgiven by them for om 
disrespect to their invitation, I galloped 
at a furious rate through the streets, 
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never heeding the crossings, but splash- 
ing through thick and thin, till I arrived 
at their door panting and perspiring. 
When the footman opened the dour, I 
rushed in, and having recovered a little 
breath, said, “I hope I am not too 
late—oh! I hope I am not!” 

“ Ts it for dinner, Sir ?” said the man. 

“ No,” said I, “ not for dinner—oh, 
me—but for tea !” 

“ Oh, abundant time for that, Sir— 
the company are still at dinner.” 

Greatly relieved by this intelligence, 
I told him that I would go up stairs 
and wait in the drawing-room, upon 
which he showed me into a splendid 
suite of apartments, gorgeously fur- 
nished, and lighted from the ceiling by 
large glass chandeliers, and informing 
me that dinner would be over imme- 
diately, disappeared. Fairly worn 
out with all the events of the day, I 
threw myself into a chair, opened my 
waistcoat, and wiped my face. I per- 
ceived that [ was much splashed, but 
that could not be helped now, so I 
just gave my trowsers a rub with my 
pocket handkerchief. I then rose and 
took a survey of the apartments ; and, 
at last, finding the company rather 
slow in making their appearance, I lay 
down on a sofa to finish resting myself, 
with the intention of shortly rising and 
putting my disordered dress to rights in 
the great mirror over the chimney- 
piece. In this luxurious position, sleep 
gradually stole over me; but, while 
yielding to its delicious influence, I re- 
solved only to close my eyes, and be 
ready for the least intimation of the 
approach of the ladies. But the vir- 
tuous resolution was of no avail. I 
slept, and dreamed an ugly dream. 
Methought I was in the hall of the 
College, and had been condemned by the 


Provost to be flogged for ignorance of 
ec oe 


logic. Thescene wasawful, and my feel- 
ings indescribable. The whole Univer- 
sity were assembled to witness the exe- 
cution of thesentence ; and, elevated on 
a table, stood the head porter, on 
whose shoulders I was horsed, with my 
trowsers about my heels, while the Cen- 
sor, attended by the fellows and scho- 
lars, was brandishing an enormous 
birch rod, and pronouncing a Latin 
oration, which began—* Quousque tan- 
dem abutere patientia nostra?” Every 
face was mocking me, and the blows 
were about to descend, while I kicked 
and bellowed, when lo! Aunts Sally and 
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Jenny, followed by the Inishogh Ladies’ 
Reading Society, thronged intothe hall. 
At sight of them, my agony increased 
to such a pitch, that, making a vigorous 
effort to disengage myself, I knocked 
down the porter, and seized Aunt 
Sally round the waist, roaring with 
terror. The hubbub now became tre- 
mendous. Loud cries of murder! and 
let go! arose on all sides. The Cen- 
sor’s birch descended heavily upon 
me—Aunt Sally screamed and strug- 
gled, while the fellows tugged away to 
disengage her ; but the more they tug- 
ged, the louder I roared, and the firmer 
I clasped her. Suddenly the scene 
changed into Mrs. Clinkum’s drawing- 
room, with the ladies come up from 
dinner, and gentlemen pouring into the 
room, armed with pokers and tongs. 
“Seize the horrid ruffian!” they ex- 
claimed—* The abominable villain !” 
“ Let go that lady, you rascal, or I'll 
knock your brains out!!!” “ Police! 
police ! send for the police! Don’t let 
himescape! Ha, you ruffian! Take 
him down stairs! Hold the scoundrel 
fast !” 

By this time an elegant young lady 
was torn from my arms. How the 
deuce she got there I was not in a con- 
dition to surmise ; as footmen and gen- 
tlemen were knocking and dragging me 
down stairs, where they hauled me into 
the study, and seemed preparing to 
tear me in pieces. In vain I holloe’d 
out,—* Gentlemen,—Mr. Clinkum,— 
it’s all a mistake—what are-you holding 
me for *” They paid no attention to 
my cries. ‘“ Disarm him!” cried one, 
“no doubt such a ruffian is well armed!” 
“ Ay! Ay!” cried another, “these are 
the blessed fruits of the Reform Bill! 
ruffians breaking into our houses, and 
murdering us all!!!” “ Yes,” roared 
another, “and to think of him singling 
out Miss Lambkin, the most amiable 
creature in the world, for the first vic- 
tim to political malignity!” “ By the 
by,” exclaimed a fourth, “we ought to 
search the house! Depend upon it 
the rooms are full of this villain’s ac- 
complices !” 

“ That’s true,” said another, “ but 
first—here Denis, bring all the fire- 
arms in the house, and see that they 
are loaded,—I should not be surprised 
at any thing happening after this, 
and George, just run up and_ stay 
with the ladies, and tell them there’s 
not the least fear. And now you 


desperate wretch—hold him fast gen- 
tlemen—tell me who and what you are, 
and with what purpose you came into 
this house.” 

“Sir,” said I, “are you Mr. Clinkum?” 

“JT am Mr. Clinkum,” said the Ser- 
geant. 

_ “ Why then, Sir, ‘pon my honour, I 
was only coming to tea, and —.” 

“ To tea!” they all exclaimed,—* ay, 
a pretty sort of tea you’d have given 
us | !” 

“ This is liberty and equality with a 
vengeance |!” said one, “ when a dirty 
vagabond out of the streets, walks into 
take tea with us !” 

“ How did he get in at all ?” said 
Mr. Clinkum. 

«“T let him in, Sir,” said a footman ; 
he said his name was Skimthings, and 
that he came to tea.” 

“Skimthings,” exclaimed the Ser- 
geant, “is it possible you Mr. 
Skimthings !” 

“Iam Mr. Skimthings—,” said I, 
“and J desire that you will let me leave 
your rascally house forthwith. I never 
got such a bruising in all my life, as 
youand your drunken set havegiven me.” 

“Oh! my goodness,” said Mr. Clin- 
kum, lifting up his hands and eyes; 
“to think that I should see my old 
friend’s son, in such a disgraceful con- 
dition! He’s as drunk as a piper. 
You may let him go, gentlemen,—I 
know who he is. Look at his clothes : 
he has evidently been tumbling in the 
gutter.” 

“I am not drunk,” said I, “but as 
sober as any one here, and perhaps a 
deal soberer too.” 

“Well,” said the Sergeant, “but if 
you were so sober as you say, what on 
earth did you assault that young lady 
for? Charles, go and tell your mother 
I want her here. Come, Sir, what’s 
your story ?” 

“Upon my word, Sir,” said I, “the 
only story I have to tell is that I came 
to tea, as I said before, and found you 
were at dinner, and being tired of wait- 
ing in the drawing room, I fell a ; 
and I suppose it was in my dream, for 
I had a very queer dream, that I seized 
the young lady. And that’s all I know 
about it.” 

“ Well, we'll, examine a witness,” said 
the Sergeant ; “and here she comes. 
Mrs. Clinkum,” said he, as that lady 
entered pale with affright, “ let me have 
the felicity of introducing to you Mr. 
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Skimthjngs, junior, who pleads sleep 
and a dream in arrest of judgment. 
Now, tell us how you found him, and 
all that happened up stairs before we 
came up.” 

The lady having recovered from her 
astonishment, corroborated my state- 
ment. She said that the footman had 
never told her of my arrival ; so that 
on entering the drawing room with the 
other ladies, they were greatly surprised 
to see a person of my appearance, 
stretched at length on a sofa, and evi- 
dently labouring under the influence of 
a distressing dream. That just as she 
was about to call the footman, I bounced 
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up roaring and shouting, and seized 
Miss Lambkin in my arms ; whereupon 
the screams of the ladies brought the 
gentlemen to their assistance. 

“ Upon my word,” said Mr. Clinkum, 
“TI believe this is the whole truth of the 
matter after all. But tell us your dream, 
Joey,—I must have your dream.” 

I related it accordingly ; and, amid 
roars of laughter, Mr. Clinkum shook 
me heartily by the hand, and insisted 
on my joining the gentlemen in the 
— in a bumper of claret to the 
1ealth of Miss Lambkin, after which I 
was to make my apology to her in 
person. 

J.J. 


MARCH. 


*TENUES GRANDIA.’ 


March, March, crocus and violet, 
Bloom in the meadows, to welcome thy coming ; 
The green buds expand on the newly-sprung sciolet, 
Soon to be woo'd by the bee’s busy humming. 


Daisy and lily, 


And dafft ee 


To scent your mil 


breath are their odours combining ; 


At sight of your pansy, 
Whitehaven and Swansea, 
Enjoy a repose from the Company’s Mining. 


March, March, Mars was your god-father, 
Therefore betimes you can bully and bluster, 

But She that was born of the sea-foam—an odd father— 
Calms, like the halcyon, your flurry and fluster. 


The frantic 


ellona, 


And gentle Pomona, 

Shook hands at your birth, a joint blessing bestowing ; 
So partly you riot, 
And partly stay quiet, 

A Lion in-coming, a Lambkin out-going. 


March, March, Oh! run on to mid-summer, 
There’s Intellect’s March has arrived at its Autumn, 
With a grey-headed fifer and broom-headed drummer, 
*T will soon break the ice, and we trust—reach the bottom. 
But caps up for royalty, 
All love and loyalty, 
Ne’er shall we think or say aught that’s unhandsome ; 


And so in this 


lad age, 


We'll end with the adige, 
“ A peck of March dust is beyond a King’s ransom !” 
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THE CANADAS AND EMIGRATION.* 






When under divine protection and 
guidance, the arms of Britain had 
crushed the infidel array of France, and 
had enforced on the First Consul the 
necessity of lowering the tricolor be- 
fore the meteor flag of England, he, 
in the height of anger and dismay, ex- 
claimed, “ Give me ships, colonies, and 
commerce!” He felt that these were 
the pillars of the temple of our glory ; 
and that unless he “bowed himself 
with all his might” he could not shake 
the structure they upheld. In further- 
ance therefore of this purpose, he put 
in motion all those engines of his power 
with which he was so wonderfully 
gifted. In pursuit of his angry ven- 
geance, he left no force untried which 
could in any way tend to the hurt of 
our prosperity. We find his policy or 
his arms in America—in the east or 
west—on continent, or island ; his 
fleets were steered for the destruction 
of our foreign commerce, as his legions 
were assembled for the annihilation of 
our domestic trade ; we read of the 
vain restrictions with which he strove 
to shackle our intercourse with the 
world ; and we live to show to the 
wondering universe, that neither the 
thunder of his ships, nor the deafening 
tramp of his millions, nor the brattle 
of their arms, could blanch one cheek, 
or enforce a capitulating sentence from 
us ; and yet not through our own might, 
but because the “ Lord cared for his 
people.” The same mighty hand, 
which in one night turned the vaunting 
host of the Assyrian to dead corpses, 
was stretched out for the rebuking of 
this infidel monarch ; and it was when 
the bitter fruitlessness cf his toils was 
made known even to himself, that in 
the spirit of the peevish Esau, he ex- 
claimed, “ Give me also ships, colonies, 
and commerce !” 


woodsman. 


* 1. Statistical Sketches of Upper Canada, for the use of Emigrants, by a Back- 
London, Murray, 1832, pp. 120. 


The importance of each of these 
three anchors of our state, has been 
long acknowledged—at least the para- 
mount importance of our shipping and 
our commerce had been very long felt, 
but in those days of revolution and 
reform the enlightened leaders of the 
country have found out, that a total 
system of free trade would improve 
our commerce, that the employment 
of foreign bottoms would increase our 
own shipping, and that to relieve 
starvation and misery by peopling our 
colonies from our redundant popula- 
tion, would be “useless, extravagant, 
and impolitic.” What Buonaparte and 
his millions could not do, the Whigs 
and Radicals of our time are at this 
moment effecting. Well may one of 
our authors (the Backswoodman) call 
political economy “the science of pa- 
radoxes.” “I am no great dab at po- 
litical economy, though I did once 
study Adam Smith, and thought at the 
time that I understood him, but he is 
out of date now adays; Peter M‘Cul- 
logh reigns in his stead, and he and 
his compeers have turned political 
economy into what may be defined the 
science of paradoxes. However it is 
unfair to condemn what we cannot un- 
derstand.” We do not agree with the 
generosity here laid down; we con- 
demn Peter, not for his “system,” as 
Doctor O’Toole would call it, but 
because he has Jesuitically brought 
forward premises in his works, from 
which he has deduced no conclusion, 
but whose legitimate logical inference 
would go to deny the authority of a 
divine Being. We doubt much if 
Peter knew exactly what he was aim- 
ing at ; it seems as if to establish some 
favourite theory he had brought for- 
ward proofs, not startling in themselves, 
but in their consequences fairly deis- 


2. Hints on Emigration to Upper Canada, especially addressed to the lower 


classes of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Curry Jun. and Co., 1832, 12mo. pp. 108. 


By Martin Doyle. Dublin: William 


3. The Emigrant’s Guide to Upper and Lower Canada, By Francis Evans, Esq. 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co., 12mo. 1833. 
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tical, not to say atheistical. Pride pre- 
vented his retracing his some, or, 
perhaps, he saw his error too late to 
retrieve it. One of the features of this 
age is the demand made by the public 
for some certain knowledge concerning 
our colonies, and amply has that de- 
mand been answered. Foremost on the 
list stand M‘Gregor, Bourchette, and 
M‘Taggart, to whose valuable works 
we refer those who wish for a history of 
the Canadas, from the time of the fel- 
ling of the first tree. Amidst a host 
of others comes Picken, which for a 
compendious statistical survey of the 
Canadas is unrivalled. Again, Mr, 
Ferguson comes before the public em- 
bodying the papers published in the 
Agricultural Journal, in a neat and 
portable form. Our old and Irish 
friend, Martin Doyle, turns out a new 
edition of his popular and deservedly 
favourite book ; long life to Martin, 
he has done more for the Irish poor by 
his “ Hints,” than all the nobles of the 
land could achieve even with the 
machinery of “ agricultural societies”— 
“ farming societies,” and so forth. Last 
not least, let us introduce the new 
edition of the Backwoodsman—(we 
really forget whether it is the 18th or 
20th)—to the public, a queer combi- 
nation of original humour, fun, and 
knowledge. Not only these, but also 
every work treating of our colonies is 
in great request, and no wonder ; the 
subject of colonization, and all the cir- 
* cumstances attending it, is from the situ- 
ation of the country becoming of more 
and more paramount importance and in- 
creased interest to allclasses of the com- 
munity. We have a redundant popula- 
tion—a stagnation ofthe life-blood of our 
prosperity—of our commerce ; famine 
and its awful attendant, pestilence, seem 
to have assumed a periodical sway over 
our land ; and though they slay their 
thousands and tens of thousands, we 
have still over-peopled districts ; in- 
dividuals and families struggling vainly 
as without hope, and when that last 
hope leaves them, sinking into their 
graves with the apathy of a Hindoo 
Suttee. When these things are so, can 
we wonder that the public should call 
on us to satisfy the enquiries suggested 
to every thinking mind, and which, in 
the heart of every man, endowed with 
eas feelings, must call loudly 
or an answer. We know that it can 
be no trifling circumstance which can 
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drive a man, blessed with the warm 
feelings of an Irishman, to give up his 
fathers’ land, to leave his kindred, and 
his people, the grave of his ancestors, 
and the birth-place of his child; and 
accordingly, if we search beyond the 
common motives of change, we shall 
find, that though want and misery can 
drive many to this step, and fear or a 
hope of. safety break the ties which 
bound them to this land, yet amongst 
the better class of emigrants, we find 
that feelings of independence buoy 
them up—sustain their strength and 
spirit under the difficulties through 
which they have to pass; so that, as 
the colonist lies upon the earth, pil- 
lowed on some rude log, he sees the 
time fast approaching when “the de- 
sart shall blossom as a rose’—when 
from a state of almost slavery and the 
most abject poverty, he shall rise to 
health, to plenty, and to independence. 

If we examine the motives which 
actuated the kingdoms of old, and com- 
pare them with those applied by our 
modern theorists, we shall be con- 
strained to admit, that the former en- 
tertained a much wider view of this 
subject, than is now thought of. At 
the present time colonies are looked 
upon principally in their relation to the 
trade and revenue of the parent state. 
In the states of old, they were not 
only considered beneficial in these re- 
spects, but as eminently useful in re- 
lieving the mother country of her 
superabundant population ; not merely 
those who by the over stocking of their 
trades were an incubus on the advance- 
ment of the more prosperous of the 
community, but those also, who by 
their agitating talents (to use a modern 
phrase) might disturb the tranquillity 
of the state. We may Lemeliee be 
led to speak more at large on the 
colonies of olden times ;—we at present 
shall only observe, that the policy 
which guided the settlement of the 
Roman colonies, has also appeared in 
all those, which are remarkable in any 
manner for their greatness or rising im- 
portance. It was not merely the reduc- 
tion, viet armis, of an enemy, but the en- 
grafting on the conquered the man- 
ners, laws, customs, and language of 
the victors, carried and used in the 
newly acquired territory by. the hordes 
which that great nation poured forth ; 
we can trace this same policy fulminat- 
ing statutes against the Irish dress and 
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language—the same policy has con- 
verted the Cape colony, from a mere 
Dutch settlement, into a country, in its 
laws and customs, essentially British. 

Every one who ever wrote a book 
set out with declaring his reasons for 
so doing. So does our author, the 
Backwoodsman : he says, in his intro- 
duction, “ When a man writes a book, 
the public, if they take any interest in 
his lucubrations, wish to be informed 
on two points ; first, what were his 
motives for writing at all; and second, 
whether he is qualified to write on the 
subject he has chosen; and as these 
desires are natural and reasonable, I 
shall willingly gratify them at the 
outset. 

“ Some authors write, for fame, some 
for money, some to propagate some 
particular doctrines and opinions, some 
from spite, some at the instigation of 
their friends ; and not a few at the in- 
stigation of the devil. I have no one 
of these excuses to plead in apology 
for introducing myself on the public ; 
for my motive, which has, at least, the 
merit of novelty to recommend it, is 
sheer laziness: To explain this it is 
necessary to state, that for some years 
past I have been receiving letters from 
intending emigrants, containing innu- 
merable queries respecting Upper Ca- 
nada; also from the friends of such 
children of the forest in posse, who 
seasoned the unpalatable task of writing 
on other people’s business with the 
assurance so consolatory to my vanity, 
that I was, of all men in the province, 
the one they considered best qualified 
to give such information, &c. These 
letters, always couched in the most 
polite terms, commencing with the 
writer’s ‘ most sincere sorrow for taking 
up so much of my valuable time, and 
ending with the “ most perfect re- 
liance on my knowledge and candour, 
required to be answered ; and so long 
as they came ‘like angel visits few and 
far between, it was no great grievance 
to do so. But after having written 
some reams in answer to them, and 
when every other packet brought one 
—and no later than last week 1 had 
two to answer—things began to look 
serious, and so did I, for I found that, 
if they went on at this rate, I should 
have no ‘Valuable time’ to devote to my 
own proper affairs. And therefore it 
being now mid-winter, and seeing no 
prospect of my being able to follow 
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my out-of-door avocations for some 
weeks, I set myself down in some- 
thing like a pet, to throw together and 
put in form the more prominent parts 
of the information I had been collect- 
ing, to the end that I might be enabled 
in future to answer my voluminous 
correspondents after the manner of the 
late Mr. Abernethy, by referring them 
to certain pages of My Book.” 

But our Author imagines, that some 
body doubts his efficiency to write on 
such asubject. Hear his own words :— 
“ As for my qualifications to give in- 
formation relative to this province, I 
can only state, that it is now nearly 
twenty years since I first came to the 
country, having served here during the 
war in the years 1813-14, and 15 ; and 
that since the year 1826, my principal 
employment has been to traverse the 
country in every direction, and visit 
nearly every township in it, for the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining statistical 
information. If therefore the reader 
will only be pleased to allow, that my 
judgment is equal-to that of the ordi- 
nary average of mankind, it must be 
pretty evident that I have sufficient 
knowledge for the undertaking ; and I, 
on my part, can assure him or her (for I 
am in hopes I shall have both sexes for 
my readers) that I will, according to 
the formula of the oath, speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help me God.’” 

We are much inclined to believe that 
we have before us in this little volume, 
as much truth as is generally given on 
such occasions, and certainly even al- 
lowing for the favour shown that noble 
country by our author, it must be a 
world of superior capabilities to our 
old worn-out hemisphere. Now there 
is a species of cant much used at tea- 
tables by those who see on every lum 
of sugar gouts of negro blood, ook which 
has in itself nearly as much sense and 
shew of knowledge as is displayed on 
the like occasions. We mean the whim 
about depopulating the country ; send- 
ing out Protestants to a country where 
there is no provision for their souls, and 
such unmeaning, parrot-like talk. We 
agree with our revered friend Martin 
Doyle, and request that you will hear 
him. 

“I do noi want to strip the country 
of its population—the landlords of 
their tenantry—or the snug farmer of 
his comfortable subsistence, by urging 
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any wild or doubtful speculation. I am 
for letting ‘ well enough alone,’ or if it 
is to be bettered, let it be at home; but 
I am very desirous to rescue from over- 
whelming distress, those who struggle 
without succeeding, paupers in every 
thing but in health and strength, in 
able bodies and willing minds. A field 
is now open to such adventurers, and I 
would from my heart, exhort them to 
try it.” Now it we were going to write 
a book on emigration we would take 
that extract for a motto, and having di- 
vided it into heads, would give a chap- 
ter or so on each. We do not wish to 
diminish the population by emigration, 
but we wish to send those men, who by 
their steady adherence to their princi- 
ples have brought on them the anger of 
the midnight legislator, beyond the 
reach of the bullet or the steel. We 
are unwilling to rob the landlord of his 
tenant, but we wish to give security to 
the Protestant farmer, who in his pre- 
sent state is liable to be made a bank- 
rupt, having his barns and his corn 
stacks made a midnight signal and a 
token to the country that the laws and 
vengeance and justice sleep. We 
would not deprive the snug farmer of 
his comfortable subsistence ; but we are 
willing to make ready a habitation 
every whit as snug for him, who in dis- 
gust, despair, and perhaps bodily fear, 
is anxious to try that land which has 
ever been a shelter to the needy. To 
these add “those paupers in every 
thing but health and strength,” and we 
have the sum total of those whom we 
wish to see settled in America. 

Our readers, of course, recollect that 
this Backwoodsman made a hit or two 
at Peter M‘Cullogh and his compeers, 
and he modestly declares “that though 
avowedly ignorant, I am not without 
my own theory on the subject of dis- 
tress and emigration.” Why not? A 
man of such acumen as this Doctor, is 
as likely to strike upon the truth as any, 
and we cannot do better than give an 
extract or two on this head. 

“ From many causes, of which ma- 
chinery is the most prominent, Great 
Britain can manufacture as much in 
ten months as all her customers can 
consume in twelve. It follows, there- 
fore, that manufacturers must be one- 
sixth of their time out of employment. 
Now if this sixth were apportioned in 
the shape of one day in each week, the 
poor people might scramble through, 
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by pinching a little from the means 
they gained on the other five working 
days. But when it comes to two or 
three months at a time, then commences 
distress and poor rates. Patriotism 
and potato mobs in our manufacturin; 
towns ; and in parliament—what Dame 
Quickly would call ‘ an old abusing of 
God’s patience and the King’s English,’ 
in a debate on ‘ the state of the coun- 
try.” The cause of which state lies all 
the while too close under the noses of 
the disputants to be visible to those who 
are looking for it with telescopes, in the 
moon. The disease is a superfluity of 
manufactures, and a paucity of con- 
sumers: the remedy, to send the over- 
plus of the manufacturing population to 
the colonies, where at one and the same 
moment they bear the character of ma- 
nufacturers and assume that of con- 
sumers.” 

The theory is not bad, and although 
we cannot exactly say, “rem acu teti- 
gisti,” yet we must acknowledge that 
our author has made a “ pretty consider- 
able tarnation fine” lunge at the mark, 
and he is so far right that he has hit the 
cause of the manufacturing distress, but 
for the universal distress, the “distress 
of nations,” we must look for a higher 
reason, perhaps some infliction for the 
national apostacy : we shall have cause 
more fully to treat of this subject here- 
after, and we must not now forestall 
our ideas— 

“ Who should come to Canada,” is 
the heading of his first chapter and his 
motto :— 


Come a’ the gether, 
Your a’ the welcomer early. 
Sin WALTER, 


And this is a chapter well worthy of 
the attention of all who have any idea 
of flitting ; but there is one part which 
might discourage those who intended 
to invest capital in machinery, we will 
quote the whole passage. 

“Unless a man of large capital, by 
which term I mean about £5000, has a 
large family, he had better lend the 
surplus on mortgage at six per cent. 
than invest it in business, except he 
means to become a wholesale store 
keeper in one of the towns. If he at- 
tempt to set up a mill, a distillery, a 
tannery, a fulling and saw mill, and a 
store, as is often found to be profitable 
from the one trade playing into the 
hands of the other, and if he has not 
sons capable of looking after the differ- 
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ent branches, he must entrust the care 
of them to clerks and servants. But 
these are not to be had ready made ; 
he must, therefore, take a set of unlick- 
ed cubs and teach them their business ; 
and when that is fairly done, it is ten 
to one, but having become acquainted 
with his business and his customers, 
they find means to set up an opposition, 
and effectually take the wind out of 
their former patrons sails ; when, how- 
ever, a man has a large family of sons, 
he can wield a large capital in business 
and to very good purpose.” We have 
frequently heard this passage brought 
up in answer to those who declared 
their belief that such businesses were 
profitable in America; and the objec- 
tors uniformly took the meaning of the 
sentence to be, that each and singular 
of these mills, distilleries, &c. were in 
themselves unprofitable, when it is ob- 
vious to any, not blinded by prejudice, 
that the Backwoodsman meant all 
these trades taken conjointly might be 
rendered a losing affair by the managers 
playing booty. This is plain from the 
context, “from the one trade playing 
into the hands of the others,” which 
could not be, if our author did not mean 
that the one man of capital had set up 
all these branches of a great concern. 
Our author deals in theories, but 
they are such as we should wish to see 
put in operation, not only as national, 
but even parochial undertakings. The 
Backwoodsman is a person who 
has considered the awful state of his 
original country, and with the eye of 
one, conscious of the powers of our 
colonies to relieve that miserable state, 
has pointed out a road, by which the 
load on our prosperity may be remov- 
ed. The evil of pauperism is not of 
a stationary character—it progresses, 
not only in numbers, but in misery and 
demoralization. For the children of the 
present paupers, in a few years become 
the parents of a flock as bad, if not 
worse, than the generation just past 
away : were the number of paupers to 
remain as at present, the evil might be 
tolerated, as it now is, badly to be sure, 
and not without grumbling ; but still 
possible to be borne : but as the poor 
will be so stiff-necked as to fulfil the 
great end of creation, and so self-willed 
and wrong-headed, as to cast behind 
their backs the precepts of Malthus 
and his crew ; pauperism must in afew 
years arrive at such a pitch, that the 
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poor rates will be no longer. borne in 
the sister Island ; and as for this coun- 
try, it will be but an extended mendicity 
asylum. This evil is not so imaginary 
as is supposed by some—in some par- 
ishes in England the rates bear such a 
disproportion to the fair produce of the 
land, and are such an incubus on the 
industry of the better class of inhabi- 
tants, that discontent and murmuring, 
and curses both loud and deep, are 
gaining ground with fearful rapidity. 
What these symptoms in an English 
mob prognosticate, even a Whig might 
be able to tell, at least, if there be any 
truth in the adage “ experientia docet,” 
we know of none better able to give 
information. The theory offered to the 
public by the Backwoodsman is as 
follows :— 

«“ There is one species of emigration, 
which it is astonishing should never 
have struck the authorities at home, and 
which would be most beneficial to all 

arties—I mean, infant emigration. 

“The idea was suggested to me 
nearly six years ago by my late worthy 
and excellent friend, Major William 
Robinson, of the King’s regiment, a 
gentleman intimately acquainted with 
the province, where his name is endear- 
ed to the inhabitants by his determined 
bravery, added to a gaiety and good 
humour, which rendered him at once 
the favourite of all ranks and classes, 
and the most efficient partisan leader, 
with the exception of, perhaps, General 
Brock, that Canada possessed during 
the arduous struggle with the United 
States.” 

“From the time I returned to the 
country, i have consulted many hun- 
dreds on the feasibility of the scheme, 
and, in every instance, have been as- 
sured, that it was not only practicable, 
but would be highly beneficial to all 
concerned : the plan is briefly as fol- 
lows :— 

“Let a number of parish children, 
as from six to twelve years of age, be 
sent out to Canada, under a qualified 
superintendant. 

“Let there be established in every 
county, or in every two or three town- 
ships, if necessary, a commissioner, or 
board of commissioners, to receive ap- 
plications from farmers, mechanics, and 
tradesmen, wanting apprentices or ser- 
vants, taking from them a bond with 
securities, that they will teach them 
their trade, craft, or mystery, keep 
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them, edueate them, and, when their 
apprenticeship is up, give a small sum, 
(say 28/.) to set up in business, those 
who have been indented apprentices. 
With younger children, whose work 
will not at first be equal to their main- 
tenance, it will be only necessary to 
bind the person taking them to educate 
them ; for, by a law of the province, 
parents or persons standing in loco pa- 
rentis, are entitled to the work of their 
children and wards, till they attain the 
age of majority.” 

When we first read this passage, it 
struck us, that, as the children were 
removed necessarily from under the 
surveillance of the board of commis- 
sioners, it might be exposing the tender 
infants to a great risk of ill usage ; but 
a little reflection led us to recollect a 
previous passage, when our author 
tells us, “that the labour of a child of 
seven years ofage,is considered worth his 
maintenance,” and our doubts vanished 
at once on our reading the concluding 
remarks, with which the doctor closes 
the consideration of this admirable 


theory. 

= The objection that would strike an 
Englishman most forcibly to such an 
arrangement, would be the possibility 
of the children being ill treated ; but 
this is hardly a supposable case in this 
country.— Their oer is too valuable 
for their master lightly to risk the loss 
of it by ill-usage, where the boy could 
so easily abscond ; and in this country, 
the fault of fathers and mothers bears 
more to the side of a total disregard of 
King Solomon’s advice, as to the pro- 
priety of using the rod, for the purpose 
of promoting infantile morality, than 
an over zealous conformity with the 
dicta of the inspired writer; besides 
public opinion would always side with 
the child, and as if this plan were to be 
carried into effect, the children must, 
in some degree, be considered as wards 
of the King, and the legislature could 
easily provide somesimple and summary 
means, whereby any injustice or infrac- 
tion of agreement might be punished 
promptly and efficaciously.” 

So far to clear away any doubts con- 
cerning the welfare of the child; now 
let us hear the benefits accruing from 
this proposed measure— 

“ The advantages of this system must 
be apparent to all. Parishes would get 
rid of young paupers, who, in the 
course of time, grow up, and perhaps, 
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become a heavier burden on the parish 
by the addition of a family, and would 
get rid of them too at an expense not 
exceeding one-fourth of what an adult 
could be removed for, seeing that £4, 
would the maximum for which they 
could be conveyed to Canada, and here 
we would get settlers at an age when 
they could easily be habituated to the 
work, the climate, and the ways of the 
country.” We wish that this theory, 
so admirably adapted for the relief of 
our poor, was put in a train for execu- 
tion, as there is no Reform bill to talk 
about this session, we may look for 
something of national importance, for 
the relief of the general distress.—Re- 
peal will be scouted by the conjunction 
of conservatives with whigs, and Ballot 
will we opine, be kicked out along 
with any ministry base enough to pro- 
pose it ; we may therefore hope, that 
the state of the country and of her com- 
merce, will be laid before the House, 
and we wish that this little volume was 
in the hands of every member of that 
house ; for it has little or no prejudice 
in its pages, and the plans suggested 
throughout are, we verily believe, the 
result of experience on observation, 
To those about to emigrate, we recom- 
mend this volume, as well as that under 
the name of “ Hints,” written by an Irish 
gentleman. Those who are Candidate 
emigrants will find in these volumes, all 
the details of necessary exports, and 
after the plain direction there given, 
we shall no longer laugh at the export 
of warming pans to Brazil, if we find 
emigrants bringing loads of timber work 
to America. We shall before we close 
this review, have occasion to revert to 
one other chapter of the Backwoods- 
man, we must now speak a little of our 
Irish books, or better still, let Martin 
Doyle speak for himself, on a topic on 
which it is necessary that the emigrants 
should be well informed—we mean the 
comparative merits of the Canadas, 
or the British North American Colonies, 
and the United States, Martin speaks 
just as we should expect from a gentle- 
man and an Irishman. 

“ In comparing together the relative 
advantages and disadvantages which 
attend a settlement in North America, 
I am disposed, after a very grave con- 
sideration, to yield a decided preference 
to UPPER Canada, and I shall give 
you my reasons,—first as to the United 
States. 
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“So long a period has elapsed since 
these were colonised from the British 
Isles, that we have, in a great degree, 
lost the feeling that they are of a com- 
mon stock with ourselves ; but in the 
Canadas we meet thousands of our own 
countrymen located there, (compara- 
tively within a few years,) with all the 
feelings, habits, tastes, &c. of British 
su)jects, living under the protection of 
Lritish laws, and having all the privi- 
leges of commerce which are possessed 
by us. In short, there is a strong and 
intimate bond of union between the pa- 
rent country and the Colonies ; but if 
ever again we should be so unfortunate 
as to be driven into war with the States, 
the new settlers there, from the British 
dominions, would be placed in a most 
painful situation—obliged either to take 
arms against their relatives from these 
countries, or remaining neuter, (an un- 
likely thing in time of war,) to risk the 
ruin of their properties by the Americans, 
whom they would not assist, on the one 
side, and the British, who would con- 
found them with the Americans, on the 
other. And he who is not a sworn sub- 
ject of the States, cannot inherit pro- 
perty, and would be looked upon, if he 
did not take the oath of allegiance, with 
a very jealous eye, he would be consi- 
ua “neither good fish or good flesh! 
Besides, [ really believe, that the Ca- 
nadas are more healthy, than any of 
the States. Even that of Ohio, on the 
north western boundary, is not so tem- 
perate and healthy, as the parts of Ca- 
nada adjoining. In many parts of the 
States of America, slavery still con- 
tinues ; what native of these free islands 
would endure the sight of it” Martin 
then goes on to give his opinion, why 
Upper Canada, is better than any other 

f the British North American Colo- 
nies ; it is superior he says to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, because 
these latter settlements being so near 
the Atlantic, are frequently enveloped 
in fogs, and are raw damp countries in 
consequence, during a great part of the 
year ; and Upper Canada is superior 
to the Lower province of the name ; 
because that in the latter, the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter is ex- 
cessive, and fogs prevail, especially 
near the sea ; the soil, he says, is infe- 
rior, and that soil also dearer than a 
better quality in the upper province, 
and we quite agree with him that these 
are no trifling considerations to those 
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whom want of property at home induces 
to seek it abroad. 

The lower province is about 2} de- 
grees north of the upper, and invariably 
colder in winter, and the winter is also 
longer, varying from three to four weeks 
additional to the season in the upper 
province, as our Backwoodsman says. 
The regulation of the heat of the sun is 
unaccountable to us. There is no part 
of Upper Canada that is not to the 
south of Penzance, yet there is no part 
of England where the cold is so intense 
as in Canada, and stranger still, the 
cold in Britain is never equal to the in- 
tense frost of Virginia, which were it 
on the European side of the hemisphere, 
would be looked upon almost as a tropi- 
cal climate, it may be that the emor- 
mous surface of /eaves, over which the 
winds blow, may cause such a rapid 
evaporation, as to account for this 
phenomenon, and this we are inclined 
to believe to be the case, because in 
even partial clearings, and within the 
memory of men now living, the climate 
of Lower and even Upper Canada, has 
become much milder ; yet the severity 
of the winter cannot be either so dread- 
fully harsh, as is generally thought, or 
nearly so destructive of life as our own 
comparatively mild climate ; it is not so 
severe, for every one looks upon it as 
the pleasantest time of the year ; and in 
a summary of the climate the doctor 
whom we have quoted so often, calls it 
“in summer, the climate of Italy, in 
winter, that of Holland ;” both of which 
countries are frequented by British, 
without many complaints of the heat or 
cold. Nor is the winter of the Canadas 
so destructive of life as our own, because 
of the superior dryness. The salt par- 
ticles which exist in the atmosphere of 
sea-bound countries are not found there ; 
roofs of tinned iron of fifty years stand- 
ing are as bright as the dey they came 
out of the shop, and you may leave a 
charge of gun-powder in your gun for 
a month, and yet it will go off without 
hanging fire ; damp, more than cold, is 
known to be the cause of pulmonar 
complaints, and such diseases are = 
most unknown in the Canadas, while 
they are to this day the scourge of 
Britain, and of the sea coast of Ame- 
rica; although the thermometer does 
range below any thing in Britain, yet 
the cold is little felt, from the extreme 
calmness of the air; and thus it is that 
in Canada, with the thermometer «at 
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Zero, when there is not a breath of air, 
that the blue smoke risesin an unbroken 
pillar from the cottage, and shooting up 
straight like the steeple of a church, 
gradually melts away in the beau- 
tiful clear blue of the morning sky. Yet 
in this weather you chop your supply of 
fuel without your coat, and cloaks are 
hung on pegs. When at home, with 
an easterly head wind, and a tempera- 
ture of 50° you sit, toes on fender, or 
if forced abroad, are enveloped in 
mufflers and boas. Even in the cathe- 
dral of Montreal, where from three to 
five thousand persons congregate onSun- 
day, you site hear a cough ; while 
at home, since the days of Shakspeare, 
“ coughing drowns the parson’s saw.” 
What a picture of kind and Eng- 
lish hospitality does Martin draw, 
when he speaks of the sympathy which 
the old settlers feel for the trials of the 
new-comers. Hospitality was once the 
great virtue of an ioe, but the 
necessity of exercising such magnificent 
bounty has passed away, with the nearly 
impassable roads, the pack saddles, and 
neatly stuffed pad, ready for my lady 
on the occasion of a journey. The 
real old English hospitality (we love the 
word) was the result of “doing as we 
would be done by,” and as the fear of 
being obliged to require such kind ser- 
vices from others was diminished, so the 
readiness to yield them in turn, de- 
creased, and chus from want of practice, 
the custom has fallen into disrepute. 
But in Canada it now is, as it was of 
old in England: and every one feels 
that the rights of hospitality are indeed 
sacred, and thus it is in every newly- 
settled country, professing civilization. 
Of course when Canada has become 
such as England now is, hospitality will 
shift her quarters even to the “far 
west.” At present, however, it is really 
delightful to see the old British feelings 
thus preserved in our colonies. “ The 
old settlers are extremely hospitable 
and obliging. The wandering stranger 
is sure of welcome and accommodation 
for the night. Either among the higher 
or lower classes of settlers, he is cer- 
tain of admission into the large farm 
house, or of a nook in the already 
crowded family room in the little log- 
house. Every person already settled 
seems to rementber that he had his own 
day of difficulty to encounter, and feels 
a sympathy for the necessities of the 
new-comer. In short, the exercise of 
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hospitality is considered a sacred duty, 
which no one neglects. The circum. 
stances and necessities of the country 
require it, and even the houseless 
wanderer can communicate, in ex- 
change for the food and lodging he ob- 
tains, a valuable return in news from the 
mother country, if he be lately from it, 
or from the remoter districts, with which 
there can be but little direct and per- 
sonal intercourse. And who, except 
one who has been long a stranger to 
home and his friends, can adequately 
conceive the joy experienced on seeing, 
in a foreign land, the face of a country- 
man—perhaps of a townsman—a fel- 
low-citizen, one familiar with persons 
and places dear to the recollection of 
the emigrant ; suppose him to bring 
with him a /etter from some family con- 
nexion—every eye strained with eager- 
ness, all work suspended, every heart 
beating with anxiety—it is presented, 
the superscription examined, the seal 
broken ; but alas, the person to whom 
it is addressed, either from the crabbed 
hand, or from a gentle suffusion of the 
tearful eye, or from not being in the 
habit of reading writing, or perhaps from 
never having been taught (shame to de- 
ficient education) to read at all, is 
obliged to call in a neighbour’s aid to 
decypher the welcome lines—they are 
read over so frequently that the ear de- 
vours what the eye refused, and the 
delighted memory records, and? retains 
the minutest passage for ever! The 
bearer of this joyful epistle is as joy- 
fully received, and treated with every 
kindness, and questioned as to every 
point to which it refers,and many others, 
on which expatiating from local know- 
ledge, he is cherished for his informa- 
tion, set forward in his object of settle- 
ment, and saved much of the inconve- 
nience which a total stranger must 
probably undergo.” 

Some landlords have taken up the 
plan of sending out such of their te- 
nants as are desirous of a change. This 
plan is certainly, if well executed, pro- 
ductive of much good ; but we have 
reason to know that from the ignorance 
of the gentry, and the dastardly tricks 
of the agents, to whom they confided 
the task of shipping these poor families, 
there has more misery arisen than 
good been produced. To these gentle- 
men we can only say, that for the 
future, after such information has been 
afforded them, the misery of these 
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emigrants will lie at their doors. 
Agents are appointed in Ireland for 
the forwarding emigrants to the Ca- 
nadas,* and the preparatory steps for 
the comfort of the emigrants are de- 
tailed both by Doyle and the Back- 
woodsman ;—we would recommend all 
who entertain an idea of emigrating, 
carefully to read this little volume of 
Hints, and we are sure that if they 
were more known and acted upon, we 
should hear less of the unhappy fate of 
emigrants landing in America without 
information as to the mode of arriving 
at their destination, or money to set 
about their business, when they are 
fairly located. 

The population of the Canadas is 
made u ofa strange and heterogeneous 
assembly of nations, and kindreds, and 
people, from all quarters of the world : 
there are English, Irish, Scotch, and a 
few Germans, and Dutch, and Ameri- 
cans, from the States. But the British 
vastly preponderate ; these, with a few 
French (especially about Detroit and 
Ambherstberg) form the population of 
Upper Canada. The lower provice 
is peopled chiefly by the descendants 
of the French settlers, with a tolerable 
sprinkling of British, and a half-breed 
between the Canadians and Indians. 
In the upper provinces the emigrants 
from Holland are the most thriving, 
and have capital houses, barns, cattle, 
and implements of husbandry, and are 
wonderfully neat and clean in their 
habits ; the English are the next in 
point of comfort and neatness; the 
Lowland Scots are next below; the 
Irish and Highlands the lowest, and 
are very much on a par in many par- 
ticulars. The “jolly Heilanders,” like 
our fine Hibernians, never are a steady 
industrious set at home, and abroad 
they do not improve much for the 
better, unless settled with persons who 
are their opposites in these particulars. 
When a cross in the breeds is prac- 
ticable, it is more beneficial. As Mar- 
tin says, “Each nation has some ad- 
mirable qualities—each also has faults ; 
if their dispositions and habits are 
blended together, we shall have an 
improved Sanne” It is said, and 
proved from personal experience, that 
when the Irishman is taken from his 
country and planted in foreign parts, 
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he forgets the contention which had 
been his bane at home. It seems 
strange, why, for a political reason, 
if not for mercy’s sake, the govern- 
ment do not take steps to locate as co- 
lonists, before crime committed, those 
whom, in a year or two, they must 
expel as felons—why it is that they do 
not send to our colonies men, with 
the warm kind feelings of Irishmen, 
rather than bear to dismiss them to a 
region of shame, with those feelings 
corroded and destroyed by envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness— 
why not send him with a pure breast 
and clean hands to a free country, 
rather than wait to banish him to a 
state of slavery, with his breast filled 
with every evil passion of our nature, 
and his hands red with the blood of 
his countrymen ? 

One great and peculiar feature in 
the American export business, is the 
lumber, or timber, trade ; and from the 
returns made by the custom ‘officers, 
we are enabled to offer a few docu- 
ments, satisfactorily proving the vast 
importance of this branch of our com- 
merce—not only in the value of the 
timber imported to Britain, but also in 
the fountain of wealth created by the 
excise and custom dues levied on the 
British manufactured goods exported 
to the colonies in exchange for the 
lumber. In the year 1829, there were 
cleared out from the ports of Quebec 
and St. John’s, in New Brunswick, to 
Britain and Ireland, 340,000 tons, 
rather more than one-third of the 
whole British shipping, exclusive of 
the coast trade. In 1828, the value 
of goods imported to the port of Ha- 
lifax alone from Great Britain and the 
dependancies was £604,192, employ- 
ing 115,010 tons, and manned by 6,599 
men ; the total value of British goods, 
at first cost price, required in exchange 
for the North American timber, is 
about two millions annually. Now, it 
is worthy of observation, what vast 
facilities are here afforded for emigra- 
tion ;—by act of parliament three pas- 
sengers are allowed to every five tons 
of a ship’s burthen, and sometimes 
three to four tons ; now, if we take the 
tonnage of the shipping at 350,000 
tons, we have a quantity of accommo- 
dation, more than requisite for emigra- 


* John Astle, Esq. is Dublin Agent to the Canada Company. 
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tion, great as it is at present. Those 
vessels which are not fortunate enough 
to get a cargo of emigrants, are obliged 
to go out in ballast ; and therefore rather 
than risk such dead loss they will 
carry passengers at any cost, which 
will even cover their expenses. From 
the eastern ports of Ireland, the pas- 
sage money paid out to Quebec is 
from £2 10s. to £3 per head; from 
the southern and northern ports about 
£2 10s., and from the western ports 
about £1 10s. 6d. to £2, varying in 
cost, according to the emulation of the 
merchants ; here is a vast advantage 
gained to the poor emigrant, to whom 
it is a matter of the first importance to 
have a few pounds on landing in Ca- 
nada, Were the timber trade with 
North American colonies done away 
with, either by a total prohibition, or 
by repealing the present duties, the 
effect would be to curtail the number 
of bottoms required in the trade, di- 
minish the opposition now prevailing 
amongst the ship owners, and, of 
course, raise the cost of transport in a 
very great degree ; it would, in fact, 
affect the present advantageous flow 
of emigration, so much as to render 
unavailable the colonies, which pro- 
vidence has marked out for our assist- 
ance. We believe, that if the timber 
trade of the Canadas was done awa 

with, our emigrants could not be oe 
ed in America for less than £15, while 
it costs now little more than twice as 
many shillings: the steerage passage, 
without food, to New York, in the 
packet-ships, is no less, at this pre- 
sent time, than £10. Now, at least, 
40,000 emigrants were landed in the 
year 1832 in New York, and in other 
ports in the States, and about twice 
as many went to the British colonies ; 
had all these colonists been located in 
Canada they alone would (ifthere be 
any truth in the Backwoodsman’s cal- 
culations,) when settled on their farms, 
require something above one million 
of pounds’ worth of British goods every 
year. Some calculate the population 
of the* Canadas, including the last 
year’s settlers, at about 900,000 souls ; 
and if each man, woman, and child 
consumes annually nine pounds’ worth 
of British goods,* we have a market 
for about eight millions annually “a 
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thing by no means to be slighted by 
our manufacturers in these hard times.” 

It must be fresh in the recollection 
to our readers, that a bill, or notice of 
a motion was brought before the House 
for repealing the protecting duties on 
colonial timber, and that fortunately 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
forced from his insane purpose. We 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure, or 
our readers the information to be de- 
rived from a passage of the Backwoods- 
man, very much tothis purpose. Having 
stated his objections to the lumber trade, 
on the score of its producing immorality 
and its drawing farmers from their 
agricultural pursuits, he proceeds to 
show the positive advantages derived 
from the trade, and we shall extract a 
page or two even at the risk of repeti- 
tion : “ Should our present rulers, in 
the spirit of ultra-liberality, see fit to 
do away with those duties which pro- 
tect at once the produce of our colo- 
nies, and our manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and shipping interests, it would 
be well for them to consider, what 
must be the result of such sweeping 
alterations on the well-being of indivi- 
duals and the nation at large. 

“ The object to be attained, we are 
told, is to procure timber from the 
Baltic, cheaper than the people of 
England pay at present for inferior 
timber from the colonies—and the 
means of obtaining this end is to equa- 
lise the duties. 

“ The equalising the duties will, in 
the first instance, throw out of employ- 
ment eight hundred sail of ships and 
the crews that navigate them ; a very 
considerable item in our commercial 
navy anda sacrifice not rashly to be 
made by a country, whose very exist- 
ence depends on her naval peer 
—for as we cannot imagine that suc 
ultra Huskissonians, would tolerate any 
law, less liberal than the old navigation 
laws, which permitted every nation to 
bring its own produce to British ports 
in its own bottoms; and considering 
that the dwellers on the shores of the 
Baltic, living in a world of timber, 
hemp, iron, pitch, tar, and rosin, have 
the advantage of us in regard to ship 
building materials. Seeing, moreover, 
that they are more lightly taxed, and 
must also have the advantage of build- 


* Vide Backwoodsman, page 6. 
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ing and sailing them ;—it is clear that, 
in such case, we must send our timber 
ships to heat the bakers’ ovens, and 
their crews to man the navies of rival 
nations, or to add to the strength of 
the parish poor. Our manufacturing 
and commercial interests would not 
be improved by such a change, as it 
has been shown that it would operate 
against the colonies, which are one of 
our best markets, and in favour of the 
Baltic, which is our worst. But the 
harm it would do with their interests 
in Upper and Lower Canada is trifling, 
when compared with its effects on 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
whose resources, and consequently 
means of paying for goods, it would 
utterly annihilate. But still, say the 
Liberals, we will get our deal boards 
cheaper, and that is all we want. You 
will get them cheaper, but not quite 
so much cheaper as you imagine Thus, 
supposing timber can be shipped at 
Quebec at 50s. per ton, that the 
freight of one is 60s. and of the other 
20s. ; and that you put 20s. duty on 
the one, and 60s. duty on the other, the 
whole price of either in London will 
be £6 10s.; but if you equalise the 
duties by either lowering that on fo- 
reign, to that on colonial, or raising 
that on the colonial, to the rate of the 
foreign, you give the foreigner a bounty 
of 40s, over the subject. Now, suppose 
such foreigner is contented to add only 
30s. to his present profit, he excludes 
the subject totally—he gets a market 
for a million of tons additional annually 
—you save 1s. or 7# per cent on your 
deals ; and the 30s, instead of going to 
the Exchequer, or to support your 
navy, your colonial, commercial, manu- 
facturing, or shipping interest, goes 
into the pocket of “the Russian mer- 
chant and landholders, who will not 
buy a cotton handkerchief from you 
the more, for all the sacrifice you have 
made.” Nor does this evil end here ; 
the inhabitants of our North American 
colonies being deprived of the means 
of gaining the comforts of life, or of 
importing British goods, must, of course, 
be contented with a smaller propor- 
tion of such goods, we lose the market 
at present existing there for such manu- 
factures, the revenue is decreased b 

the export duty hitherto paid on suc 

goods, and as the said revenue must be 
kept to a certain level, to meet a cer- 
tain expenditure, we must pay addi- 
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tional taxes on some other comforts or 
necessaries of life. We have however 
a strong guard against such a fatal 
measure in two great leaders in Eng- 
land—the agricultural and shipping 
interests ; for so long as the lumberers, 
who procure the timber, and the sailors, 
who export it, consume so much of the 
agricultural produce of the colonies, 
as to prevent the landed interests of 
Britain from feeling jealous of impor- 
tation of wheat or grain, we are secure 
from their @pposition ; and so long 
as that trade employs eight hundred 
ships unfit for any other traffic, we en- 
sure the support of the ship owner ;— 
these, with such as are opposed, from 
—- to the separation of the co- 
onies from the mother-country, form 
such a body, as must be heard with 
attention, and regarded with respect. 

The third volume we take up is Mr. 
Evans’ Emigrant’s Guide to the Ca- 
nadas, compendious in its matter, and 
convenient in size. Mr. Evans has 
taken an excellent arrangement in his 
little work, and by the clear and plain 
manner in which he has wrought up 
his materials, he affords alike a source 
of entertainment to the historical in- 
quirer, and abundant directions to the 
matter-of-fact emigrant. He commen- 
ces his Guide by a general description 
of Lower and Upper Canada, the geo- 
graphical position of the provinces, 
the state of Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic churches, and a sketch of the 
trade, both export and import. Mr. 
Evans brings the latest intelligence 
from these interesting colonies, and 
his statements bear such strong evi- 
dence of truth, that we would be worse 
than heathens did we profess not to 
place the most implicit reliance on 
them ; and we are happy to gather 
from his pages that the Church of 
England is progressing rapidly ander 
the care of the Lord Bishop of Que- 
bee, the Hon. and Right Rev. Doctor 
Stewart. Mr. Evans tells us that— 

“ This Church is supported by par- 
liamentary aid, the British Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the seventh of the 
lands of the province, which at present 
yields a very small income, but will in 
time be very valuable ; the inhabitants 
only provide churches and keep them 
in repair. * * A number of churches 
and meeting houses have been erected 
in various parts of the country, and add 
much to the beauty of the landscape ; 
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and to the well-disposed it is a cause of 
much thankfulness that temples have 
been erected in the forests for the wor- 
ship of the Most High: where they 
can bow the knee at His altar, and sup- 
plicate a blessing upon their exertions in 
a new country, far removed from the 
homes of their fathers ; so that now, 
such emigrants as have been accustomed 
to make religion a consideration of the 
first importance, need not be disheart- 
ened, by an apprehension that they are 
about to sacrifice to the prospect of an 
improvement in their temporal condi- 
tion, the whole of the religious advan- 
tages, with which the inhabitants of 
Great Britain and Ireland enjoy the 
privilege of being abundantly supplied 
in the lands of their nativity.” 

We feel much obliged to Mr. Evans 
forsuch a passage. We confess that 
we were hitherto unable to answer ob- 
jections brought on the score of want 
of religious instruction, but we now feel 
these doubts: have passed away, and we 
are sure that this extract will have a 
like effect on all, save those jaundiced 
by prejudice. There is a healthy tone 
of moral feeling which pervades this 
and such passages, that plainly shew that 
the author felt the want he deplored, 
and appreciated the benefit, the con- 
ferring of which he thus applauds. 
A very constant complaint has been 
made that the poor emigrant, when 
landed in Quebec was totally at a loss 
in what direction to turn his steps, and 
every writer deplores the want of such 
local information as might save the emi- 
grant both expense and trouble. Yet, 
though Guides to the Canadas are by 
no means scarce, we do not recollect 
hitherto having met with any prepared 
and accurate enumeration of the roads 
in the provinces of Canada ; it was a 
desideratum in such books, and Mr. 
Evans has conferred an additional boon 
on the public by publishing the roads 
and distances from Quebec, Montreal, 
Three Rivers, and William Henry, to 
various parts of both provinces and 
other parts. So that a pretty accurate 
idea may be formed of the route to any 
section of the country, to which the 
emigrant may feel desirous to go, and 
Mr. Evans vouches for the correctness 
of the calculations and distances. 

The second section of this little 
volume is composed of “ General Di- 
rections on arriving in Canada.” And 
here again we have an explicit answer 





to some doubts and hesitations, which 
ever and anon, have crossed our minds. 
We must confess that it sometimes 
occurred to us, that if the reports were 
true, told us of the demand for labour, 
&c. in Canada, why any person, once 
there, was mad enough to return to Bri- 
tain, and we had some suspicion that the 
demand was exaggerated, and the be- 
nefits of emigration too highly coloured. 
But Mr. Evans helps us to a paragraph 
which explains why those were found 
who wished to return to Britain: for the 
benefit of any such of our readers as 
may think as we have thought, we 
extract the following : 

“ It is not unusual for the emigrant, 
on arriving in America, to feel disap- 
pointed, and many for a short time, 
regret having left their native ewe 
Every thing appears strange, especially 
to the warm-hearted Irishman ; he can- 
not forget the hospitality to which he 
has been accustomed—trangers and 
interested persons are frequently to be 
met with—the scenery, manners, cus- 
toms, and the language of a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants differ from 
what he has been accustomed to at 
home, and many are watching for op- 
portunities to take advantage of his 
mexperience. He is therefore for a 
time disposed to form an opinion un- 
favourable to America, without consi- 
dering that he has but just landed in a 
strange city or seaport town, and that 
it was never his intention to settle in 
such a place. It is also probable 
that he may have conceived too high 
expectations of what was to be im- 
mediately possessed in the country 
—a thing which not unfrequently 
happens, from the numerous exagge- 
rated and extravagant accounts that 
have been transmitted by ignorant and 
foolish persons of very little experience 
themselves. It is therefore necessary 
to caution the emigrant against suffer- 
ing himself to despond, as many persons 
have been led astray by such expecta- 
tions, as well as by the equally fallacious 
and more flattering statements of others 
who may have pointed out various dis- 
tant settlements, where ease and com- 
fort are to be had. The stranger wan- 
ders from place to place, and at length 
when his means are exhausted, he is 
obliged to settle in a situation far infe- 
rior to many that he has passed by ; 
finding when too late, he might have 
obtained good land in many advanta- 
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geous situations, without spending his 
money and time as he has done, and 
which he could have avoided had he 
received a fair and unbiassed account 
of the country.” 

No wonder that the weary, misin- 
formed, wandering settler should turn 
his footsteps homewards ; but neverthe- 
less these instances of ill fortune are 
not to be taken as fair specimens of 
average success. We cannot suppose 
that anything mortal can be totally 
without failure, nor is it candid or just 
to throw that blame on the system of 
emigration, which attaches properly to 
the folly of the settlers, or the knavish 
agents who practice on them. The 
whole of this section we recommend to 
the attention of those who are about to 
leave our shores, it abounds in valuable 
advice on all useful topics, and treats 
on subjects from setting an emigrant 
a-going, to excellent observations on 
temperance and health. Mr. Evans in 
his third section, has given directions 
relating to various parts of Lower Ca- 
nada, favourable for settling in, with a 
few observations on the settlements al- 
ready formed. He enlarges consider- 
ably on the most important branch of 
knowledge ; important, at least, to the 
person about to emigrate. We mean 
the statistics of each townland. To 
the man of capital about to vest money 
in machinery, it is absolutely necessary 
to be well informed as to the power on 
the spot where he intends to settle, 
which may be rendered available for 
his purpose, this is particularly neces- 
sary in water power, or as the Yankees 
term it, “the hydraulic privilege ;” 
where, although rivers may be seen in 
maps to flow close by the intended set- 
tlement, it is by no means certain that 
any mill sites are to be found. A sin- 
gle reading of this little book before us 
would decide at once whether the spot 
marked out forthe “location” be eligible 
or not. The useful parts of this vo- 
lume may be found at large in the ex- 
pensive work of Colonel Bourchette, 
but from the very circumstance of the 
expense, it is rendered nearly useless to 
the general class of emigrants. Here 
we have a cheap and portable little 
book, comprising in itself, the valuable 
hints thrown out in most of the former 
writers, not that we mean that Mr. 
Evans condescended to the servile task 
of compilation, but that his good taste 
rejected the essays and treatises, mixed 
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with good and sound reading, which 
are to be found in many of his fellow- 
authors, and which are comprehended 
under the title of book-making. We 
are also occasionally furnished with a 
remark on the average price of land, 
inthe townships under consideration, 
another most useful observation to the 
emigrant. He remarks too, that the 
navigation of the rivers of Canada, 
is daily improving, and from the facility 
offered by the combined effects of ca- 
nals and steam-boats, of sending agri- 
cultural produce to the great markets, 
or for shipment to Britain, we almost 
uniformly find that those settlements on 
the banks of rivers and lakes, are 
ahead of the more inland districts, in 
comforts, and even the luxuries of life. 

Mr. Evans tells us that the Ottawa or 
great river, a tributary to the St. Lau- 
rence, is rapidly being improved, and it 
is expected, that in a short time, the 
navigation of the river will be open to 
steam-boats from Montreal to Hull ; 
what a rapid change from the difficul- 
ties and dangers encountered and over- 
come by Mr. Wright and his family. 
This enterprising American and his 
children first ascended the Ottawa in 
1806. He then obtained a grant 
of twelve thousand acres, and since 
that period he has, in reward for his 
most admirable exertions, received, by 
letters patent, a further grant of nine 
thousand acres, so that his power and 
wealth in that country is immense. He 
has cut roads to Montreal, a distance 
of nearly 120 miles ; and, as the best 
proof of the prosperity of the colony 
we can offer, we refer to the population 
of the village Wright, which, in 1828, 
consisted of 1,066 persons. By a re- 
port to the Legislative Assembly of 
Lower Canada, we find that, in 1824, 
the value of this settler’s stock, farms, 
buildings, and mills, was £68,000. We 
could not refrain from mentioning this 
instance of success, arising from the 
perseverance of an humble individual ; 
and we hope that such an example will 
not be lost on those who, by misfortune, 
feel any sinking of their hearts within 
them. We would refer any who 
wish to read an account of his trials, 
and final success, to the appendix of 
Mr. Picken’s work on the Canadas. In 
the fourth section before us, Mr. Evans 
treats of the comparative view of both 
provinces, with some further remarks 
on the Upper. In a former section, 
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Mr. E. had viewed the general advan- 
tages which might warrant many in 
preferring the upper to the lower pro- 
vince ; and he observes, that the former 
is generally a level country, and that 
the rivers have much good and level 
water for boat navigation, even more 
than the lower province. Another 
peculiar advantage is the more mode- 
rate climate, a consideration which, he 
says, should preponderate when put in 
the scale against other superiorities— 
by such as have regard to whatever is 
calculated in any measure to preserve 
to them the blessings of a sound consti- 
tution. He also observes, very justly, 
that, although in the lower province 
there is a vast extent of good land, yet 
in the upper the soil is more generally 
good, and not so interrupted by veins 
of an inferior character ; and, also, that 
as the latter has been much less exten- 
sively settled, so land is there cheaper ; 
and above all, that in Upper Canada 
the wages of labourers are higher than 
in the more populous and older settle- 
ments of the lower province. In order 
that the lower may not have cause to 
grumble for any preference shown to 
the upper province, Mr. E. proceeds 
to give the advantages which fall to the 
share of the former. We will copy his 
own words :—“ Those who seek the 
advantages of obtaining a speedy con- 
veyance to the larger markets, for such 
commodities as they shall have to dis- 
pose of, and with equal dispatch to get 
in return whatever being indispensible 
to the iculturist, is not to be found 
aeenie productions of his own farm, 
will find a settlement on the banks of 
Lake Ontario, and not far removed 
from Kingston, a very desirable one, if 
they be possessed of capital enough to 
enable them to make a purchase, where 
a combination of so many advantages 
must render land very dear. Hereto- 
fore, between this and Montreal, navi- 
gation has been much impeded, and 
rendered dangerous, by the numerous 
rapids that are to be encountered in the 
St. Lawrence ; but this cause of com- 
plaint will not long exist, as, by the 
great canal works noticed in the more 
general view of the province, steam 
boats will have a free and easy inter- 
course to the Ottawa River, which 
joins the St. Lawrence, within a few 
miles of Montreal, from which place, to 
the Atlantic, the navigation is clear 


from all manner of interruption. Scttle- 


ments, formed along the Rideau Canal, 
will be found to confer considerable ad- 
vantages on their occupiers, from the 
connexion that it must establish, when 
completed, between foreign commerce 
and the agriculture of that country. 
Another circumstance that renders the 
situation a desirable one, is the oppo- 
site, but equally beneficial, effects 
which Lake Ontario has on the tem- 
perature of both seasons. From its 
very great depth it never freezes in 
winter, on which account, the neigh- 
bourhood, during that time, enjoys the 
benefit of a comparatively clement sea~ 
son ; so, in summer, the breezes which 
pass over its surface contribute greatly 
to cool the atmosphere. The same 
effects are, of course, to be expected 
from the other great lakes, upon the 
som communicating in their vicinity.” 
‘rom this we may gather, that, toa 
man of capital, the lower province is 
to be recommended, while, to the poorer 
man, the upper province, thus shown 
to have every equal advantage with the 
the lower, except the vicinity of large 
markets, is the most desirable. We 
cannot close our remarks on this ad- 
mirable little book, without return- 
ing our most sincere thanks to all who 
have been interested in so benefiting 
the public. We think this little 
volume well adapted to remove from 
the mind of many those objections to 
the Canadas, which are generally 
brought forward, and which hitherto 
have not been answered ; and, to the 
emigrant, we safely recommend this as 
a manual, an itinerary, and a collection 
of hints, eminently useful tosuch persons. 

Let a man take any good map of 
North America, and run his eye from 
the North of the St. Lawrence to 
Lake Superior, and we think he 
will feel convinced that the Canadas 
are destined tobecome a mighty nation. 
There is no country in the world, of 
equal extent, that offers such a vast 
ae of water conveyance. A continued 
ine of water, with depth and breadth to 
float the navies of the world, and stretch- 
ing from the sea hundreds of miles into 
the interior, offering conveniences to 
waft the grain, grown in the western 
parts, without stop or stay, to the 
wharves of the British merchant: Nor 
is it this direct communication alone 
that we are to take into consideration. 
The very land seems laid out for canals 


and rail-roads. The earth produces 
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coal to. carry on the steam conveyance, 
even after the vast forests shall have 
disappeared. The metals used in the 
arts are found in abundance. Nature 
has done her part in making the Ca- 
nadas the seeds ofa great kingdom, and 
it remains for man to finish the work, 
and in the offspring, raise a power to 
uphold the parent. Thus, from the 
extent of water carriage, both natural 
and artificial, crossing in all directions 
our North American Colonies, and 
from the facilities of supplies of fuel to 
steam vessels navigating these canals 
and lakes, we have the whole export 
produce of the most remote settlements 
of these colonies brought to our very 
door. With such a soil as we are 
blessed with, in our American colonies, 
and such facilities of tr rting its 
produce to our markets, who will say 
that Canada may not speedily become 
to us what Sicily was to Rome, the 
granary, the store alike for deficiencies 
at home, and the demand abroad. It 
must surely be an advantage to let the 
money expended on such necessary 
supplies be laid out on the property of 
British subjects, that the profit from the 
sale of such importations should pass, 
not to the benefit of the Russian or the 
Swede, but to the pockets of our Cana- 
dian brethren ; not to men who will 
expend this profit on their own manu- 
factures, or their own productions, but 
to men who will return this cash to the 
British artizan, and the British capi- 
talist—who will increase their own com- 
forts, and, at the same time, will encou- 
rage and increase the happiness of indi- 
viduals, and the prosperity of trade. 
Let prejudice be silent—let ignorance 
be quelled—let power be joined with 
even-handed justice—and we shall see, 
not Canada only, but all our colonies 
rising, in strength and wealth, not as a 
rival, but a prop, a stay, a comfort to 
the declining days of Britain. 

Our gall rises within us when we 
hear men, persons who ought to have 
been up and doing, not dozing and 
whining over their unhappy lot, when 
we hear them say, “ how can that emi- 
gration be good in principle, or even 
useful in result, which tends to drain the 
country of our Protestant Yeomen ? 
We cangivehim a simple answer to his 
query—that Emigration would be both 
bad and dangerous, if it were possible 
to retain these yeomen in the country 
with safety ; but if by the apathy of the 
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Protestant gentry of Ireland, our poor 
Protestant neighbour and brother be 
forced to believe that he is regarded by 
them with that indifference to his com- 
forts, his wants, his rights, which he 
long ago felt was the practice of the 
executive—then say we, that on the 
head of that recreant superior be the 
sin of the desertion of our brother. The 
eyes of the Protestant Gentry of Ireland, 
are blind to their interests ; they court 
popularity ; they head mobs; they 
become liberals ; but if they stop there 
and take not the last step with their 
followers, the table is become turned, 
the followers are the directors and their 
quondam Protestant leaders are flung 
otf, with derision and disdain; cast 
away, shunned, and hated by their Pro- 
testant brethren ; laughed at and hoot- 
ed by the late lickspittle crowd ; on the 
other hand are the Protestant aristo- 
cracy, who in sheer disgust and despair 
would see a brother perish, or go into 
voluntary exile, rather than give one 
doit to retain his services. Are these 
things so? To the disgrace of the 
wealth, the talent, the intelligence col- 
lected under the name of the Protes- 
tant aristocracy be it said, that these 
things are so. Some years have elap- 
sed since a society was formed under 
the highest auspices in Ireland, having 
for its immediate object the assistance 
of poor Protestants, men who by illegal 
combination have been ejected from 
their homes, or by the 4éberal policy of 
some landlord driven with their families 
to seek in foreign climes a shelter de- 
nied to them in the home of their 
fathers. There might have been some 
hope by such beginning to introduce 
such a chain of measures as would 
eventually terminate in the settlement 
of but one religion in the kingdom, and 
by such “consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” calm the disturbance now so 
rife in the land. It is probable, that, 
if by some political struggle, this be not 
done in a very few years, we shall have 
no colonies to locate at home. If there 
be a struggle, then will one or two 
things come to pass—either we shall 
be in the enjoyment of such pure and 
undisturbed peace and a that 
the Emigration of our brethren to for- 


eign states will we trust be unnecessary, 
or there will be indeed but one reli- 
gion in Ireland ; but that religion, un- 
changed from the intolerance which 
brooks not rivals, unaltered from that 
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sanguinary feeling which in blood 
would quench those rivals. If such 
times come, which God avert, we shall 
have to seek a refuge and a home with 
those of our reformed church, who have 
gone before us, in that country which 
has ever been the asylum of misery— 
in that clime, which, peopled by those 
who would surrender no part of their 
enthusiastic devotion, can yet receive 
into its bosom those who will fight, and 
having fought the good fight, will retire 
with their faith strong, and their reli- 
gion pure and unspotted, as from their 
Master it was received. 

We envy not the feelings of the man 
who can refuse his assistance to this 
society, who will coldly deny his co- 
operation with those who have devoted 
their time and talents to the forward- 
ing of this good work. There are men 
who will with apathy listen to the cry 
and petition of a starving orphan, 
and go into their meal, and with harden- 
ed heart, return their polluted thanks 
for the load of luxury before them, and 
with such would we rank the man who 
with the name of a Protestant in his 
mouth, would refuse his mite to the 
upholding of his religion—religion, did 
we say—why the man must be an infi- 
del ae professing one set of tenets, 
yetupholds by practice the dogmas dia- 
metrically opposed to them. It is not 
too late to retrieve this foul disgrace ; 
but if the Protestant population do not 
come forward at once and in earnest, 
and by acts not words, shew their in- 
tention to support that reformed church, 
by whose name they are called, and to 
aid those men who in this instance are 
really anxious for its support ; then 
we must still hold that it is better that 
the Protestant farmer should leave Ire- 
land for ever, to settle in a land where 
he may worship his God in open pro- 
fession of his creed—than to remain in 
this unhappy, misguided country, where 
such profession would mark him out for 
the deadly hate of those who do God 
honour, by defacing his image in their 

eaceable Protestant neighbours.— 

here is yet another reason for the ar- 
dent support of the Protestant Coloni- 
zation Society of Ireland ; when this 
most meritorious society was founded, 
the framers drew upon themselves the 
eyes of all such in Britain, as took an 
interest in upholding the Established 
church, in the very strong hold of Po- 
pery, and we much fear that the cold 


and indifferent manner in which the 
members of this church have regarded 
this society, has given cause to our 
brethren in England and Scotland to 
esteem us as lukewarm in the defence 
of our religion, and to our enemies to 
rejoice in our seeming despair, when 
Heaven knows we are to a man ready 
to forfeit wealth, competency, aye, our 
very lives, if we can but uphold our 
religious liberty ; and yet,these sneerers 
have but too much reason to revert to 
this biting accusation ; when they see 
this society, formed for such important 
purposes, suffered to languish and pine 
away for want of the pitiful sum whieh 
their occasions require. On the Protes- 
tants of Ireland both clergy and laiety, 
rich and poor, lies the duty of wiping 
out this blot; on them does it lie ina 
twofold manner—as a ewe remedy 
for a political evil, and as a Christian 
method of upholding what they are 
bound to believe is the true church. 
Not only to this society in particular 
are they bound to contribute, but to 
each and all that have the same glorious 
end in view: without such support, they 
will have no church of which to be pas- 
tors, no religion by whose name they 
may be called ; unless such contribution 
be made, they will have no riches, with 
which to enjoy their own happiness, or 
add to the precarious comforts of the 
poor. The Protestants of Ireland are 
by their too general apathy committing 
a political felo de se, by their misdeeds 
we would suppose them to be a weak, 
crushed, paralysed body, and but for 
the noble pre-eminence of the stand 
made by the Conservative phalanx, 
which indeed has retrieved our name, 
we would be tempted to treat the mem- 
bers ofthe Established church of Ire- 
land with such epithets as are more 
properly applied to the foolish, mis- 
guided, blind, and headstrong whigs 
and liberals. Let us hope that this 
stand is but the commencement of such 
a display of Protestant strength, that 
it may alike strike terror to the recreant 
hearts of our foes, and arouse the dor- 
mant courage and spirit of our friends. 
Nor let it be thought merely visionary 
dreaming of the founders of this Co- 
lonization Society, who hope to arrest 
the progress of the Protestant Emigra- 
tion: they have located already some 
families who were on the point of em- 
barkation ; and from a club formed in 
Belfast for the express purpose of as- 
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sisting emigrants, they had a commu- 
nication to the purpose that they would 
put a stop to their intended shipments 
until time should develope the powers 
of the society. It is in the power of 
every member of our religion to assist 
these individuals, and to retain in the 
country those by whose honest exer- 
tions she has hitherto flourished, and 
we hope that a desire of inquiry if these 
things be so, will be excited among 
those who profess zeal for the cause. 
If the attempt to retain our brethren be 
not seconded by men of influence and 
wealth, and by the country in general, 
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hear the complaint of allowing our Pro- 
testant brethren to settle in a far distant 
land ; we have yet a church and a home 
wherein to worship our God: the awful 
words MiraBaswpesy Evrsudsy, have not 
gone forth against the evil of the day, 
and it may yet please Divine Providence 
to uphold his church in that same land 
where the joyful tidings of peace, were 
first heard,—we may be subjected to 
trials and persecutions, but we believe 
that the stake and the axe will no more 
prevail against the Protestant spirit of 
the present time, than in the days of 
Mary, they were able to shake the faith 
of our leaders.* 


we at least hope that we may not again 


* We make the following extract from a note appended to a Sermon, entitled 
« Protestant Poor, a Conservative Element of Society,” preached by the talented 
Secretary of the Protestant Colonization Society, which we have received since 
these pages went to press; the few facts contained in which speak volumes on the 
folly and wickedness of that system which is driving from our shores that class, among 
whom alone is to be found the inclination to respect and the desire to uphold the laws, 
and to whom alone England can look for the maintenance of her authority in this 
country. 


“* The injuries and provocations to which the Protestant peasantry of Ireland have been subjected, 
ever since the wel) meant but ill-advised counsel of George the Fourth originated the fatal practice 
of “conciliation,” no language can fully describe. A series of injustice, ingratitude, and oppres- 
sion, without parallel in the annals of any people, said to be free, have characterised the infatuated 
policy of those who ought to have felt their own happiness and security boand up in the content. 
ment of a people, predominant in mind and in morals. Could political philosophy require any thing 
beyond the axioms of inspiration to prove that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth a nation,” and that this is 
in “ the knowledge of the Holy One,” surely the facts of trumpet-tongue in the social features of 
the north and south of Ireland—the Protestant and Popish districts of the country, and where the 
two communities are found in inverse proportions—ought to be conclusive. In two counties, one 
proverbial for the prevalence of Protestant principle, and the other almost universally Popish, the 
criminal calendars present the following contrast at the March Assizes, 1832 :— 

QUEEN'S COUNTY, CARRICKFERGUS, 

Half-year ending March 31, 1882. aa ending March 31, 1832. 

Murders ooere At the close of the Assizes, John Campbell 
Firing with intent to kill Esq., the High Sheriff, addressed the Chie 
Serions assaults of Ribbonmen Baron -— 
Injuries of aw ** My Lord—The Assizes for the county of the 
Attacks on houses town of Carrickfergus having closed without 
Bornings any criminal prosecution, 1 take the liberty of 
Nlegal meetings stating to your Lordship, that, in my official 
Illegal notices capacity, this is the sEconD Time I HAVE HAD 
THE HONOUR OF PRESENTING A BLANK CALENDAR 
to a presiding Judge. It is more particularly 
gratifying to me to point your Lordship’s atten. 
tion to the county of the town of Carrickfergus, 
because under a very severe pressure of the 
times not a single individual has been found who 
has sought to relieve his necessities by hand of 
aggression,” 
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** Whilst this sermon is in progress through the press, and at the very time that Mr. O’Connell 
declares to the assembled representatives of the Empire, ‘there is more religion in Ireland than in 
- other nation,” not fewer than 130 prisoners for offences of the above kind are confined in the 
jail of Kilkenny, among whom there is not one Protestant. 

“Yet with these demonstrations of their claims to the marked rewards of loyalty and virtue, the 
poor Protestants of Ireland have been made the victims of aggressions and insults, to which the 
unequal admivistration of justice, the pusillanimous spirit of political tergiversation, and the 
calculations of narrow-sighted avarice have in a great degree contributed. Concession after 
concession made to the sanguinary clamours of an ignorant and besotted multitude, even till the 
institutions and solemnities of religion have become branded and prohibited, must necessarily result 
in the voluntary emigration ofa people who will not become slaves, and who wish not for domestic 
war. The severest measures of all, however, to the Irish Protestant, arise from that cupidity of 
many of the landlords, whose luxurious and profligate habits have burdened the soil and taxed the 
industry of the occupant, till he who educes the resources of nature is the only one to whom its 
bounties are denied. The practice of letting land to the highest bidder, without respect to cha. 
racter, or capital, or skill, has enervated the hand and broken the spirit of those whose little profit 
from the well-tilled soil was the encouragement to their diligent industry. When, driven from 
their native land, elsewhere to make a precarious investment of those little resources which are 
the only hope of provision for their children, the sons of order and good government are no lon, 
at command to ae and repress sedition, it istoo obvious that a recklessness in plebeian 
conduct must reward the rapacious lords, whose appetite for gain but grew by what it fed on ; and, 
two lute for retrievement, they will bewail the fatuity that grasped the shadow and let the substance 
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Cuap. II. 


NOTE TO THE EDITOR. 


{I cannot permit the continuation of this narrative to go to press without requesting your 
kind permission to trespass on your space by a few prefatory observations. Whatever may be the 
interest with which it will be perased, it will not, perhaps, be diminished by the assurance that the 
tragic incident upon which it is founded is strictly an historical, or at least a traditionary fact. And 
I am sure that the circumstances will be recognised by many, who will identify them with what 
they have heard as occurrences, since which but afew generations have passed away. A hint has 
been thrown out from a quarter, any suggestion coming from which I am bound to respect, that I 
did wrong in giving the real name of the hero of my tale. If so, I can only deeply regret my 
indiscretion, which is now irremediable; but the antiquity of the tale—the notoriety which the 
transaction has obtained, and the distinction of the fami y to which he belonged—whose names are 
familiar to every one acquainted with the legends of Ulster, induced me to think that any additional 
publicity my humble efforts could bestow was of very little consequence. } 


Reader! have you altogether for- 
gotten the details, which, in a former 
chapter, I laid before you, or has your 
interest been sufficiently excited, to 
make you desire a continuance of 
them. Have you read the narrative, 
aS an amusing tale that might while 
away a tedious hour, and then thought 
no more upon it? or have you felt, 
that in all its dark and dismal scenes, 
there was a something in which you 
might feel a deeper concern than the 
false and imaginative excitement pro- 
duced by the mere fictions of romance. 
[t has been but a history of passion— 
passion such as still is doing its work 
of misery and death throughout the 
world. 

Look at the scenes I have presented 
to you, and at those which are acted 
in the theatre of life—look abroad 
among your fellow-men, and see if vice 
does not still array herself in all the 
borrowed lustre wherewith she would 
conceal her foul and hideous form— 
look if the shrine of passion be not 
still wet with the tears of the deserted 
and the injured, and the unholy flame 
te her altar bedewed with human 
blood, and the walls of her temple co- 
vered with the black catalogue of human 
suffering.—Look then into your own 
heart, and see if in its dark recesses, 
there lurk not all those feelings, which 
need but the magic call of some new 


and powerful excitement, to evoke 
them from their hiding-place, to join in 
the wild and fiendish revel of cursed 
and unrestrained excess. Say not, 
as one of old, “Am Ia dog that I 
should do this thing?” In the bosom 
of every fallen child of mortality are 
the elements of passion wilder than 
what imagination ever yet pourtrayed. 
—Check then each rising throb of your 
heart that beats with an unholy pulse— 
Remember what the wisest of men hath 
said, “He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” 

I now must return tothe task I have be- 
gun,and complete the melancholy narra- 
tive that tradition has handed down, 


through the generations that have an 


by since the period of its events. Man 

years have elapsed since first, in my child- 
ish days, I listened to this tale, and still it 
is fresh upon my memory, as if I had 
but bend it yesterday, and its details 
are vividly present to my mind, as 
though I had been an eye-witness to 
them all, and my heart mourns as I 
take up my pen to write them down— 
chequered as they are by sin and sor- 
row. Oh! I can never write upon the 
guilt and misery of my fellow-men, 
without a tear blotting my paper, as I 
think of the evil and wretchedness that 
spreads throughout God’s fair world, that 
world which once its Creator pro- 
nounced to be “very good.” Once was 
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it all lovely and fair, and purity and 
happiness claimed it as their abode, 
but now all is changed ; the roses and 
the lilies are withered in that which 
once was the garden of the Lord ; the 
enemy has been there, and desolation 
marks his traces; and it is now buta 
howling wilderness. The cries of the 
fatherless and orphan are borne upon 
every breeze, and the groans of those 
who are racked by sickness, or torn by 
remorse, and the sighs of the slave in 
his prison-house, and the captive in his 
dungeon, all attest the bitter conse- 
quences of the rebellion of man against 
his Maker. 

Months had rolled on from the even- 
ing on which M‘Naghten parted with 
Julia, under the promise of returning 
in a few hours, and never had they met 
since, 

Colonel K—— was violent, but 
changeable. His anger was easily ex- 
cited, but was seldom of long duration. 
Enraged at his daughter’s opposition to 
his desire, that she should unite herself 
to Lord S—— the nobleman already 
alluded to, he had taken his daughter 
away from those scenes with which 
were associated her recollections of af- 
fection for M‘Naghten, in the vain 
hope, that when absent from these, she 
might forgethim, In obedience to her 
father’s wishes, she returned to him all 
those pledges of affection which he 
had bestowed on her, but she could not 
bring her heart to part with that ring 
which was the token of his plighted 
faith. She kept it secretly, and many 
a bitter tear did she shed over it. Her 
father loved her ardently and sincerel 
—and when he saw that the damas 
had fled from her cheek, and that sor- 
row was preying upon her soul, he 
could no longer bear to thwart her 
wishes. He returned to Glenarm, his 
beautiful residence near Derry, deter- 
mined to sacrifice his own ambitious 
projects to her peace of mind, and re- 
solved, if his ie hter should still re- 
tain her affection for the object of her 
former love, to present no further ob- 
stacles to their union. 

It was almost immediately after his 
return, that Edmund and Margaret un- 
expectedly met in the ball-room, and it 
was with no little surprise, that, on fol- 
lowing his daughter to a room where 
she had been carried in a faint, he 
found her pale and agitated, and 
M‘Naghten gazing on her with an ex- 
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a of the most tender solicitude. 
‘Naghten’s brow darkened as he en- 
tered, and Margaret trembled with ex- 
cess of agitation. The veteran was 
moved. He held out his hand, and 
with a voice almost choked by emotion, 
he said, “M‘Naghten, can you for- 
give?” The young officer grasped the 
proffered hand, and a “soldier's tear” 
dropped upon it, as he warmly shook 
it. Yet, even at this melting moment, 
there was in Edmund’s breast a contest 
between his feelings and his sense of 
what was right, and to Colonel K. ’s 
invitation to his mansion, fidelity to Ju- 
lia at first made him answer in the ne- 
gative, but when Margaret seconded 
her father’s request by looks more elo- 
quent than angel’s words, he could no 
longer resist the tide of passion that 
swelled within his soul. He hesitated 
for a moment, and thought of her whom 
he had left alone and ruined,—and he 
wavered still—but just while his reso- 
lution was undecided, he perceived on 
Margaret’s finger the brilliant token 
that reminded him of his vow. It was 
enough—he yielded to her father’s re- 
eated invitations, and that very night, 
be accompanied them home. 

Yet was it not in premeditated infi- 
delity to Julia, that he thus acted—he 
went to enjoy, as he imagined, the 

leasing vision that soon must vanish 
for ever—to enjoy the society of his 
beloved one for a few short days, and 
then, bidding her an eternal farewell, 
resign himself to one whom he felt he 
did not love, but to whom a destiny he 
could not control, had bound him by 
indissoluble ties. Ah, how often do we 
charge on our fate those misfortunes, 
which are the result of our follies, and 
excuse ourselves by believing, that we 
acted under influences beyond ourselves 
—while, in truth, the demon that draws 
us on in our reckless course, is but the 
power of our own ungovernable pas- 
sions. 

But did he keep the resolution he 
had formed ? did he tear himself from 
the idol of his soul, and sacrifice his 
feelings on the shrine of honour, and 
fidelity and truth? Need I answer, he 
did not? A few short days, he had 
fixed as the limit to his enjoyment of 
Margaret’s society, and then he was to 
leave her never more to meet on this 
side the grave, but in those few days 
his passion gathered strength, until it 
became his master. As he sat beside 
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{I cannot permit the continuation of this narrative to go to press without requesting your 
kind permission to trespass on your space by a few prefatory observations. Whatever may be the 
interest with which it will be perused, it will not, perhaps, be diminished by the assurance that the 
tragic incident upon which it is founded is strictly an historical, or at least a traditionary fact. And 
I am sure that the circumstances will be recognised by many, who will identify them with what 
they have heard as occurrences, since which but afew generations have passed away. A hint has 
been thrown out from a quarter, any suggestion coming from which I am bound to respect, that I 
did wrong in giving the real name of the hero of my tale. If so, I can only deeply regret my 
indiscretion, which is now irremediable; but the antiquity of the tale—the notoriety which the 
transaction has obtained, and the distinction of the fami y to which he belonged—whose names are 
familiar to every one acquainted with the legends of Ulster, induced me to think that any additional 
publicity my humble efforts could bestow was of very little consequence. } 


Reader! have you altogether for- 
gotten the details, which, in a former 
chapter, I laid before you, or has your 
interest been sufficiently excited, to 
make you desire a continuance of 
them. Have you read the narrative, 
as an amusing tale that might while 
away a tedious hour, and then thought 
no more upon it? or have you felt, 
that in all its dark and dismal scenes, 
there was a something in which you 
might feel a deeper concern than the 
false and imaginative excitement pro- 
duced by the mere fictions of romance. 
It has been but a history of passion— 
passion such as still is a its work 
of misery and death throughout the 
world. 

Look at the scenes I have presented 
to you, and at those which are acted 
in the theatre of life—look abroad 
among your fellow-men, and see if vice 
does not still array herself in all the 
borrowed lustre wherewith she would 
conceal her foul and hideous form— 
look if the shrine of passion be not 
still wet with the tears of the deserted 
and the injured, and the unholy flame 
upon her altar bedewed with human 
blood, and the walls of her temple co- 
vered with the black catalogue of eee 


suffering.—Look then into your own 
heart, and see if in its dark recesses, 
there lurk not all those feelings, which 
need but the magic call of some new 


and powerful excitement, to evoke 
them from their hiding-place, to join in 
the wild and fiendish revel of cursed 
and unrestrained excess, Say not, 
as one of old, “Am I a dog that I 
should do this thing?” In the bosom 
of every fallen child of mortality are 
the elements of passion wilder than 
what imagination ever yet pourtrayed. 
—Check then each rising throb of your 
heart that beats with an unholy pulse— 
Remember what the wisest of men hath 
said, “He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” 

Inow must return tothe task I have be- 
gun,and complete the melancholy narra- 
tive that tradition has Sehiod down, 
through the generations that have gone 
by since the period of its events. Man 
years have elapsed since first, in my child- 
ish days, I listened to this tale, and still it 
is fresh upon my memory, as if I had 
but Sand it yesterday, and its details 
are vividly present to my mind, as 
though I had been an eye-witness to 
them all, and my heart mourns as I 
take up my pen to write them down— 
chequered as they are by sin and sor- 
row. Oh! I can never write upon the 
guilt and misery of my fellow-men, 
without a tear blotting my paper, as I 
think of the evil and wretchedness that 
spreadsthroughout God’s fair world, that 
world which once its Creator pro- 
nounced to be “very good.” Once was 
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it all lovely and fair, and purity and 
happiness claimed it as their abode, 
but now all is changed ; the roses and 
the lilies are withered in that which 
once was the garden of the Lord ; the 
enemy has been there, and desolation 
marks his traces; and it is now buta 
howling wilderness. The cries of the 
fatherless and orphan are borne upon 
every breeze, and the groans of those 
who are racked by sickness, or torn by 
remorse, and the sighs of the slave in 
his prison-house, and the captive in his 
dungeon, all attest the bitter conse- 
quences of the rebellion of man against 
his Maker. 

Months had rolled on from the even- 
ing on which M‘Naghten parted with 
Julia, under the promise of returning 
in a few hours, and never had they met 
since, 

Colonel K—— was violent, but 
changeable. His anger was easily ex- 
cited, but was seldom of long duration. 
Enraged at his daughter’s opposition to 
his desire, that she should unite herself 
to Lord S—— the nobleman already 
alluded to, he had taken his daughter 
away from those scenes with which 
were associated her recollections of af- 
fection for M‘Naghten, in the vain 
hope, that when absent from these, she 
might forgethim. In obedience to her 
father’s wishes, she returned to him all 
those pledges of affection which he 
had bestowed on her, but she could not 
bring her heart to part with that ring 
which was the token of his plighted 
faith. She kept it secretly, and many 
a bitter tear did she shed over it. Her 
father loved her ardently and sincerel 
—and when he saw that the damas 
had fled from her cheek, and that sor- 
row was preying upon her soul, he 
could no longer bear to thwart her 
wishes. He returned to Glenarm, his 
beautiful residence near Derry, deter- 
mined to sacrifice his own ambitious 
projects to her peace of mind, and re- 
solved, if his daughter should still re- 
tain her affection for the object of her 
former love, to present no further ob- 
stacles to their union. 

It was almost immediately after his 
return, that Edmund and Margaret un- 
expectedly met in the ball-room, and it 
was with no little surprise, that, on fol- 
lowing his daughter to a room where 
she had been carried in a faint, he 
found her pale and agitated, and 
M‘Naghten gazing on her with an ex- 
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— of the most tender solicitude. 
‘Naghten’s brow darkened as he en- 
tered, and Margaret trembled with ex- 
cess of agitation. The veteran was 
moved. He held out his hand, and 
with a voice almost choked by emotion, 
he said, “ M‘Naghten, can you for- 
give ?” The young officer grasped the 
proffered hand, and a “soldier's tear” 
dropped upon it, as he warmly shook 
it. Yet, even at this melting moment, 
there was in Edmund’s breast a contest 
between his feelings and his sense of 
what was right, and to Colonel K——’s 
invitation to his mansion, fidelity to Ju- 
lia at first made him answer in the ne- 
gative, but when Margaret seconded 
her father’s request by looks more elo- 
quent than angel’s words, he could no 
longer resist the tide of passion that 
swelled within his soul. He hesitated 
for a moment, and thought of her whom 
he had left alone and ruined,—and he 
wavered still—but just while his reso- 
lution was undecided, he perceived on 
Margaret’s finger the brilliant token 
that reminded him of his vow. It was 
enough—he yielded to her father’s re- 
~— invitations, and that very night, 
e accompanied them home. 

Yet was it not in premeditated infi- 
delity to Julia, that he thus acted—he 
went to enjoy, as he imagined, the 

leasing vision that soon must vanish 
‘or ever—to enjoy the society of his 
beloved one for a few short days, and 
then, bidding her an eternal farewell, 
resign himself to one whom he felt he 
did not love, but to whom a destiny he 
could not control, had bound him by 
indissoluble ties. Ah, how often do we 
charge on our fate those misfortunes, 
which are the result of our follies, and 
excuse ourselves by believing, that we 
acted under influences beyond ourselves 
—while, in truth, the demon that draws 
us on in our reckless course, is but the 
power of our own ungovernable pas- 
sions. 

But did he keep the resolution he 
had formed ? did he tear himself from 
the idol of his soul, and sacrifice his 
feelings on the shrine of honour, and 
fidelity and truth? Need I answer, he 
did not? A few short days, he had 
fixed as the limit to his enjoyment of 
Margaret’s society, and then he was to 
leave her never more to meet on this 
side the grave, but in those few days 
his passion gathered strength, until it 
became his master. As he sat beside 
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her, and gazed upon her pale cheek, 
from which love for him had chased 
the rosy hue, and as she poured, in 
the simplicity of confiding love, into 
his ear the tale of -her anxieties and her 
sorrows, while she pined in absence,— 
and as she explained every thing that 
might have seemed strange in her con- 
duct, and dwelt upon the love that ne- 
ver once had cooled within her breast, 
he felt his soul.to burn as with fire. 
And how could he bring himself, to say 
farewell! They. know not how potent 
is the. spell of love, who vainly deem 
that they can quaff the witching cup by 
measure, and dash, when they please 
the draught of enchantment from their 
lips, The pleadings of passion, like 
the Siren’s melody, must not be listened 
to, or they will too surely and too fa- 
tally be obeyed. 

Autumn had deepened into winter— 
and the days were nearly at their short- 
est. It was the dusk of a December 
evening—the dark clouds fled heavily 
along the sky, and the blast was 
whistling through the naked branches 
of the old trees that surrounded Glen- 
arm. Edmund and Margaret were 
standing together in the windowed 
niche of an apartment. looking across 
the waters of the Foyle, asthey sullenly 
reflected in their bosom the blackness 
of the heavens. Their marriage-day 
was fixed, which M‘Naghten-had long 
put.off from some undefined dread that 
rested on his mind—the gloom of a 
guilty conscience ; but all was now set- 
tled, and in one short week, they were 
to enter on the tenderest. relation of 
which humanity is capable, and Ed- 
mund was now standing: with his arm 
round the waist of his betrothed one— 
looking out on the dreary gloominess 
of the scene. The withered leaves, the 
relics of last Autumn’s wreck were 
whirled in wreaths by the eddies of the 
wind, and here and there a solitary deer 
was seen bounding across the lawn, and 
seeking in the nearest thicket a cover 
from the piercing blast. They ob- 
served a horseman riding at a rapid 
pose along the avenue—with a cloak 

uttoned across his throat, and his face 
almost entirely concealed, He dis- 
mounted at the door, and handing a 
small packet to the servant, he re- 
mounted, and rode off as rapidly as he 
hadcome. His motions hardly excited 
their attention. further than as his ap- 
pearance served to diversify the dull 


monotony of the scene. But a short 
time after his departure, a summons 
came to Margaret, to attend her father 
in his study, and M‘Naghten was left 
to solitude and his own reflections. A 
considerable time elapsed, and the 
usual hour of dinner passed unnoticed, 
M‘Naghten paced the room, and won- 
dered what could be the cause of her 
long absence; the shades of night 
closed deeper in around, but just. under 
the window, he perceived a gruom 
leading his own horse, saddled and bri- 
dled, and ready for the road, He 
threw up the window, and eagerly en- 
quired the cause—the man answered, 
that it was by his master’s directions. 
Hewas confounded, but soon accounted 
for it by the supposition, that some do- 
mestic calamity had occurred, of which 
intelligence had been brought by the 
rider he had seen, and that his services 
were required perhaps to go on some 
errand as the friend of the family. 
With a beating heart he hurried to the 
door of Colonel K. 3 study, and as 
he knocked, he distinctly recognised 
inside, the well-known tones of Marga- 
ret’s voice in earnest expostulation; he 
knocked again and louder, without an 
answer, but on his third knock, the door 
was opened, and he met, just on the 
threshhold, Margaret, leaning on her 
father’s arm, her eyes streaming with 
tears ; the attempted to grasp her hand, 
Colonel K dashed his arm aside, 
and, in a commanding tone, said, “ Sir, 
your business must now be with me, my 
daughter can no longer meet you as she 
has done, until you satisfy my mind 
upon some points which I shall men- 
tion to you in private,” and with these 
words he passed rapidly on. Edmund 
attempted to stop him, but in vain, 

He then determined upon following 
them, and not surrendering even to a 
father, her whom he now regarded as 
his own. With a heart throbbing with 
the pulses of the most violent emotion, 
he walked quickly after them along the 
corridor, until they turned off by a door 
which led to a different: wing of the 
house. Almost in phrenzy, he made 
a struggle to.rush in by the same pas- 
sage, but here too he was foiled ; the 
nervous arm of the veteran with ease 
repelled his effort, and before he could 
recover himself from the effects of the 
impulse he received, tue door through 
which they went had closed, aah ke 
heard the shooting of a ponderous bolt 
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in the inside, which effectually barred 
it against his attempts at ingress.— 
M‘Naghten stood outside the closed 
door, unable to account for the scene 
through which he had passed. The 
corridor was nearly dark, unless when a 
small. gleam of light was shed from a 
glimmering lamp that burned at the 
window at its extremity, and struggled 
with the fading twilight that still cast its 
dusky gray through the arch. Grief, 
wonder, and fear, alternately shook his 
manly breast, as with hurried step he 
aced the corridor. He was not left 
fede to-his suspense. Colonel K 
soon appeared at a different door from 
that by which he had gone out : he was 
alone, and as the gleam from the small 
taper which he carried in his hand, fell 
on his features, it revealed the traces 
of deep excitement. “Mr, M‘Naghten,” 
said he, coldly, “my conduct may ap- 
pe inexplicable, but if you will be so 
sind as to follow me to my study, per- 
haps I shall be able to account for it 
satisfactorily.” M‘Naghten followed 
with breathless anxiety —Colonel K—— 
took up a packet which was lying open 
on the table, and handing it to him for 
his perusal, sat down quiet!y in a chair, 
and fixed his eye on Edmund. to watch 
the changes of his countenance as he 
re 


A hasty glance at the first few lines 
was sufficient to convince M‘Naghten 
of the damning truth. His falsehood 
and his sin had recoiled upon himself; 
was. his double infidelity discovered ; 
and his hopes of obtaining Margaret’s 


hand were blasted. He quuiled before 
the glance of the indignant father, as 
with a voice, whose tones anger had 
elevated beyond the natural pitch, he 
demanded, “ Mr. M‘Naghten, is this 
true ?” He answered not. He dashed 
the hated document, with violence, 
upon the table. His breathing became 
quick and gasping, but for no words 
could he find utterance. The other 
took up the letter, and cooly folding 
it, he placed it in his desk. “ Mr. 
M‘Naghten,” said he, “ your horse is 
at the door—the sooner you leave this 
the better—my daughter never shall 
be the wife of a profligate.” The old 
man trembled as he pronounced the 
words. He walked to the window to 
conceal the emotion he could not sup- 
press. M‘Naghten felt the reeling of 
madness in “his brain. He rushed 
towards him, and convulsively grasping 
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his arm, he said; “ Colonel K——— this 
is not language to be used to me, and, 
by. heaven, no man thall use it with 
impunity.” The other turned calmly 
round, and, though his face was pale 
with anger, he gave no other indication 
of the rage that was swelling imhis 
breast: “ Young man,” said he, with 
dignity, “this house is mine, and I 
command youtoleaveit. If; headded, 
“I have insulted you, you- may seek 
your satisfaction. My years: on earth 
will be but few, and I will risk the rem- 
nant of my days ten times over to save 
my only child from a union with the 
man who could lift his arm against her 
father’s life.” M‘Naghten’s hand fell 
heavily upon the hilt of his half-drawn 
sword, He turned away in agony, 
The voice of conscience awoke within 
his breast, and all his guilt and perfidy 
were pourtrayed in vivid colours on 
his mind. Stung to phrenzy by the 
maddening thoughts of. all that he had 
lost, he rushed from the house, and 
flinging himself upon his waiting. steed, 
he galloped from the door. 

Next evening found him slowly 
pacing along the well-known walks in 
the demesne of Glenarm, where often 
he had breathed his vows of love in 
Margaret's ear. He was alone, and 
closely muffled in his cloak. . The snow 
flakes were falling thick and fast,and the 
earth was already covered in a mantle 
of white. He stood beneath the shelter 
of an oak, and sighed as he beheld the 
purity of the driven snow—pure as the 
soul that guilt has never yet contami- 
nated. He was impatiently looking 
towards the:house, and frequently ob- 
served the passing of the minutes as 
they were noted by his watch. The 
spot where he stood was one with 
which many associations were con- 
nected. It was a spot where, years 
before, Margaret and he had formed, 
with their own hands; a wild garden ; 
and had reared a bed of violets that, on 
a sunny bank, used to put forth “the 
earliest blossom of the opening spring.” 
The labour of their youthful days was 
now covered deep beneath the falling 
snow ; but Edmond knew the spot too 
well to forget it. And here was the 
place where, in a few hurried lines, 
secretly conveyed to her, he had im- 
plored of Margaret to meet him on that 
evening. The hour he had fixed was 
past, and long had he been waiting in 
anxious expectancy, and yet she came 
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not. A thousand excuses for her delay 
he had framed, and rejected, and his 
bosom alternately beat high with 
hope, and was chilled by despair. Now 
he was about to depart for ever, and 
again he determined that he would 
wait a little longer. From the place 
where he stood he commanded a full 
view of the house, and often did he 
gaze earnestly on its walls and pillars 
as they stood out in dark relief upon the 
whiteness of every thing around. But 
there was no sign of any person mov- 
ing, and the flickering light of a fire 
sent its unsteady gleam through the 
window of the apartment where he 
knew the family usually passed their 
evenings. He thought he could per- 
ceive figures moving in the room, but 
the distance at which‘he was, prevented 
his being certain, and now the shower 
thickening caused every object to ap- 
pear indistinct through the haziness of 
the snow mist. He leaned his head 
upon the trunk of the tree, and his soul 
sunk within him. He turned round to 
give a parting glance, when he thought 
he perceived, at no great distance, a 
female form lightly moving towards 
him. His heart fluttered in his breast 
«it came nearer—he moved from his 
concealment—and a deer bounded, 
frightened, away, which, covered over 
with the falling rime, and magnified b 

the haziness of the medium throug 

which it was seen, had presented to his 
eyes the appearance of a lady dressed 
in white. ‘Naghten envied the ani- 
mal as it darted through the snow, and 
turned to depart for ever from Glen- 
arm ; but just then he perceived, in one 
of the windows of the house, the glim- 
mering of a taper, and, as well as he 
could distinguish through the murkiness 
of the atmosphere, it was in Margaret’s 
chamber. Once more he stopped, and 
fixed his eye upon that faint ray. Ina 
few minutes it was gone, and ever 

place was dark as before. Oh! wit 

what an intensity of expectation did he 
now move slowly along the path that 
led to the house; and how earnestl 

did he cast his straining e through 
the thickening darkness of the shower. 
Again he perceives an object moving 
towards him. He stood for a moment 
in the concealment of a thicket. The 
form came nearer—it was a lady wrap- 
ped in a cloak. He had not been mis- 
taken—it was Margaret's self. She 
had come alone to meet him. He 
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pressed her to his heart. She sobbed 
aloud,and M‘Naghten felt her warm and 
frequent tears to drop upon his hand. 
No word from either broke the silence 
fora few moments. At last she ex- 
claimed, in a voice that spoke how 
bitter were the feelings of her heart— 
“ Edmond, you have injured me—you 
have deceived me—but I am not come 
to upbraid you—no—I forgive you all 
—lI am come to bid you farewell.” 

“No, Margaret,” he answered, “you 
are mine—my betrothed—and we 
must never part. Oh no,” he cried, 
“the oath I swore has bound us both.” 

“ It has bound neither,” she answer- 
ed—* it was to me it was sworn, and I 
absolve you. Go, and bestow your 
hand—” She could not finish the sen- 
tence, and had not Edmond supported 
her she would have fallen. \ He led her 
to an arbour where there was a partial 
shelter from the storm. She sunk upon 
the seat, and gasped for breath. 

“ Oh, Margaret,” he exclaimed, “I 
swore to my God, and no mortal can 
absolve me, and I will keep my oath. 
Come,” he continued, “ come with me 
now, and before morning the church 
shall have joined us beyond the power 
of man to disunite.” 


“ No,” she exclaimed, “ No, my pro- 
mise to my dying mother was, that I 
would never marry contrary to my fa- 
ther’s wish. She asked it of me with 
lips that were already cold with the 
chill of the grave, and I gave my pro- 
mise to her spirit as it was leaving 


earth. I cannot break it. Tempt me 
not, but go and give your hand where 
honour demands it, and leave my heart 
to break.” 

The groan thatfollowed seemed as if 
it had already rent her heart. M‘Nagh- 
ten urged his suit, but it was in vain. 
She continued firm. “I cannot, she 
said, “break my word to a dying pa- 
rent. Ithink,” she said, “I think I 
can see her lying on her death-bed, and 
her ashy lips quivering as she scarce 
could dictate the promise that binds 
me, and God give me strength to keep 
it.” She clasped her hands, and 
looked up in prayer to him who hath 
said, “honour thy father and thy mo- 
ther ;” and oh! if ever a for 
strength to help in time of need was 
considered by him who heareth prayer, 
it surely was not in a woman’s strength 
that she overcome a woman’s weakness, 
and resisted the temptation that assailed 
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her to disregard a parent’s command, 
and enter on a clandestine marriage. 
Long, and bitterly, and passionately, 
did they converse, and they heeded 
not the time as it fled, until they were 
started by a scream, long, wild, and 
piercing, close beside them. In amaze- 
ment they rose from their seats, but no 
person was near ; and while they still 
gazed in terror upon each other, again 
they heard it louder, nearer than be- 
fore. Scarce could Edmond reach the 
entrance to the arbour before it came, 
the third time, as if from some invisible 
being who stood between him and 
Margaret ; and such a scream—'twas 
like nothing earthly—'twas something 
like the shriek of the drowning one, 
but more loud, more ghastly, and 
more protracted. Margaret followed 
M‘Naghten, and grasped his arm in 
fright. The fall of snow had ceased, 
and the new-risen moon was just emer- 
ging from the gray clouds that were 
piled in the east, and the sky above 
the white edge of their dark masses was 
the clearest azure. They looked along 
the pathway—the trees stood like so 
many pillars of white, and cast their 
long and indistinct shadows in the faint 
shining of the moon, but they could see 
nothing ; and all around den there 
were no marks of footsteps, unless 
the slight traces of their own which 
were almost filled up by the fresh fallen 
snow. Margaret pointed to the moon. 
“ Edmond,” said she, “it is near mid- 
night, my absence may be discovered, 
and I must return.” He walked with 
her towards the house. She turned 
off towards the shrubbery, and followed 
a retired path until she reached a win- 
dow which M‘Naghten knew well as 
one that opened from a little green- 
house, from which there was a commu- 
nication with the house. She stood 
upon its step. She took from her bosom 
a small parcel. “ Edmond, we may 
never meet again, but if it be so, open 
this when you hear of my death, and 
not till then, and now farewell.” They 
were folded in each other’s arms. 
They gave a long and a last embrace. 
She opened the window by means of 
a key which she carried with her, and 
gently raising the sash, passed through ; 
then softly letting it down again, she 
kissed her hand to M‘Naghten, and, 
stealing along the passage, was soon 
lost to his sight. He stood longgazing 
on the window through which she had 
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gone. A thousand thoughts crossed 
hisbrain, andat length he turned away. 
But long did he wander over the wah 
known scenes, and the moon had pas- 
sed her meridian, and was sloping to 
the west, before he tore himself from 
Glenarm, and set out on his dreary 
walk to Derry. : 

Unhappy man—the miserable vic- 
tim of his own uncontroulable passion— 
with many of the best feelings of our 
nature implanted in his breast, yet be- 
trayed into actions that seemed to par- 
take but little of the finer sympathies 
of the soul. It was pride—pride deep- 
seated and intense, that was his error, 
and his ruin. This was thecloud whose 
shadows, eveninhisbest days, darkened 
the sunshine of his soul, and which burst 
at length in tempest and lightning on 
his head. 

Yet did he not renounce all hopes of 
uniting himself with her from whom 
destiny seemed thus determined to 
separate him. He could not bring 
himself to believe that the darling ob- 
ject for which he had sacrificed his 
faith and honor was indeed lost for 
ever. The thought were madness—it 
were worse. Wonder not if, in the ex- 
citement of phrensied passion, he formed 
plans which, in his cooler moments, he 
would never have approved. He ad- 
mired, even while he mourned, the 
firmness of his beloved one in keeping 
her promise to a dying mother, and her 
decision of character gave him no ho 
that ever she would break it ; nay, he 
was awed by the dignity of virtue, and 
dared not to press a request that she 
would violate the most solemn vow 
that mortal can give. He formed then 
the wild scheme of bearing her away by 
force, and compelling her to bestow her 
hand upon him. Thus no guilt would be 
attached to her, and he deemed it would 
be no hard matter to obtain her forgive- 
ness for forcing her to a marriage he 
knew full well her heart would sanction, 
though her conscience might disap- 
prove. 

To the accomplishment of this 
scheme his ardent spirit could see no 
obstacles, but what might be easily 
overcome. His knowledge of all the 
paths and retreats in the demense of 
Glenarm afforded him a very great 
facility in the laying of his plans ; and 
he hoped that by watching his oppor- © 
tunity he might, some time or other, 
surprise Margaret in one of her soli- 
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tary rambles through the wood, and 
bear her away unseen. The vicinity 
of the river was also favourable, and a 
boat might easily pass down the stream 
under cover of the night without ex- 
citing any suspicion ; and it was his 
intention to proceed down Lough 
Foyle, to the neighbourhood of Green- 
castle, where a French priest resided 
ina cottage near the edge of the water ; 
here the marriage ceremony might be 
performed, and then he might return, 
and placing Margaret, as his wife, at 
the feet of Colonel K. , implore and 
obtain a father’s blessing and forgive- 
ness, and by a repetition of their vows, 
according to the ritual of their own 
church, publicly and openly acknow- 
ledge and ratify their union. A bribe 
procured for him the co-operation of a 
servant in the house, and there still 
existed enough of the spirit of feudal 
times to ensure for him the services of 
some old retainers of the family of 
M‘Naghten, who knew no law but 
their chieftain’s word, and with whom 
obedience to his command and fidelity 
to his interest, was the chief thing, 
though not the 7 virtue. 

Every thing had been put in train 
for carrying his design into execution ; 
and he waited with impatience the of- 
fering of an opportunity. A cottage 
which stood on the very skirts of the 
grounds of Glenarm was tenanted by 
one of his followers ; and here the 
three men, to whom he confided his 
designs, took up their temporary abode, 
while, to avoid exciting suspicion, they 
were directed to employ themselves 
in fishing, which also furnished a pre- 
text for the keeping of the boat, which 
was necessary to his ulterior plans. 
M‘Naghten himself passed most of his 
time here in the humble disguise of a 
fisherman, and frequently wandered 
elose to the house without being re- 
cognised : upon one occasion he passed 
close to a window at which Margaret 
was seated ; his glance met her's ; he 
thought she recognized him, but he 
could not be certain—struck, probably, 
by his figure, she betrayed visible 
emotion in her looks—but rose almost 
immediately and left the window. 
M‘Naghten stood gazing, and had 
almost disclosed his real character. 
One of the domestics came by Colonel 
K ’s orders to know his business ; 
fortunately it was the man who was 
already in his secret, or his confusion 


would inevitably have betrayed him. 
The man came up to him, and giving 
him a caution as to.his imprudence, re- 
turned and told Colonel K that 
it was one of the fishermen at the 
wood-house who had come to inquire 
if any fish were wanted; Colonel 
K——’s suspicions were excited, but 
before he could make any further in- 
quiries M*Naghten was out of sight, 
and thus narrowly escaped detection 
for the present. 

But though he thus avoided imme- 
diate discovery, the consequences of 
his rashness were fatal to his plans. 
Colonel K was convinced that 
the inhabitants of the wood-house were 
more than mere fishermen. The dis- 
turbances which had prevailed in some 
districts, had been long since effectu- 
ally quelled, and the regular troops 
who had been drawn off from Derry 
into the disturbed parts of the countr: 
had returned, while M‘Naghten’s regi- 
ment, which had been appointed to re- 
lieve them was now upon mere nomi- 
nal duty, and was only retained in 
employment for a little longer, until 
the continuance of tranquillity would 
warrant its being disbanded. Colonel 
K , however, deemed it right to 
give information of the suspicious cha- 
racter of his new neighbours, and that 
very day forwarded a despatch to the 
governor of Derry, stating that strange 
men, in the disguise of fishermen, were 
constantly reconnoitring about Glen- 
arm, and that he had reason to suspect 
from their movements that their in- 
tention was to make an attack upon his 
mansion ; his application was promptl 
answered by an assurance, that that 
very night a military detachment would 
be sen. to surprize the pretended fisher- 
men, and discover their real character 
and object. 

The wood-house was situated in a 
most retired and secluded spot ; there 
was a deep and precipitous dingle, or 
glen, through which a mountain torrent 

ured its stream; when it emptied 
itself in the Foyle it widened out into 
a deep and broad pool, so as to fill 
the entire bed of the glen, and it was 
just at the angle, formed by the brink 
of the river, and the side of the glen, 
that the wood-house was built ; its old 
gray walls were covered over with ivy, 
and were nearly concealed by the stunt- 
ed oaks and hollies which clothed the 
bank ; a steep and winding path led 
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down to the water’s edge, and another 
tothe summitof the bank. The boat was 
moored beneath in the pool ; M‘Nagh- 
ten generally passed his days here in 
disguise, as he dreaded to trust his 
beloved, even to the honest and faithful 
fellows whom he had commissioned on 
this service. Their rudeness would 
alarm her, and he wished, if possible, 
to be present himself, to soothe her 
anxieties and dispel her fears. His 
directions to them were, if they were 
fortunate enough to get possession of 
her person in his absence, to convey 
her to the wood-house, and keep her 
there in close concealment, treating 
her with every respect, and immediately 
to send him intelligence. He knew 
that he might trust his life to the fide- 
lity of these men, one of whom was a 
foster-brother of his own, yet still he was 
fearful, and through the favour of the 
Colonel of his regiment, who was a near 
relative of his own,and on thé plea of ill- 
health, he procured leave of absence, 
and latterly had never left the place of 
his concealment and disguise. 

More than a week had passed over in 
this way without any opportunity, such 
as he desired, His impatient soul soon 
grew weary of the dull monotony of 
watching from morning to evening, and 
he began to form more desperate reso- 
lutions : his men were all armed, and 
the plan of an attack upon the house 
naturally suggested itself; his soul 
at first shrunk from the possibility of 
bloodshed, until at length even this 
grew familiar by contemplation. Brave- 
ry he had ever been taught to regard 
as the chief virtue ; and now when he 
began to think this the only means of 
accomplishing his object, he was willing 
to hazard even the loss of life in its 
accomplishment. But all his schemes 
were unexpectedly broken off by an 
event which probably the reader will 
anticipate. 

The information which Colonel 
K had forwarded to Sir R 
H——, at that time governor of Derry, 
was so strange, that he did not deem it 
prudent to let a single night pass over 
without taking steps to arrest the sus- 
picious characters who had taken up 
their abode at the wood-house. He 
sent forward late in the evening a 
small party of military to Glenarm, 
under the command of a confidential 
officer, with directions to act underCo- 
lonel K——’s directions and to secure 
Vou, I. 
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the entire party and bring them for- 
ward for examination. 

It was a cold and frosty night upon 
which the military detachment, consist- 
ing of an officer and twelve men, set 
out to invest the wood-house and make 
prisoners of its inmates. The sky was 
unclouded, and the stars shone upon 
its blue with a clear and brilliant lustre ; 
the northern breeze blew keen and 
strong, and it moaned heavily through 
the trees as the little band proceeded 
by the intricate path that led to the 
object of their search. With the help 
of their lantherns and the assistance of 
a guide, they made their way with 
difficulty through the tangled mazes 
of the underwood, and reached the 
brow of the bank, down the perilous 
descent of which they were to climb in 
the dark. Here they halted to ob- 
serve the nature of the ground—and 
certainly it presented rather a dan- 
gerous appearance ; they stood on the 
edge of a declivity about forty feet in 
height, at the foot of which was the 
— basin, into which one false step 
might precipitate the unwary adven- 
turer ; about half-way down the white 
chimney of the wood-house appeared, 
by the dim star light through the 
brushwood of the bank, and formed a 
strange contrast with the black hue of 
the rest of the slope. There was no 
sign of their being near a human habi- 
tation—all was still and quiet as the 
peacefulness of some mountain dell, 
unless when the night-breeze shook 
the branches of the trees. The guide 
proceeded to point out the path, and 
the others cautiously followed down 
the declivity one by one ; one of the 
foremost missed his footing, and tumb- 
ling over the precipice fell upon the roof 
of the wood-house ; as he Mi he cried 
for help, and confusion and tumult ensued 
through the hitherto noiseless band. 
Those inside were startled and rushed 
out with flambeaus in their hands, and 
the gleam of the torches fell full upon 
the soldiers as they pressed on from 
above. M‘Naghten was amazed—he 
comprehended at once the object of 
this visit, and saw that no time was to 
be lost ; he dashed his flambeau to the 
ground—his companions did the same, 
“To the boat!” he cried—he snatched 
up his carbine, and with a simultaneous 
impulse they all rushed to the water’s 
edge. “Stop!” cried the officer, “or I 
will fire.” The only answer was the splash 
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of an oar in the water. The sound of 
a volley echoed through the glen—the 
soldiers had fired at random, and it 
was uncertain whether their shots had 
taken effect. There was again the 
splash of the oar, as if struggling to get 
off, and a shot was returned from the 
water. The whole party rushed madly 
down—the struggling of the oars be- 
came more violent, and the shouts of 
the assailants were loud, but their 
broken and straggling cheer showed 
that they were in confusion and dis- 
persed. The boat's little crew redoubled 
their exertions. M‘Naghten felt his 
honour was at stake : one of his men 
had, without his directions, returned a 
shot, and how could he excuse himself, 
for being of a party that had fired on 
the king’s troops? Just as the boat 
was pushing off a soldier leaped on 
board, and shouted to his companions 
to come on. M‘Naghten seized him 
round the middle and attempted to 
throw him over board, but he was un- 
able—* Row on—row on!” he cried 
to his companions. Another musket 
was discharged from above, and the ball 
whizzed close to them. M‘Naghten 
had been seated at the helm, but he 
had let it go, and was engaged in a 
deadly struggle with his assailant— 
each held the other in a convulsive 
grasp; the boat pushed off, and the 
stroke of the oars was now free in the 
deep water ; M‘Naghten moved to the 
edge of the boat, and exerting all his 
strength disengaged himself from the 
gripe of the soldier, and let him drop 
into the water ; he fell heavily into the 
pool—an oar struck him upon the head 
as he went down, and he sunk to rise 
no more. M‘Naghten resumed the helm 
—the rudder had turned, and the boat 
had her head to the bank—he righted 
her—they strained every nerve at the 
oar, and she shot out into the channel 
of the river. The shouts became less 
distinct, and they could see by the 
red glare of the flambeaus which the 
soldiers had lit, the whole party stand- 
ing disappointed at the water's edge. 
They pulled the oars with still greater 
energy, and in a few minutes they were 
safe even from the fire of the military. 
The whole transaction occupied less 
time than I have taken to describe it. 
The boat had now gained the centre of 
the river, and was quietly passing over 
the surface of the glassy flood, in whose 
bosom were reflected the thousand 
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stars that spangled the azure vault of 
heaven. M‘Naghten had now time to 
reflect npon his narrow and almost mira- 
culous escape from dangerand disgrace ; 
apprehensive that means might still be 
taken to pursue them, he steered for 
the opposite bank, determined to land 
immediately, and make the best of his 
way to some safe retreat. The little 
waves dashed against the side of the 
boat as she sped her way forward. 
The point at which they landed was 
thickly covered over with bushes ; they 
drew up the boat into the middle of the 
thick underwood, so as effectually to 
conceal it, and proceeded rapidly 
along a narrow pathway which led from 
the river's side. 

M‘Naghten had always worn a dif- 
ferent and more suitable dress beneath 
his fisher’s garb, and he had only to 
divest himself of his assumed habili- 
ments, effectually to escape identifica- 
tion. With the rest of the party, how- 
ever, the circumstances were different, 
and he could not bear to desert in dan- 
ger, those whom his own conduct had 
brought into it ; and it was only by the 
pressing entreaties of the faithful fel- 
lows, that he was prevailed on to leave 
them to shift for themselves: nor 
would their urgency have prevailed had 
it not been for their assurance, that 
independent of all considerations of his 
personal safety, his remaining with 
them would but endanger theirs, since 
he was but a clog upon their exertions. 
There was a wild and unfrequented 
district of mountain through which they 
purposed to make their way home, and 
where no step but one well practised in 
traversing the bog and heath could 
possibly keep up with them. Before 
morning then they would be far beyond 
the reach of pursuit, and they agreed 
to meet their chieftain at M‘Naghten 
on the next evening, where they might 
in security concert their further plans, 
since their former ones had been 
thus unexpectedly broken up. Per- 
suaded then by their intreaties, Ed- 
mond put off his fisher’s garment, and 
putting on his head an ermine cap, 
which was usually worn by the officers 
in undress, and which, from its capa- 
bility of compression and consequent 
portability was convenient for such ex- 
peditions—he saw his hardy and in- 
trepid companions proceed at a kind of 
jog trot up the mountain, while he 
hastened back to Derry. 
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Next morning at an early hour he 
was upon his way to the home of his 
fathers. It was long since he had visit- 
ed it ; not since the day he had left it in 
company with Julia: he reached the 
gate as the sun was sinking into the 
west, and the shadows of evening were 
lengthening. As he rode slowly up 
the avenue, every thing recalled to his 
mind the painful events of the last three 
weeks ; the newly gravelled walk, and 
the smoothness of the grass, and the 
lately dressed clumps of shrubs, remind- 
ed him of the preparation which had 
been making for the reception of its 
intended mistress. His brow darkened 
as he received the salutations and wel- 
come of the labourers, who were still 
thus employed. He dismounted at the 
door, and giving his horse to a servant, 
entered through the open door. The 
old grey-headed steward met him in 
the hall, and accompanied his welcome 
by an expression of surprise, “ Well, 
Sir,” said he, “we did not think to see 
you come alone, to M‘Naghten, but I 

ope you are now going to stay with 
us, and that you will soon bring home 
our mistress ;” I hope so too, my good 
Neal,” said Edmond smiling, as he used 
the words in a very different sense from 
that in which they were understood. 
The old man followed him, as he wan- 
dered from one elegantly furnished 
apartment to another. At last he reach- 
eda little reading room, which had been 
Julia’s favourite resort during her short 
stay at M‘Naghten. The traces of 
female elegance were visible in its 
arrangement. Edmond soon recognised 
that every thing continued as she had 
left it; he groaned deeply ; the old 
man dashed away a tear, with the cuff 
of his coat. Edmond noticed his emo- 
tion, and almost mechanically inquired 
its cause. “’Tis nothing, Sir,” said the 
old man ; “I was only thinking of one 
that some now think but little of.” 

Edmond felt inclined to be angry, 
but the privileged age of his faithful 
servant excused his freedom; the 
chord which he had touched within his 
bosom, vibrated with a painful thrill ; 
he turned away, and began to pluck the 
withered leaves from a geranium which 
stood in the window of the apartment. 

I have been unwilling to interrupt 
the course of my narrative by alluding 
to the deserted and forsaken Julia ; 
but now when this allusion of the stew- 
ard has recalled her both to mine and 
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the reader’s memory, I may give a 
short sketch of her proceedings since 
that sad, that woeful evening. Alarmed 
and vexed at Edmond’s absence, for 
which she was unable to account, she 
pined a while in loneliness, until through 
the means of Eleanor, she was convin- 
ced of his infidelity, and become con- 
scious that she was indeed deserted. 
Her timid, her gentle spirit could not 
bear even to upbraid him. But she 
left the cottage, which once she had 
regarded as the Eden of love ; but 
which to her opened, alas painfully 
opened eyes, appeared but as the monu- 
ment of her disgrace and guilt. She 
returned home to her mother—that 
mother whom she had left—whose soul 
she had pierced through with many 
sorrows ; she threw herself upon her 
knees at her parent’s feet : but she was 
welcomed to a parent’s bosom, and the 
tears of the penitent and the outcast as 
they rolled down the cheek that was 
blanched by sorrow, were dearer to a 
mother’s and a sister’s heart, than if she 
had never left the home of her inno- 
cence and youth. They received her 
as fondly as if she had never strayed 
away from that peaceful home, and no 
word of reproach smote the heart that 
remorse had already wounded ; the 
bruised reed they did not break, but, 
alas, the tender plant was too cruelly 
torn ever to recover the beauty or the 
vigour that once had graced it. She 
drooped and pined, and the arrow that 
had smitten her bosom rankled and 
festered, beyond even a parent’s or a 
sister’s care to heal ; the canker worm 
preyed upon her heart’s core—grief and 
shame were doing now their work, and 
brought at last their lovely victim to an 
untimely grave. 

The mother had taken her daughter 
from the neighbourhood of M‘Naghten, 
where every thing but too painfully re- 
minded her of scenes, which, for her 
= of mind, it were better she should 
forget. They sought a peaceful retire- 
ment, where no gaze of curious stranger 
might intrude upon their wounded feel- 
ings, or the remarks of busy and ill- 
natured malice reach their ears ; and 
here it was that the family of the De 
Ruthvens were seeking privacy for their 
grief, at the time when Edmond re- 
turned to M‘Naghten, to lay his plans 
for obtaining forcible possession of one, 
for whom he had forgotten all the ties 
of honour that are wont to bind the 
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generous heart. His followers escaped 
in safety, as they had anticipated, and 
reached the ain of their chief, late 
on the evening of the appointed day. 
The affray between the military and 
the supposed insurgents at Glenarm, 
furnished a theme for conversation for 
a few days, and the only effect it pro- 
duced was the appointment of night 
patrols in the neighbourhood ; no sus- 
picion rested where alone it ought, and 
the peasantry were stigmatized as the 
projectors of an attack upon one who 
was so deservedly popular as Colonel 
R—. Edmond continued at M‘Nagh- 
ten, brooding over his own guilty 
thoughts, and endeavouring to arrange 
matters to carry his projected schemes 
into effect. One evening he was 
startled by the entrance of the servant, 
whom he had bribed to forward his in- 
terests at Glenarm, who had asked to 
speak with him in private. The intel- 
ligence he had to communicate was, 
indeed, important to Edmond’s plans. 
Colonel K—, alarmed at the mysteri- 
ous circumstance of the woodhouse, 
had determined upon leaving Ireland, 
and was actually now on his way to an 
eastern port, where it was his intention 
to embark for Scotland. His daughter, 
of course, accompanied him, and, in a 
short time, she would be beyond the 
reach of Edmond’s machinations.— 
That very night they were to pass 
within a few miles of M‘Naghten, and 
there was still a possibility of intercept- 
ing them. The faithless servant who 
thus betrayed their movements, had 
accompanied them to Coleraine, where 
he left them, and hastened to commu- 
nicate this intelligence to his employer 
—a purse of gold rewarded his treach- 
ery and exertions—and Edmond 
quickly formed his plans, in accordance 
with the information he had received. 
The accomplices in his former des- 
perate undertakings, were soon sum- 
moned to attend him on another. 
M‘Naghten conducted them into the 
armoury of the castle, and told them of 
his plans, The road along which Colo- 
nel K— must pass, lay through a lonely 
and narrow defile in the mountains. 
There, under the guise of robbers, they 
were to attack the carriage, and having 
rifled it of its precious burden bear her 
away in safety to an old and almost 
ruined tower in the mountains, The 
carriage road took necessarily a long 
sweep to avoid the mountains, but a 


bye-road overthe hills would bring them 
there long before the travellers could 
reach it by their circuitous route. 
M‘Naghten took down from the walls 
of the armoury swords which had long 
hung there unmoved, and providing 
each of them with a carbine, and a 
helmet, upon which waved a blood red 
plume, which graced the crest of 
the M‘Naghtens in ancient times ; 
he despatched them forward before 
him, with directions to await his arrival 
at the glen, with the exception of 
Phelim his foster brother, whom he de- 
tained to accompany himself. 

When they had gone he grasped the 
hand of his faithful companion and said, 
“Phelim, we must do no injury, we must 
stop the carriage and bear off the lady, 
but not a hair of any one’s head must 
be touched ; the appearance of our 
numbers and our arms will soon terrify 
them into a surrender.” He put his hand 
across his forehead as if in intensity of 
agony ; he then moved up and down 
the room in violent agitation ; his eyes 
glared with a strange fire, and a slight 
froth curdled on his ashy lips. Phelim 
was almost afraid to speak, at last he 
ventured to remind him that it was time 
for him to go ; he started as if from a 
dream ; he waved his hand towards a 
corner of the armoury, as if noticing 
some one to depart, “ Ah, Sir,” said 
Phelim, “give up this wild plan, and 
think no more about any lady that 
thinks little about you; there is a 
wildness about you that is strange.” 

“ Are you afraid, Phelim ?” said Ed- 
mond in a tone of reproach, “ afraid !” 
echoed the other, “no man ever saw me 
yet afraid. Well, since it must be so, 
I will go with you, although God knows 
my heart misgives me.” .M‘Naghten 
had not waited for a reply, he was ar- 
raying himself in an ancestral coat of 
mail, he tied round him an ancient belt, 
and slung in it a brace of heavy pistols 
—having first examined and loaded 
them ; he then opened a drawer, and 
taking from it a small phial, swallowed 
off its contents, the draught appeared 
to revive him, he gaily buckled on a 
pair of knightly spurs, and directing 
Phelim to bring two horses to a parti- 
cular part of the demesne, proceeded 
himself thither on foot. It was a calm 
and still night, the light fleecy clouds 
were stationary in the heavens, and the 
rays of the moon which struggled 
through them, came with a milder and 
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softer radiance than if she had shone 
in an unclouded sky. There was a 
silvery haze over the landscape, and the 
dark mountains seemed reposing in the 
universal peacefulness of nature.— 
M‘Naghten stood upon a little rising 
ground, and folding his arms, he gazed 
upon the castle, and thought of the er- 
rand upon which he was going, but he 
changed not his purpose, he felt, he be- 
lieved, that some demon urged him to 
the act, and he could not resist the im- 
pulse, he viewed it through the medium 
of a phrenzied mind. Many a sleep- 
less night had he passed, and human 
nature could not bear the ceaseless tor- 
ture by which he had been racked—he 
could not think—his was the sullen, 
the reckless determination of madness. 
His companion did not keep him long 
waiting, he soon heard the Reht tramp- 
ling of the horses on the turf, and in a 
few minutes more they were both on 
their way to the a place. 

It was a wild and lonely valley, be- 
tween two rugged and steep mountains, 
whose craggy sides seemed to have 
been torn asunder by some former con- 
vulsion of nature. Between their 
bases the ground was smooth and level, 
unless where it was furrowed by the 
rush of the torrents that occasionally 
poured down the sides of the hills, or 
where large masses of rock dislodged 
from the brow of the mountain by some 
mighty force, lay deep imbedded in the 
soil beneath. Behind one of these 
M‘Naghten posted his companions, 
while he. himself rode up and down 
impatiently expecting the arrival of the 
carriage. But there was no sign of its 
appearance. They examined the road 
but could discern no fresh marks of 
wheels, by which they knew it had not 
passed previous to their arrival. Yet 
though the hour was late, the travellers 
arrived not, and they began to think 
that they had altered their intentions, 
and had remained for the night in Co- 
leraine. At last they heard the rum- 
bling of wheels at a distance—it came 
nearer—the carriage appeared in sight 
just as it turned a corner of the road— 
it was driving at a rapid pace.— 
M‘Naghten and Phelim rode up, and 
each presenting a pistol at the postilion, 
ordered him to pull up ;_he lashed his 
horses, and attempted to pass on.— 
“Stop!” cried M‘Naghten, with an 
oath, “or by you are a dead 
man.” Those concealed behind the 
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rock, now rushed out, and one of them 
discharged his carbine with sure and 
deadly aim, at the horse on which he 
rode, the ball entered his forehead, and 
was lodged in his brain. The animal 
plunged and writhed in the agonies of 
death, and flung his rider far into the 
middle of the road. The other horse 
attempted to drag on the carriage, but 
impeded by the weight of the dead 
animal, and entangled in the harness, 
after a few ineffectual struggles, he 
stumbled and fell. Meanwhile the ser- 
vants on the carriage fought bravely in 
defence of their master, a ball had 
grazed M‘Naghten’s arm, and another 
of his party was lying mortally wound- 
ed on a little tutt of heather. Pro- 
voked by the death of their compa- 
nion, the rest rushed on, and, despite 
M‘Naghten’s injunction, aimed their 
pieces with deadly precision, at their 
opponents. M‘Naghten and Phelim 
both rode to the carriage door, a shot 
from behind killed Phelim’s horse, and 
just as he fell, a ball from the carriage 
whizzed past M‘Naghten, and entered 
his foster brother’s heart. He shrieked 
wildly, gave one convulsive spring, and 
lay bleeding and stiff. M‘ Naghten’s horse 
plunged, it was scared at the sight of 
bloodshed and death, he cast one glance 
of pity at his dying servant, whose 
eyes as they glazed in death, were still 
turned towards his master. The moon 
shone full into the carriage, and then 
he saw the hand that had aimed one 
unerring bullet at poor Phelim’s heart, 
raising the reloaded pistol against him- 
self. Colonel K. had him covered, 
in another instant he would be with his 
servant ; Edmond had instinctively 
raised his pistol—his hand was on the 
trigger—he pulled it—the bullet sang 
through the air—a wild scream rang 
upon his ears of, “ It is Edmond !” and 
then there was a low and stifled sob— 
Margaret’s heart’s blood was trickling 
drop by drop upon her father’s breast. 
She had recognised M‘Naghten—flung 
herself across her father—she had 
dashed aside the hand that would have 
taken her lover’s life, and the ball which 
was speeding to her father’s heart, was 
lodged in her side, and Edmond was 
her murderer. 

Shall I go on ?—shall I trace that 
murderer’s sad history any further, or 
have I told enough ?—my eye is dim- 
med by tears, and my faltering hand 
trembles as I write,—but we will follow 
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him to his grave. We have seen him 
in varied scenes of passion, of mad- 
ness, and of guilt; and we must view 
him in his latter end—we must follow 
him to the gloomy retirement of a con- 
demned cell, where M‘Naghten the ge- 
nerous, the noble, and the brave, is lying 
in the abode of felons, a convicted mur- 
derer. 

He had sarrendered himself to the 
demands of justice—he had stood as a 
criminal at the bar—he had borne the 

e of thousands, assembled but to see 

im,—he had heard without apparent 
emotion, the indictment read, that 
charged him with a murder—the mur- 
der of her for whom he would gladly 
have died himself. He had pleaded 
guilty to the charge. He might have 
entered a defence, and from the feeling 
excited in his behalf, he would — 
bly have been convicted but of man- 
slaughter, but when the solemn ques- 
tion was put, “ Are you guilty or not 
guilty ” be raised his eyes from the 
ground where they had been fixed, he 
looked round the court house upon the 
multitude with a sullen and haughty 
glance, then calmly and distinctly an- 
swered, “Guilty!” No muscle vibrated 
—no feature changed upon his death- 
like countenance. A thrill of pity 
pervaded the court house, and all again 
was hushed in an intensity of inferest, 
as the judge divested himself of the 
emblem of deliberative, and assumed 
that of avenging justice, yet still 
M‘Naghten’s gaze was haughty and un- 
ehanging as before. The awful sen- 
tence was passed, and he was con- 
demned to an ignominious death—but 
not even the quivering of a nerve be- 
trayed emotion. A murmur of com- 
ion burst from the crowd, but he 
eeded it not. He was borne back to 
prison, his a ent was changed to 
one of those small and gloomy cells 
allotted to those whose days are num- 
bered by the sentence of the offended 
law. 

O woman! fairest of God’s creatures, 
given to man as a blessing, without 
which even paradise would have been 
lonely, and now when that paradise is 
gone, and each successive generation of 
man is “born to trouble asthe sparks fly 
upwards,” still sent as his best, his dear- 
est consolation! thy love is not like the 
love of man, it changes not with time, 
it alters not with circumstances, it sur- 
vives neglect, it can forgive insult and 
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injury ; and how often do we see wo- 
man still love on with all the intensity 
of her soul’s affection, when the object 
upon which her fondness is wasted, has 
betrayed her. Like that odoriferous 
plant of the desert, which exhales the 
sweetest perfume beneath the foot of 
him that tramples on it. Edmond is 
not alone in that dismal cell.—Wo- 
man’s love has found its way to the dark 
solitude of his prison house, and Julia, 
—the betrayed—the forsaken Julia is 
with him, when no other friend is near. 
His fevered temples are throbbing on 
her snowy breast, and her delicate 
hands are sustaining the weight of the 
irons with which he is fettered. She 
came to bid him one last farewell, to 
watch and solace the last hours of his 
life, and minister comfort to him, who, 
after all his injuries, was still the idol of 
her soul. And he had made a strange 
request, and urged it on her as his dy- 
ing one ; it was that she should give 
her consent to a union even with a con- 
demned criminal. “You are my wife 
already in the eye of heaven,” he said, 
“and why should the taint of disho- 
nour rest upon your name? we will 
now declare our vow, and you shall be 
the lawful wife of Edmond M‘Naghten.” 
She mentioned his oath, he took from 
his breast a paper, it was the packet 
which Margaret had handed him when 
last they parted, it absolved him from 
that vow, and charged him to do jus- 
tice to the poor injured Julia, by the 
only reparation he could make. The 
trembling girl could not speak. He 
sighed, and said, “ Perhaps you are 
right in refusing to have the name of 
a condemned——,” the remainder of the 
sentence was lost in a groan. She 
threw her arms around him, she sobbed 
and said, “OQ Edmond! cut me not to 
the heart by such a thought, your name 
I will be proud to bear, even should the 
scorn of a world attend me, and let it 
be as you wish.” 

The last rays of the setting sun 
glanced obliquely through the barred 
windows of the cell, as the ordinary of 
the gaol read the solemn service that 
united them. The casement was raised 
and the mountain breeze entering 
through the grating, seemed to mock 
by its freshness and freeness, the pri- 
soner who was not to leave his confine- 
ment, until he ascended the scaffold— 
the hum of the neighbouring town was 
borne upon the gale, and the sparrows 
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were chirping and twittering gaily, as 
they fluttered round the old walls of the 
building. M‘Naghten’s right arm had 
been unfettered, his left still wore the ma- 
nacle, and the gaoler stood near with his 
bunch of keys in his hand, whose jingling 
atevery move he made, formed astrange 
sound for a bridal ceremony. M‘Nagh- 
ten loudly and calmly repeated the vows 
—Julia bent forward and whispered 
them, but when she came to the words 
“Until death us do part”—she could 
not utter them, she sunk upon M‘Nagh- 
ten’s breast, he attempted to throw his 
arms around her, but his manacled 
hand prevented him, and the links of 
the chain clanked with a dismal sound, 
The rough gaoler was moved, he re- 
leased his hand, and a tear stole even 
along his hardened cheek. The cler- 
gyman continued to read, Julia’s head 
still rested on M‘Naghten’s bosom, and 
her long, lank hair was falling down 
upon his neck. Her lovely counte- 
nance was glowing with a hectic flush, 
and the damp dews of mortality were 
resting on her forehead. His eyes 
were turned upwards as if in prayer— 
the ceremony concluded, and it only 
remained for the clergyman to join 
their hands, and pronounce them man 
and wife. He gently disengaged her 
arm from Edmond’s neck, he placed 
her hand in his—it was cold and clam- 
my—he pronounced “ What God hath 
joined together, let not man put asun- 
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der”—but he said the solemn words as 
if he felt that they were vain, they were, 
alas! too soon to be put asunder; he 
changed the blessing to a prayer. 
M‘Naghten responded adeep andathril- 
ling Amen! J dheememand hysterically, 
and sunk again. They bore her to the 
open window, the evening breeze fanned 
her temples, but it was in vain, she hung 
a heavy weight upon their arms—her 
spirit had fled from the scene of her 
sufferings and sorrows, and M‘Nagh- 
ten clasped in his arms the clay-cold 
corpse of his bride. 

A few words more, and I have done. 
—M‘Naghten’s interest and the exer- 
tions of his friends procured for him 
a pardon, and the evening on which 
he returned to “M‘Naghten,” the 
hills for miles around were lit with 
the bonfires of the rejoicing peasantry, 
but he did not long survive the ruin he 
had wrought. A few weeks passed— 
and the mournful procession slowl 
wound its way to the family vault wi 
his remains. He died of a broken 
heart.—Tradition still points to the spot 
where he mounted his horse upon that 
fatal night, and there the trees are 
stunted and low, and there is no vege- 
tation but the rank hemlock ; and some 
have said that they have heard strange 
and unearthly sounds, and voices as of 
persons walking to and fro mid the still- 
ness of the night, as if a curse still 
rested on the spot. 


FOLIA SIBYLLINA II. 





Farewell to the world, to its joys and its splendour, 
Those bright dreams that over my childhood have roll’d, 
For the veriest exquisite bliss a can render, 

e 


Is at best but rank poison in gob 


ts of gold. 


My soul thirsted once after freedom and glory, 
And both I essay’d in the battle’s red flood ; 

But stain’d was the fame won with scimitars gory, 
And freedom was tarnished with innocent blood. 


I once long’d to share the affection of woman, 

But here, too, my visions unrealis’d prove, ; . 
For I found that the eyes which but love should illumine, 
At times could flash any save glances of love. 


Tho’ I felt that the bliss of the present was fleeting, 
Still joys rose in prospect, like wave beyond wave, 
Until hope, like an echo, grew wearied repeating, 


>, 


And ceas’d, and consign’ 





‘d me to grief 


the grave. 
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ENTOMOLOGY.* 


Entomology is a science compara- 
tively of modern growth. It is suited 
only to ages of refinement and advance- 
ment in knowledge—when the mind of 
man, in some measure informed respect- 
ing the grander and more striking ob- 
jects of creation, has time to turn its 
attention to minuter inquiries—to seek 
an acquaintance with the hidden mys- 
teries of nature—to pursue her to her 
secret recesses, and snatch, as it were, 
from her unwilling hand that knowledge 
which, from the limited powers of our 
organs, we might have concluded to be 
“non homini datum.” Difficult and 
laborious was the research, and small 
indeed was the reward, of the earlier 
pursuers of this science. When Sulker 
showed his work on insects, with plates, 
to two clever men, one commended 
him for employing his leisure hours in 
drawing pictures that would be very 
entertaining to children; the other 
said, “they would make pretty patterns 
for ladies aprons.” 

In vulgar minds, minuteness is al- 
ways coupled with insignificance—size 
with importance—their wonder is 
expressed by exaggeration—their he- 
roes tower above the common height— 
their gods are giants. To such the 
microscope unfolds its wonders in 
vain. They look with distrustful con- 
tempt on accounts of structure and 
contrivance, that they have neither 
patience to observe, nor intellect to 
comprehend. They meet you with a 
stale retort about butterfly-hunters 
and gnat-collectors ; and consider the 
philosopher an idiot when he declares, 
“ Nusquam natura est major quam in 
minimis.” Yet we are ever destined 
to find extremes meet. This despised 
and abused class of creation has in turn 
supplied subjects for Pagan adoration, 
for Jewish fable, and for Christian 
legend. 

The scientific study of Entomolog 
we may consider as commencing with 


Linneus. Aristotle, certainly, in the 
portion of his great work, Weg: Zawy ‘loro- 
= which he devotes to insects, ex- 
ibits his usual accuracy of observation, 
and distinguished powers of classifica- 
tion. Many of his divisions are in use 
at present, the very names he gave 
them preserved, and we can scarcely 
point out more than one remarkable 
error into which he has fallen, namely, 
that of upholding equivocal generation. 
Centuries added little worth notice to 
the observations he made. Pliny and 
“Elian, labourers in this field of natural 
history, supply us more with the fables 
of superstition than the results of ex- 
perience, with bulky commentaries, 
than established facts. At the revival 
of science, insects came in for some 
share of notice. Albertus Magnus, de- 
servedly so called from the size of his 
works, bestowed one volume, out of 
twenty-one folios on natural history, 
upon insects. He calls them by the 
general name of worms—describes but- 
terflies as flying-worms, flies as fly- 
worms, spiders as spider-worms, and, to 
finish all, calls the toad and the frog, 
which he includes in this class, guadru- 
ped-worms!  Aldrorandus, Gesner, 
Mouffet, an English physician of the 
Elizabethan age, and Goedarts, famous 
for his accurate drawings, followed 
him in this line ; but the science is 
mainly indebted, during this period, to 
Redi, Leeuwenhoek, Swammerdam, 
and our own countryman, Ray. Redi 
is chiefly remarkable for his “ Espe- 
rienza intorna alla Generazione degl’ 
Insetti,” in which isa full exposure and 
refutation of the ridiculous theory of 
equivocal generation, which had main- 
tained its place in the schools since the 
days of Aristotle. Harvey was the 
first who dared to attack this absurd 
doctrine, and his maxim, “ omnia ex 
ovo,” was fully canvassed and establish- 
ed bytwo of Italy’s ablest physiologists, 
Redi and Malphigi. Swammerdam 
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was one of those geniusses who gain 
their fame after they are lost to the 
world. His beautiful dissections of 
insects, which even in this advanced 
age of the science are consulted with 
admiration, dropped from the press 
“unnoticed and unknown.” A second 
work, prefaced by him, his great 
“ Biblia Nature,” no bookseller would 
undertake to print, and the author was 
too poor to do it himself; yet, within 
two years after his death, his “ His- 
toria Insectorum” had been translated 
into Latin, French, and English. His 
fame spread abroad into all lands, and 
when, a few years after, Boerhaave for- 
tunately rescued from the obscurity of 
a museum, and published to the world 
his Biblia Nature, mankind, ever just, 
though often late in doing justice to 
real merit, acknowledged that a giant 
had been amongst them, and they had 
not known it. The system which he 
attempted to establish was founded on 
the consideration of the metamorphoses 
insects undergo. It was too artificial 
in the arrangement to stand, but it has 
afforded a clue to future entomologists, 
which, skilfully followed up, has guided 
them to most important discoveries. 
From this time the science has pro- 
ceeded with pretty sure steps. Its im- 
portance has been acknowledged, and 
the wonders it unfolds have been ap- 
preciated. Ray followed up Swammer- 
dam’s ideas in classification, and added 
many accurate and original observa- 
tions. Madam Merian’s beautiful illus- 
trations. of the metamorphoses of the 
butterflies of Surinam tended not a little 
to increase its popularity ; and the 
establishment of our Royal Society, 
about this period, gave a new and 
powerful impulse to the study of this 
as well as other branches of natural 
history. 

Nothing was now wanted but a 
master-mind ; one capable of viewing, 
with philosophic eye, the works that 
existed on this subject—of embracing 
them in one comprehensive glance—of 
catching the points of analogy ~ 

resented, and systematizing them all 
into one harmonious whole. This 
mind was found in Linneus. He im- 
pressed on the science that form, the 
general outlines of which it still retains ; 
and if systems derive their value from 
simplicity of principle, and the assist- 
ance they afford the memory, (which, 
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after all, we look on as their real use), 
his bids fairto a lasting duration. Build- 
ing his orders on the character of a 
single set of organs, the wings; and the 
varieties of his genera on the character 
of particular parts of the head, espe- 
cially of the antenne, it is astonishing 
how nearly his arrangement approaches 
a natural one. In the Terminology, 
or, as Mr. Kirby would call it, the 
Orismology, of the science, he has made 
equal improvements, and his introduc- 
tion ofthe “trivial name” has almost 
done for Entomology what Lavoisier 
so skilfully accomplished for chemistry. 
This trivial name was, when practica- 
ble, taken from some easily observed 
peculiarity ; but perhaps greater inge- 
nuity was exhibited in applying it to 
those species which, from their inhabit- 
ing foreign climates, could notso readily 
be subjected to our notice. We copy 
one illustration of this, “ Butterflies 
are divided into sections, by the names 
equites, heliconii, danai, nymphales, and 
plebeti. As great numbers of these are 
foreign, it would be impossible to make 
the trivial names significant. Linnzus, 
therefore, by way of simile, has taken 
the name of the equites from Trojan 
history. These he divides into two 
troops or bodies ; of which one con- 
tains the sable and, as it were, mourning 
nobles, having red or bloody spots at 
the basis of their wings. These re- 
ceive names from the Trojan nobles, 
the most splendid amongst them of 
course being Priam. The other body, 
ornamented with a variety of gay co- 
lours, are distinguished by the names 
of the Grecian heroes ; and as in both 
armies there were kings, as well as 
officers, of inferior rank, those elegant 
butterflies, whose hinder wings resem- 
bled tails, were distinguished by some 
royal name. Thus, when Paris is men- 
tioned, knowing him to be a Trojan of 
royal blood, we find him among those 
of the first section ; i. e. those of asable 
colour, spotted in the breast with red, 
and having their hinder wings resemb- 
ling tails. Agamemnon, of course, will 
have variegated and swallow-tailed 
wings, but Nereus will be inthe second 
section, having wings, but no tails. 
We must now pass over numbers who 
have either improved the philosophy 
or adorned the details of the science : 
the ingenious De Geer, systematist, 
anatomist, and physiologist ; the 
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learned Fabricius, whose classification, 
founded on the organs of manducation, 
is only too refined to become popular, 
and of whom Linneus is reported to 
have said, “Si Dominus Fabricius ve- 
niat cum aliquo insecto, vel Dominus 
Zoega cum aliquo musco, tunc ego pi- 
leum detraho et dico : estote doctores 
mei.”—The indefatigable Reaumur, to 
whose preeminent merits, Kirby says, 
“- ad sear would scarcely suffice to do 
justice ;” for we must now hasten to 
the work, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this article. In 
the year 1800, Cuvier, assisted by Du- 
meril, brought out his celebrated 
“Anatomie Comparée.” In the por- 
tion of this work devoted to the inver- 
tebrated animals, ample justice is done 
to the insect tribes. Too much occu- 
pied, however, with the other divisions 
of animated nature, to lend to this in- 
teresting part all the attention it re- 
quired, he looked anxiously round for 
some suitable fellow-labourer, on whom 
he might devolve the execution of this 
volume of his grand and crowning work 
the ‘Regne animal.’ His eye fell on 
Latreille. 

Already favourably known to the 
scientific world by his “ Précis des ca- 
tactéres génériques des insectes,” as 
well as by his various contributions to 
the “ Annales du Museum d’ Histoire 
Naturelle,” and other philosophic pe- 
riodicals, M. Latreille proved himself 
fully worthy of the confidence reposed 
in him. Like his countryman Jussieu 
he disregarded all artificial systems, and 
attempted to construct one on a natural 
basis. He neither followed Linnceus 
nor Fabricius ; but adopting what was 
excellent in each, has become the foun- 
der of what Mr. Kirby terms the Ec- 
lectic system, judiciously adopting the 
sensible maxim of Scopoli, “ Classes et 
genera naturalia, non solum instru- 
menta cibaria, non solz ale, nec sole 
antennz constituunt, sed structura to- 
tius, ac cujusque vel minimi discriminis 
diligentissima observatio.” 

The feelings with which M. La- 
treille set about this important task are 
as creditable to his modesty, as the ex- 
ecution of it is to his talents. After 
expressing his regret, that his other nu- 
merous engagements prevented Cuvier 
himself from performing this part of 
the work, he goes on to say, “ J’ ai con- 
tracté un obligation bien grande, et je 
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me suis imposé un tiche aussi hardie 
pour le plan que difficile dans l exe- 
cution. Réunir dans un cadre trés— 
limité les faits les plus piquans de I his- 
toire des insectes, les classer avec pré- 
cision et netteté dans une série natu- 
relle, dessiner 4 grands traits la physi- 
onomie de ces animaux, tracer d’ une 
maniére laconique et rigoreuse leurs 
caractéres distinctifs en suivant une 
marche qui soit en rapport avec les pro- 
grés successifs de la science et ceux d’ 
éléve, signalerles espécesutiles ou nui- 
sibles, celles qui par leur maniére de 
vivre interessent notre curiosité, indi- 
quer les meillures sources ot l on pu- 
isera la connaisance des autres, rendre 
al entomologie cette aimable simpli- 
cité qu'elle a eue dans le temps de 
Linnceus, de Geoffroy et des premiéres 
productions de Fabricius, la presenter 
néanmoins telle qu’elle est aujéurd’hui, 
ou avec toutes les richesses d’ observa- 
tions qu’elle a acquises, mais sans trop 
Yen surcharger, le conformer, en un 
mot, au modéle que j'avais sous les 

eux, l’ouvrage de M. Cuvier ; tel est 
le but que je me suis efforcé d’ attein- 
dre.” 

Assisted by the anatomical investi- 
gations of Cuvier, he has thus furnished 
what he calls “une grande esquisse de 
’Entomologie,” which is made the 
foundation of the two very interesting 
volumes before us, in which this sketch 
is beautifully filled in with all the most 
valuable information derivable from 
other sources, embracing some enter- 
taining original matter supplied by the 
editors themselves, already well known 
in the literary and philosophic world. 
The plan of this work was thus briefly 
described by them in the preface to 
their first hen, “Thus while a com- 
plete translation of the “ Regne ani- 
mal” is given, with as much closeness 
and accuracy as the corresponding 
idioms of the two languages will per- 
mit, much that is interesting and im- 
portant from the pens of other modern 
naturalists and travellers, and from ori- 
ginal sources, will be found subjoined 
by way of supplement.” It only remains 
for us to say, that their task has been 
performed in the most praiseworthy 
manner in the volumes before us ;_ the 
translations are generally correct, and 
neither labour nor expence seem to 
have been spared in the literary and 
pictorial illustrations. 
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We present our readers with a few 
extracts from the work to enable them 
to judge for themselves. And first of 
the rank which insects are entitled to 
hold in the animal kingdom. 

“ Having once established that the 
existence of the organs of motion and 
sensation is the characteristic distinc- 
tion of animals, it is certain that the 
more that these faculties are developed 
in animals, the more are the latter re- 
moved from vegetables, and vice versa. 

“ The degree of this development is 
easily observed. If we find animals 
endowed with the faculty of repro- 
ducing themselves by germs or slips ; 
being able to exist only in a liquid me- 
dium ; often fixed upon a point in the 
midst of their aliment, which many of 
them absorb through external pores ; 
shewing but few vestiges of anything 
like motion—such animals assuredly 
exhibit the nearest possible relation to 
plants. They have neither distinct 
nerves, nor organs of sense, with the 
exception of passive feeling ; _no ali- 
mentary or digestive tube,no articulated 
appendages for motion, no distinct or- 
gans of respiration. These are the 
Zoophytes, the last class of animated 
nature.” 

“We next find animals condemned 
for the most part to live in water, 
whose motions are slow, and often hard- 
ly perceptible. They are therfore des- 
titute of several of the organs of sense 
though possessing nerves. They have 
no articulated limbs. Their mode of 
generation somewhat resembles that of 
plants. Sometimes there is a triple 
complication of distinct individual sex ; 
sometimes the sexes are united in one 
and the same being—such are the mo/- 
lusca.” 

“The living creatures next in the 
scale, cannot be considered much more 
perfect than the last. They are either 
inhabitants of the water, or some con- 
stantly obscure and humid medium, and 
are destitute of almost all the organs of 
the senses. Their body, it is true, is 
divided into rings, which facilitate lo- 
comotion, but it is unfurnished with 
those articulated appendages, which 
constitute limbs. Their nerves are 
well distinguished and knotty, and from 
each of the knots or ganglia, radiations 
of threads proceed towards the organs. 
The sexes are united. These are the 
worms.” 

“The beings which belong to the 
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two following classes, have the trunk 
formed of distinct and articulated le- 
vers, and are furnished with limbs or 
lateral appendages, destined for various 
motiéns, according to their mode of ex- 
istence. Those which live in the water 
have organs appropriate to that medi- 
um, being provided with gills; these 
are the crustacea. In the others, the 
air penetrates into the various parts of 
the body, through apertures conducting 
into aeriferous tubes named trachee ; 
these are insects. They are far more 
animalised, if we may be allowed the 
phrase, that is farther removed from the 
vegetable existence than any of the 
preceding classes. They are endowed 
with sight, hearing, smell, taste, and 
touch. They enjoy all the various 
modes of motion on the water, on the 
earth, and through the air. In the or- 
gans destined for nutrition and genera- 
tion, they are fully on a par with ani- 
mals of a more elevated order.” 

“We have said sufficient to shew 
the elevated rank which the insects 
should hold in the classification of the 
animal kingdom. They should certain- 
ly be placed immediately after the 
vertebralia, over even which, they may 
be said to possess more advantages than 
one.” (Vol. I. pp. 37—38.) 
+... This quotation we have given, not as 
exactly according with our own views 
of the subject, but as affording our 
readers some idea of the principles of 
classification followed by the gentlemen 
who have undertaken this work. We 
shall next afford them specimens of the 
entertainment they may expect in pe- 
rusing its pages. The dangerous con- 
sequences that would arise from the 
extensive putrefaction of animal matter 
are well known. Of the agents em- 
pores to remove such matter, perhaps 
ew are more singular than the species 
of beetle to which, from their peculiar 
habits, Fabricius gives the name of Ne- 
crophorus. Instinct tells them, that 
their young when first born require a 
supply of animal food, and they pre- 
pare it for them in the following inge- 
nious manner. 

“ M. Gleditsh had often observed, 
that dead moles, birds, and other small 
animals, when laid upon the ground, 
especially upon loose earth, were 
almost sure to disappear in the course 
of two or three days—often of twelve 
hours. To ascertain the cause he 
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placed a mole upon one of the beds in 
his garden; it had vanished by the 
third day ; and on digging where it 
had been laid, he found it buried to 
the depth of three inches, and under it 
four beetles, which seemed to have 
been the agents in this singular in- 
humation, Not perceiving anything 
particular in the mole, he buried it 
again; and on examining it atthe end of 
six days, he found it swarming with 
maggots, apparently the issue of the 
beetles, which M. Gleditsh now natu- 
rally concluded had buried the carcass 
for the food of their future young. To 
determine these points more clearly, 
he put four of these insects into a 
glass vessel, half filled with earth, and 
properly secured, and upon the surface 
of the earth two frogs; in less than 
twelve hours one of the frogs was in- 


terred by two of the beetles—the 
other two ran about the whole day, as 
if busied in measuring the dimensions 
of the remaining corpse, which on the 
third day was also found buried He 
then introduced a dead linnet : a pair 


of the beetles were soon engaged upon 
the bird ; they began their operations 
by pushing away the earth from under 
the body, so as to form a cavity for 
its reception ; and it was curious to 
see the efforts which the beetles made, 
by dragging at the feathers of the 
bird from below, to pull it into its 
grave. The male having driven the 
female away, continued the work alone 
for five hours. He lifted up the bird, 
changed its place, turned it, and ar- 
ranged it in the grave, and from time 
to time came out of the hole, mounted 
upon it, and trod it nnder foot, and 
then retired below, and pulled it down. 
At length, apparently wearied with 
this uninterrupted labour, he came 
forth and leaned his head upon the 
earth beside the bird, without the 
smallest motion, as if to rest himself, 


for a full hour, when he again crept 
under the earth. The next day, in the 
morning, the bird was an inch and a 
half under ground, and the trench re- 
mained open the whole day, the corpse 
seeming as if laid out upon a bier sur- 
rounded with a rampart of mould. In 
the evening it had sunk half an inch 
lower, and in another day, the work 
was completed and the bird covered. 
From a number of experiments con- 


ducted in this way, he found that in 
fifty days four beetles had interrred, 





in the small quantity of earth allowed 
them, twelve carcasses ; viz. four frogs, 
three small birds, two fishes, one mole, 
and two grasshoppers, besides the en- 
trails of a fish, and two morsels of the 
lungs of an ox. Itis plain that all this 
labour is incurred for the sake of their 
young. One mole would have suf- 
ficed a long time for the repast of the 
beetles themselves, and they could 
have more conveniently fed upon it 
above ground than below. But if 
they had left, thus exposed, the carcass 
in which their eggs were deposited, 
both would have been exposed to the 
imminent risk of being destroyed at a 
mouthful by the first fox or kite that 
chanced to espy them.” (Vol. L., 
pp- 417, 418.) 

But if some of the insect tribes may 
thus be ranked among our benefactors, 
there are others to be held amongst 
the worst foes, to which mankind are 
exposed. Against their incursions no 
foresight can guard—no valour defend 
us, 


The rushing of their wings is as the sound 
Of a broad river, headlong in its course, 
Plunged from a mountain’s summit. 


One of the most formidable of these, 
the locust, is thus described :— 

“It is armed with two pair of very 
strong jaws, the upper terminating in 
short, and the lower in long teeth, by 


which it can both lacerate and grind 
its food; its stomach is of extraordi- 
nary capacity and powers; its hind 
legs enable it to leap to a considcrable 
distance, and its ample vans are calcu- 
lated to catch the wind as sails———Al- 
though a single individual can effect 
but little evil, yet when the entire sur- 
face of a country is covered with them, 
and every one makes bare the spot on 
which it stands, the mischief produced 
may be as infinite as their numbers. 

“ The first record of the ravages of 
the locusts which we find in history 


is the account in the Book of Exodus, 
of the visitation to the land of Egypt. 
Africa appears to have been the quar- 
ter of the globe most severely sub- 
jected to incursions from the locust 
tribes——Blown from that quarter 


of the globe, the locusts have occasion- 
ally visited both Italy and Spain. 
A famine took place in the Venetian 
territory in 1487, occasioned by the 


ravages of these insects, in which 
30,000 persons are reported to have 
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perished. Mouffett mentions man 
other instances of the same kind whic 
have taken place in Europe at different 
periods. ‘They entered Russia in im- 
mense divisions in three different 
places (a. D. 1600,) darkening the air 
with their numbers, and passed over 
from thence into Poland and Lithu- 
ania. 

“ In many parts they lay dead to the 
depth of four feet. Sometimes they 
covered the surface of the earth like a 
dark cloud, loaded the trees, and the 
destruction which they produced ex- 
ceeded all calculation, They fall 
sometimes upon corn, and in three 
hours will consume an entire field, as 
happened once in the south of France, 
When they had finished the corn, they 
extended their devastations to vines, 
pulse, willows, and, in short, to every 
thing wearing the shape of vegetation, 
not excepting even hemp, which was 
not protected by its bitterness.” 

Nor are they less formidable dead 
than alive. “ According to Orosius 
(A. M. 3800,) the north of Africa was 
so infested with them, that every vestige 


of vegetation vanished from the face 
of the earth. After this,” he adds, 
“they flew off to sea and were drown- 
ed; but their carcasses being cast on 
shore emitted a stench, equal to what 


might have been produced by the 
dead bodies of one hundred thousand 


men.” We are told by St. Augustine, 
that a pestilence, arising from the same 
cause, destroyed no less than 800,000 
people in the kingdom of Numidia, 
and the kingdoms along the sea-coast. 
(Vol. IL, 205-6-7.) Every one knows 
that there is such a thing as a blight of 


corn—a blight of fruit-trees, &c., but 
how few know that a minute insect is 
the cause of this calamity. A slight 
notice of the insect that attacks our 
apple-trees will, doubtless, be interest- 
ing. If one examines the back of an 


apple-tree in winter, he will find occa- 
sionally in some of its cracks or crevices, 


a pretty little insect (anthonomus po- 
morum,) which, on being touched, lets 
itself drop, as if dead, to the ground, 
which in colour it much resembles—by 
this artifice it often escapes. These 


insects remain in the crevices until 


towards the commencement of Spring, 
when they come forth on the first 
bright sunny day, and disclosing their 
long gausy wings, which had lain neatly 
folded up beneath the elytra, or wing- 
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cases, they ‘take their joyous disport’ 
in the fields of ether, and rove careless 
and free through the orchard and the 
meadow. This is to them the season 
of ‘life and love!” The buds of the 
apple-tree are already far advanced 
Seles the female is prepared to lay 
her eggs: she is furnished with a 
beak, supplied at the end with very 
minute teeth ; with these she works a 
small hole into the calyx of the future 
blossom, and having satisfied herself 
by the introduction of one of herantenne 


that the hole is suitable for her pur- 


pose, she deposits in it by means of her 
ovipositor one single egg. This ovi- 
positor is a tube composed of joints 
that close one within another like 
those of a telescope, and which enables 
this little insect to deposit its egg at 
the bottom of the hole it has worked. 
The injury is so slight, that the hole 
is soon closed up, and the blossom 
seems to grow like the rest; in the 
mean time however the egg is hatched, 
and a little white maggot comes out, 
which soon sets to work and gnaws 
the young stamina and pistils, until 
being arrived at its full growth, in this 
its first stage, it changes into a chry- 
salis. It now lies quite still, but the 
mischief has been done : the blossom, 
which had at first appeared as blooming 
as the rest, now shows signs of the 


canker at the heart ; it continues closed 


after the others have opened out in 
vernal beauty and soon commences to 
pine and wither, changing from its 
blushing tint to a dusky brown, Ano- 
ther ‘change comes o’er’ the insect 
within ; it bursts from its prison-bonds, 
and soon making its way through the 
few withered petals by which it is sur- 
rounded, it soars away in the light 
Summer breeze, ‘living a rover’ until 
the chill Autumnal blast drives it 
again to its shelter beneath the bark, 
from which it issues at the return of 


Spring to re a progeny, des- 
tined to undergo the same vicissitudes, 

Our limits do not permit us to ex- 
tend our extracts much farther ; but 
we refer to the Aphides for some 
novel aud interesting facts in physio- 
logy. Of their fecundity some idea 
may be formed from Reaumur’s calcu- 


lation, that in five generations one 


aphis may be the parent of 5,904,900,000 
descendants. Most interestng accounts 
are given of the cynyps, or gall in- 
sect, the coccus cactt, or cochineal in- 
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sect, the bombyz, or silk-worm, and 
others. 

Of bees and ants it is sufficient to 
say, we are presented with a con- 
densed view of the observations of the 
celebrated Hubers, father and son. 
With one extract from the latter we 
shall conclude, again thanking the 
gentlemen concerned in this work for 
the rich treat they have afforded the 
English readers of Natural wr — 

“ On the 17th June, 1804, walking 
in the environs of Geneva, between 
four and five o’clock, in the afternoon, 
I saw at my feet a legion of tolerably 
large ants, red, or reddish, which were 
travelling the road ; they were march- 
ing in a body with rapidity; their 
troop occupied a space of from eight 
to ten feet in length, and about three 
or four inches in breadth; in a few 
minutes they had entirely evacuated 
the road ; they penetrated through a 
very thick hedge, and repaired into a 
meadow, whither I followed them ; 
they took a serpertine direction over 
the turf without losing themselves, 
and their column always remained 
unbroken in spite of the obstacles 
which it had to surmount, 

“ Soonthey arrived neara nest of ash- 
coloured ants, the dome of which was 
raisedin the grass, at about twenty paces 
the hedge. Some ants of this species 
were at the door of their habitation ; 
as soon as they discovered the army, 
which was approaching, they darted 
forth on those which were at the head 
of the cohort. The alarm was spread 
at the same instant in the interior of 
the nest, and their companies sallied 
forth in crowds from all their subter- 
raneous caverns. The rufescent ants, 
the bulk of whose army was but two 
a distant, hastened to arrive at the 
‘oot of the ant-hill; the entire troop 
precipitated itself thither at once, and 
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overturned theash-coloured ants, which, 
after a very short, but very sharp com- 
bat, retired to the bottom of their 
habitation. The rufescent ants clam- 
bered up the sides of the hillock, col- 
lected on its summit, and introduced 
themselves in great numbers into its 
avenues. Other groups of these in- 
sects were working with their teeth, 
to procure themselves an opening in 
the lateral part of the ant-hill. This 
enterprize succeeded, and the rest of 
the army penetrated through the 
breach into the besieged citadel , they 
made no long stop there; three or 
four minutes afterwards, the rufescent 
ants issued through the same passages, 
each holding in his mouth a larva or a 
nymph, belonging to the invaded ant- 
hill. They resumed precisely the route 
by which they had come, and pro- 
ceeded, without order, one after the 
other. Their troop was easily distin- 
guished on the turf, by the peculiar as- 
pect of this multitude of cocoons and 
white nymphs carried by so many 
red ants. hese last a second time 
traversed the hedge and road in the 
same place where they had passed at 
first, aud finally directed their course 
into grass fields in full maturity, whither 
I regretted I had not the power of 
following them.”—{ Vol. II. p. 492.) 

We regret we have not the power 
of following Mr. Huber any further in 
his interesting discoveries ; suffice it 
to say, some of them were so very sin- 
gular as to be considered the mere re- 
veries of an excited imagination, until 
they were fully verified by M. Jurine. 
M. Latreille, M. M. Bose, Monge, and 
Olivier, as well as by our own distin- 
guished countryman, Mr. Kirby, who, 
in company with M, Latreille, was a 
witness of one of the military campaigns 
of these singular animals. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
RELATIVE TO THE CLAN GRAHAM. 


Ce 


We have been favoured by a Clergyman, resident in the diocese of Derry, with the 
following extract from an original communication of Sir Walter Scott, in answer to 
a request that he would furnish the Reverend Gentleman with a brief account of 
the original settlement of his own family, the Grahams, in the North of Ireland. 


“ The sept orclan of Greemes, which 
at one time was so numerous and pow- 
erful on the west border, are said to 
have claimed their descent from Ma- 
lise with the bright sword, a younger 
brother of one of the Scottish Earls of 
Stratherne, of the name of Graham. This 
seems uncertain, but they were hardy 
men, of great power on the borders, 
and originally of Scottish extraction, 
though latterly they usually embraced 
the English interest. Indeed, as they 
were situated on the debateable land, 
which was claimed by both kingdoms, 
each country refused to acknowledge 
them as the subjects of the rival nation, 
or to demand from the other, satisfac- 
faction for the wrongs they inflicted, 
and as neither country would permit 
the other to punish them as subjects, the 
consequence was, that their depreda- 
tions went frequently altogether unre- 
pressed. They lived like other bor- 
derers, almost entirely upon spoil, and 
it is said that when the last piece of 
beef was put into the pot, the mother 
used to say to the son, “ Rise Row 
houghs in the pot.” They had also like 
other borderers repeated quarrels with 
their neighbours, and most probably 
with the Maxwells andthe Johnstons, 
and as when blood was spilt, it was a 
point of conscience in that lawless 
country never to let it pass unrevenged 


“the heathenish aud savage custom of 
deadly feud,” as it is termed in our law 
books, must often have given rise to 
lasting and cruel wars. 
I do not find any particular mention 
of their quarrel with the Johnstons (the 
family tradition) but I observe that in 
1550, the Johnstons and Maxwells, and 
other west borderers, to the number of 
two thousand men, entered the debate- 
able land, and burned the house of one 
Armstrong, on which occasion the 
Gra@mes and other borderers there skir- 
mished with them, and slew some men, 
Lord Dacre, then warden of the west 
marches of England, having his forces 
drawn up to support them, but not cros- 
sing the border, to avoid a violation of 
the peace ;* and the resentment of the 
Scotch was so great, that many of the 
debateable land threatened to become 
liege men of Scotland, to avoid the 
effects of the vengeance of the Scots, 
unless the English warden would agree 
to protect them effectually. 
he end of the dispute was, that the 
debateable land was divided between 
the kingdoms, by Commissioners, as- 
signing the upper part of it to Scotland, 
and the lower, where most of. the Gra- 
hams dwelt, to England. 
In the above-mentioned introduction 
there is a list of names containing many 
of the clan of Graeme who are accused 





* In King Edward the Sixth’s journal of his own time, there is the following note 
of this affair :—« 16th of August, 1550, the Earl of Maxwell came down to the 
north border, with a good force to overthrow the Gremes, who were a certain family 
that were related to me,—but the Lord Dacre stood before his face with a good band 


of men, and so put him from his purpose, 


and the Gentlemen called Gremes skir- 


mished with the said Earl, slaying certain of his men.”* 


* You will find much correspondence about this affair in the Introduction to Nicholson’s History 
of Cumberland :—In the Gentleman’s Magazine for September 1831, page 2]4, it is recorded that 
nee the manuscripts at Hatfield-house there are many papers touching the Grahams or Gremes, 


from 


603 to 1607, by which it appears that that tribe were transported to Holland, Ireland, &c., in 


bands of fifty and sixty each, uatil they were almost rooted out of their own couutry.—Before the 


union of the Crowns, this had been the most bold and formidable of the border clans. 
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of incursions, murders, burnings, &c. 
committed about 1552. I do not ob- 
serve any designed as being of White- 
house. In 1593 it is proposed as a 
question for consideration, “ Because 
the Greme’s have no commander under 
the Lord Warden, what course shall 
be taken to keep good order among 
them and their branches ?” from which 
it appears that the name had no ac- 
knowledged head or chief, who accord- 
ing to border-custom, was answerable for 
the misdeeds of those of his name, 
whom he was always supposed to pos- 
sess the means of restraining or pun- 
ishing. 

The resolution taken by the Warden 
Lord Scroop, with the advice of the 
Border Council was, that until he 
should name an officer over them, the 
a men of the name should be 

eld responsible for themselves and 
those under them. Soon after it would 
seem that William Bill, of Rosetrees, 
and Rob, of the Fald, had been com- 
— to enter pledges for the good 
vehaviour of their retainers, and that 
the Warden intended to proceed in the 
same manner with the several branches 
of the Gremes, Armstrongs, Fosters, §c. 
who are described as having very inso- 
lent members belonging to them. 

In 1600 many of the Gremes petition 
the Lord Warden, setting forth their 
willingness to be amenable to good 
order in various particulars, and com- 
plaining, that the gentlemen of the 
country were joined together in a league 
against them, and sate upon the bench 
and jail delivery as their judges, al- 
though they were known to thirst for 
their blood, and would cut their throats 
with their own hands if they dared. 
There is a reply of the gentlemen, who 
assert that the Gremes and their clans 
were the chiefest actors of the spoil and 
decay of the country, and maintain 
their own league to have for its object 
only the suppress of their depredations. 
These proceedings are followed by a 
note of the names of the clans of all 
the Gremes, with those of the persons 
for whom each leader held himself res- 
wy to Lord Scroop the Warden. 

he leaders are— Walter Graeme, the 
good man of Netherby; John Greme, 
of Aughouse Well; Fergus Greeme, 
of Sowport; David Greme, of the 
Millens; John Graeme, of the Pear- 
tree; The Goodman of the Moat. 
Young Hutchin’s clan or gang, answered 
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for by Geordie Hutchins’ brother, 
William Greme, another brother of 
Young Hutchins, William Greme, son 
of Robbie, Socks Johnnie, Robert 
Greme son to Hutchins, Davie and 
his brother Andrew; Hutchins Arthur, 
William Greme of the Fold, William 
Greme of the Rosetrees, (these two 
appear to have had great followers) ; 
Daves of Bankhead, Jock of the Lake, 
Dicks Davis and William Greme 
Goodman of Meclop. 

The number of names for whom 
these leaders gave assurance, amounts 
to four hundred and thirty-nine, being 
probably the strength of the clan with 
their dependents in 1602. 

James II., on his accession to the 

Crown of England banished the Gremes 
to the North of Ireland, upon their |‘ 
own petition, as his proclamation al- 
leges, confessing themselves to be no 
meet persons to live in these countries. 
This measure was a political rather than 
an arbitrary one, but-I suspect, much 
of James’sanimosity against the Gremes 
arose from their constant adherence to 
English intcrest. 

There was a tax imposed on Cum- 
berland for the expense of transporting 
them, the total of which amounts to 
£408. 10s. 9d. sterling. They appear 
to have been transported at three several 
times, the money being divided among 
them at the rate of about one or two 
pounds each. Nicholson has published 
the names of those who were removed 
at the second and third transportations, 
but I do not find the designation of 
Whitehouse. This however is not con- 
clusive, for many of the eviles are des- 
cribed by patronymics, or by nick-names 
according to the border fashion. 

Most of the particulars I have men- 
tioned are extracted from the intro- 
duction to the Border History, and are 
taken by the authors from a folio manu- 
script, written by Richard Bell, War- 
den Clerk of the Marches, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

If this could be consulted, it might 
throw light on the subject of your 
inquiries, but Icould never learn where 
it is now deposited, or if it be in exist- 
ence. 

The deportation of the Grames 
seems to have been very perfectly 
executed, for there is not now a man 
of consequence of that name in Cum- 
berland, save Sir James Graham, of 
Netherby, whose family arose “tem- 
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pore Caroli primi.” ** * It was 
no uncommon thing for the Scottish 
Borderers to fly to Ireland. In the 
“ Memoirs of Captain Creighton,” pub- 
lished by Swift, that gentleman says, 
his ancestor fled to Ireland in conse- 
quence of having killed a arwell, and 
that two of the offended Clan followed 
him thither, waylaid and shot him as 
he went to church. It is, therefore, 


probable, that your ancestors cause of 


expatriation may have been altogether 
distinct from the general transportation 
of the Gremes in 1603. I have often 
wished to know if there are any tradi- 
tions preserved concerning that event 
in Ireland, and what became of the 
exiles.* 

If you consider this information as 
deserving the fulfilment of the promise 
you have had the goodness to make 
me regarding the Minstrelsy of the 
Ulster Settlers, 1 will be much gratified ; 
and should your collection extend be- 
yond the size of an ordinary letter, it 
will reach me safe, and post-free, if 
addressed to me, under the cover of 
Francis Freeling, Esq., Post-Office 
General, London. 
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* * #* If yon send me a draw- 
ing, or heraldric description, of the 
Coats of Arms you mention, (the crest 
a falcon—proper—with escallop shells on 
the shield), 1 will compare them with 
those of the families of Graham here. 

I have no connection with the Scot- 
tish Monthly Magazine, farther than 
wishing well to it, and sending it some 
scraps of information. * . * 

I omitted to say, that the song of 
“The gallant Grahanis,” which you 
mention, seems to have been originally 
written upontheir deportation in 1608 ; 
but afterwards, from a similarity of the 
name, and popularity perhaps of the 
time, it was re-written, and applied to 
the banishment of Montrose. The last 
edition, I believe, is the “ Border Min- 
strelsy.” Of the earlier song, I have 
only a flying line or two, such as— 

** They all were dress’d in armour fine, 

Upon the pleasant banks of ‘i'yne,” 


Which must have applied to the Border 
Gremes, not to those of Mentieth. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wa rer Scorrt. 
To the Rev. John Graham, Glanone, 
County of Londonderry, Ireland, 


LINES ON A RUIN. 


Why wer’t thou form’d, thou tower of strength! 


For ages thus to last, 


To scorn at time, and be at length, 
Thyself by time o’ercast ? 
Why build thy bastion’d walls so high, 
And lift thy ramparts to the sky, 
To battle with the blast ? 
Was it to awe the world, and tell 
Where heroes used of old to dwell ? 


Yes! noble souls must their’s have been 
Who rear’d thy gloomy height, 
To lord it oe’r this lowly scene, 
An emblem of their might : 
Their’s were the gifts of wealth and fame, 
Of lofty lineage, ancient name, 


And undisputed right : 


To their fierce ydke submissive bow’d 
The necks of the surrounding crowd. 





* The only one is their being landed at Groomsport, in the County of Down, 
which name has been since corrupted from Gremesport, which that event had 


given to it. 
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Yet what of ‘these recordest thou 
Thou pile of ruin’d stone ? 

That all their power and glory, now 
Has moulder’d like thine own : 
Like thine—nay ! not like thine, for still 
Thou lookest proudly from yon hill, 

As monarch from his throne— 
Thou still art haughty in decay, 
But e’en their dust is swept away ! 


Thou bear’st upon thy massive front 
The mark of many a blow, 

When thou hast stood the battle’s brunt, 
And frown’d upon the foe : 

In vain their thunder shook thy walls, 

All idly bounded back the balls 
That smote thee from below— 

By time—and not by war thou’rt riven, 

Thy spoilers are the winds of heay'n. 


But different far the fate of those 
Who built thee to defend 
The lives which war had doom’d to close, 
And time ordain’d to end : 
War vanquish’d some—time dealt on more, 
Oblivion veils their ashes o’er, 
(And who that veil shall rend ?) 
Thy roofless halls have more of fame 
Than history yields each empty name. 


The only record thou dost bear 
Of these so long forgot, 
Is that they lavish’d wealth and care 
On what avail’d them not: 
Since long before thy walls grew gray, 
Or wore the tinge of damp decay, 
The grave had seal’d their lot : 
And ere one stone had fall’n from thee, 
Their very tombs had ceas’d to be. 


They wish’d a monument to raise, 
Like Babel, to the sky, 
Which, handed down to other days 
A theme might still supply : 
Forgetting thou could’st only shew 
A scorning world that pow’r brought low 
Which rais’d themselves so high.— 
Thou could’st but prove they vainly tried 
On thee to pinnacle their pride. 
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THB SLAVE-FATHER, TO HIS SLAVE-BORN CHILD. 








Thou'rt welcome to the world my boy! 
Tho’ not for thee a world of joy, 
As once it was for me ; 
For once I roved yon mountains blue, 
And follow’ where the wild-bird flew, 
As tameless and as free ! 


And heedless once of care or dread, 
The morning saw me leave my bed 
Of deep and calm repose ; 
No task except the hills to scour— 
No thought beyond the passing hour— 
I sung ’till evening’s close. 


But these are joys thou ne’er can’st know, 
Thine still must be the lot of woe, 
Till death shall give thee rest ; 

In vain for thee the blue hills rise, 

In vain for thee the wild-bird flies, 
And evening gilds the west. 


And yet, perchance, for thee ’tis well, 

That freedom ne’er shall cast her spell, 
Of witchery ’round thy soul ; 

For then, like mine, that soul would spurn, 

The bread which abject toil must earn, 
Nor bend to base control. 


Still is it sad for one to think 

Thy spirit from its birth must shrink, 
Beneath the proud one’s eye ; 

Unfetter’d ne’er shall rove thy feet, 

And thy young bosom ne’er shall beat 
With conscious liberty. 


Beyond those mountains’ barrier line, 
On which the setting sun-beams shine, 
My fathers have their graves ; 
Oh! could they now on earth but look, 
As they were wont, how would they brook 
To see their offspring slaves ? 


Soon would their wonted war-cry break 
In thunder o’er each lofty peak, 
Whilst echo answer’d wild ; 
Soon would it summon one and all, 
To burst the vile enslaver’s thrall, 
And rescue—each his child! 


But vain the thought—the wish more vain, 
For thou and I must still remain 
In bondage and in grief ; 
Till on yon shore, or in yon wave, 
Our worn out bodies find a grave, 
Our wearied souls, relief. 


Yet welcome to the world my boy ! 
For thou had’st brought thy father joy. 
If joy could reach him here ; 

And still, even here, thine infant smile 
His ceaseless sorrows may beguile, 
His thankless labours cheer. 


The Slave Father to his Slave-born Chiid. 
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DUBLIN 


According to the promise made in the 
last Number, we subjoin the continuation 
of the law argument before the Assessor 
at the late election in College ; and now 
give the argument and judgment relative 
to the right of Bachelors of Medicine and 
Law to vote without having previously 
taken the degree of Master of Arts. 

Mr. Solicitor General argued in favour 
of the extension of the franchise to Ba- 
chelors of Law and of Medicine. 

The question is, what is meant by the 
expression “higher degree,” in the 60th 
section of the Reform Bill? It means 
Bachelors of Law or Medicine, as well 
as Doctors of these faculties. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws and 
that of Medicine, is a “higher degree” 
than that of Master of Arts, and there- 
fore comes within the words of the 66th 
section of the Reform Bill. In the 9th 
chapter of the statute of the University, 
p- 146—« De gradibus in utroque jure 
capessendis,” it is said, “ si quis Magister 
artium Baccalaureatum in utroque jure 
promoveri cupit &c.” This shews that 
these Bachelors degrees are higher than 
that of a Master of Arts, otherwise the 
word “ promoveri,” would not be used ; 
the proper meaning of this wor is to be 
promoted or advanced: “ Gradus,” means 
an Academic step. 

{ Assessor. The degree of A.M. need 
not be obtained before that of Bachelor 
of Medicine, so that the step is not a ne- 
cessary and regular succession. } 

There are several words used to ex- 
press the obtaining of degrees. But 
where the word “ promoveri,” is em- 
ployed, it must have its own peculiar sig- 
nification. In order of dignity in the 
book of degrees, the degree of L.L.B. 
and M.B. range before that of A.M. 
They are also more costly. The degree 
of L.L.B. is mentioned: in the statute of 
Pluralities, the degree of A.M. is not. 
The 41st canon of the Church says— 
« Any man who has the degree of A.M. 
at the least &c.” The formula of sup- 
plication shews that the same rule applies 
to the degree of Bachelor of Medicine. 
But again, the term “higher,” may refer 
to the degree of A.B. In Senatu Aca- 
demico, the degrees of L.L.B. and M.B. 
precede in rank the degrees of A.M. and 
A.B. The 61st section of the Reform 
Bill, refers the word “higher,” to the do- 
gree of A.B., and thus it may be taken 
in different senses in the two sections. In 
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Oxford the degree of A.M. must be taken 
before that of M.B. can be obtained, 
which shews that the Bachelor of Medi- 
cine is the higher degree. As to the 
higher authority of some of the Masters 
of Arts, those are the Masters Regent, 
deriving authority from special ‘circum- 
stances, 

Mr Lendrick argued against the right 
claimed. 

There are two Academic classes in 
which degrees are takén; the class of 
Arts and the class of Faculties. These 
two classes cannot be mixed or con- 
founded. In each class there are two 
sorts of degrees ; the imperfect or in- 
choate, and the perfect or complete. In 
each, the degree of Bachelor is the 
imperfect degree. The degree of 
Master in the one and of Doctor in 
the other is the perfect degree, In 
order to obtain the perfect degree in 
either class, the imperfect degree of Ba- 
chelor in that class must first be obtained. 
That imperfect degree in one class, can- 
not therefore be compared with the per- 
fect degree in the other class, as the two 
degrees are essentially distinct. The for- 
mula of admission for the perfect degrees, 
is quite distinct also, from those of the 
imperfect :—* Ad respondendum,” is used 
in the latter—* Ad incipiendum,” in the 
former. ‘This confirms the former dis- 
tinction which has been noticed. It is 
also further confirmed by the formula of 
supplication, The Senate House of Cam- 
bridge is composed of individuals only, 
who have taken the perfect degrees. That 
house represents the University. No 
individual is a member of that house 
who has only taken an inchoate degree. 

So the Delegates, to whom the exami- 
nation of an appeal from the Consistory 
Court of the Chancellor is committed, are 
either Doctors or Masters of Arts—the 
perfect degrees. In Cambridge the 
Esquire Beadle marshals the dignities, 
In the Cambridge University Calendar 
for 1832, in pp. 10 and 11, the order of 
precedence is given. In No. 3, Doctors 
of the several faculties, Bachelors in Di- 
vinity, who have been Masters of Arts, are 
classed together ; after these follow the 
Bachelors in distinct classes. So in the 
Oxford statutes, p. 87, it is said, « Ma- 
gistri in artibus necnon Doctores, &c.” 
when speaking of the constitution of the 
congregation. And in p. 157, of the se- 
lection from the Oxford statutes, a Ba- 
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chelor of Laws is directed to pay reve- 
rence to a Master of Arts. All these 
shew that the imperfect and perfect de- 
grees cannot be mixed or confounded. 
As to the word “ promoveri,” it properly 
means to be extended. Thus a general 
of the Army going into the Navy may 
be said “ promoveri ;” the word is used 
in the sense of extension in the Oxford 
statutes. It is never used in reference to 
the Bachelors of Medicine. That the 
proper meaning of the word is extension, 
and not elevation or advancement, may be 
shewn by reference to classical writers, 
Thus in Cesar de Bello Afric. c. 14, 
« Equitatus subito se extendere et in la- 
titudinem promoveri ceperunt.” So in 
Livy, lib. 1, c. 28—“ Aciem longius ab 
adversariorum copiis promoveret.” In 
Facciolati’s Lexicon, the proper meening 
ascribed to the word “ promoveri,” is “ to 
extend :” the same meaning is given in 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary. Before obtain- 
ing the degree of Doctor in any of the 
Faculties, it is indispensably necessary, 
even fora Master of Arts, to take the 
degree of Bachelor in that Faculty, so 
that he is said: promoveri,” from Arts 
into a Faculty. If then the term “higher,” 
be descriptive of a class, it must be con- 
fined to the perfect degrees. If a rela- 
tive term, it must ‘be taken with refer- 
ence to the correlative specified in the 
statute. In the 60th section, giving a 
right to vote, the correlative is the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, and that being a 
perfect degree, does not admit of any 
comparison with an imperfect degree in 
any of the Faculties. In the 61st sec- 
tion the correlative is changed to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and conse- 
quently, the privilege given by that sec- 
tion is applicable to Bachelors in the Fa- 
culties ; that is, they are to have their 
names inserted on the University books 
as therein directed, in order to preserve 
the enjoyment of the franchise, on their 
obtaining a higher degree within the 60th 
section. 

On the 17th December, 1832, the As- 
sessor pronounced his judgment. 

« Upon the best consideration I can give 
this question, I conceive myself bound to 
reject the votes to which Mr. Lendrick 
has objected. |The question turns upon 
the force of the words “ higher degree,” 
in the 60th section of the Reform Bill. 
That phrase must mean higher in a scale 
of gradation, of which scale the degree 
of A.M. is a step higher in Academic 
rank ; or thirdly, it must be intended to 
designate a class of degrees, in itself so 
denominated. 
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The Bachelor has in eachiclass a superior, 
but in the scale of Arts there is nohigher 
degree than that of Master; and it does 
not appear that the degree of A.M. isa 
necessary antecedent step to the acquire- 
ment of the degree of Bachelor of a Fa- 
culty. The Solicitor General has argued, 
with much ingenuity, that the Bachelor 
of a Faculty, is of a higher Academic 
rank than a Master of Arts, and has 
founded his reasoning mainly on the use 
of the word, ‘ promoveri.?” That word 
appears to have more than one significa- 
tion, and consequently its meaning, in 
any particular case, must be taken from 
the context. A Master of Arts going 
into one of the faculties, is extended,  pro- 
movetur,’ into another scale, but that 
does hot at all imply that he is promoted 
in rank or degree. Besides in a parallel 
scale, the Bachelor of a Faculty is lower 
than a Master of Arts, the latter being 
the head, the former the pedestal of a 
class) The Cambridge Calendar shews 
that in every possible sense of the word, 
the degree of Master of Arts, is “ higher” 
than that of Bachelor of a Faculty, and 
therefore I feel bound to reject the vote.” 





At the late quarterly examinations 
held in Trinity College, the following 
honours were adjudged :— 

Premiums 1N Sctencr,—To Mac Don- 
nell (Robert,) Hardy (Simeon,) Mr. 
Rutherford (Thomas,) Turner (Joseph, ) 
Carson (James,) Orr (Alexander S$.,) 
Andrews (Thomas,) Young (James,) 
Mr. French (Michael,) Willes (James, ) 
Baggot (Charles,) Lee ( William,) Vick) 
ery (Henry,) M*‘Dowell (George,) Mr- 
Shaw ( George Augustus, ) Sandes ( Falk- 
ner,) Conway ( Michael, ) Connor ( Rode- 
rick,) OsLeary (Cornelius,) O*Leary 
(Goodwin,) Hallowell (John William, ) 
Biggs ( Richard,) Kyle ( Hallam.) 

Premiums tn Ciassics—To Mac Don- 
nell ( Robert,) Crawford ( Francis,) Arm- 
strong (John,) Butcher (Samuel,) 
Thompson (Bowen,) Mr. Goold ( Wynd- 
ham,) Turner (Joseph, ) Carson ( James, ) 
Reeves ( William, ) Hawthornwaite ( Tho- 
mas,) Mockler ( William,) Mr. Leader 
( Henry, ) Russell (Mark,) Bruen (John,) 
Lee (William,) Woodward (Thomas, ) 
Geran (Richard,) Mr. Verschoyle 
(James,) Johnston (Benjamin,) Eccle- 
ston ( James, ) Maunsell( George, ) Wright- 
son (Thomas, R.,) Hickey (John S.) 
Hallowell (John William,) Marshall 
(James K.,) Callaghan (Timothy.) 

GENERAL PREMIUMS, to Thomas ( Hen- 
ry,) Nash (George,) Mr. Synnott ( Mar- 
cus,) Digby ( William J.,) King ( Robert.) 
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The next Quarterly Examinations will 
be held in the month of April— 

For Senior Sophisters, on Friday and 
Saturday, the 19th and 20th. 

For Sule Sophisters, on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 22d and 23d. 

For Senior Freshmen, on Thursday 
and Friday, the 25th and 26th. 

And for Junior Freshmen, on Monday 
and Tuesday, the 29th and 30th. 

STEPHEN CREAGHE SANDES, 
Senior Lecturer. 





The commencements were held on 
Tuesday, the 19th of February, when 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor of Divinity—Rev. Thomas 
Thorpe. 

Doctors of Eaws—Thomas Berry and 
Fr. Bourke. 

Bachelor of Laws—Thomas Browne. 

Bachelors of Medicine—Fr. Corn. 
Sampson, George Dyas, John Nicholson, 
(ad eundem Cambridge,) James Has- 
kins. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. S. M‘Clean, 
F.T.C.D., John Martin, Henry Lyons, 
George Kiernan, James Kelly, Peter 
Bourne, Rev. T. Atkin, Thomas Browne, 
J. Thornhill, Wm. M*Mahon, J. Glas- 
cott, C. Tottenham, J. Rogers, J. Kelly, 
A. Carse, D, J. Coyle, J. Bridge, Rev. 
W. Gibbs, Nat. Hone, Edward Grogan, 
Thomas G. Bourke, Patrick Lavelle, 
Rev. G. Foster, Rev. W. Ball, Rev. J. 
Rainsford, Thomas Nolan, J. Mont 
mery, Robert Maxwell, Robert Moles- 
worth, John C. Ferguson, J. G. Smyly, 
Rev. Thomas Hartley, Edward Totten- 
ham, Rev. Nicholas Cuthbert Fenwick, 
Rev. James Armstrong, 

The Gold Medal for Science was gi- 
ven to Andrew Searle Hart; and that 
for Classics, to Richard Trayer. 

The Berkely Medals for attention and 
diligence at Greek Lecture, were given 
to Sirs Nolan, Finn, and Callanan. 

There were at the same time 163 ad- 
mitted to the Degree of Bachelors ot 
Arts, 


OXFORD. 
January 19. 

Magdalene Hall—Lusby Scholarship. 
—The late Mr. Henry Lusby, of Nave- 
stock, Essex, having left some estates to 
the University in trust for the promotion 
of sound and religious learning in Mag- 
dalene Hall, in such manner as the Pre- 
sident of Magdalene College, and the 
Principal of Magdalene Hall, for the 
time being, shall direct, the President and 


the Principal have determined to found 
in Magdalene Hall, three Scholarships, 
open to all Undergraduate Members of 
the University of Oxford, who are not 
under four or above eight Terms stand- 
ing from their matriculation. The elec- 
tion of the first Scholar will take place 
during the present Term, and the time of 
examination will be named in a future ad- 
vertisement. The Scholarship is tenable 
for three years, provided the Scholar re- 
sides, and the annual payment will be 
£100. 

On Monday, being the first day of 
Lent Term, the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—T. J. Ormerod, 
Fell. of Brasennose; W. H. Vanderste- 
gen, Brasennose; T. H. Whipham, Tri- 
nity; W. B. Dynham, Magdalene Hall; 
H. S. Hele, Magdalene Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Walker, Brasen- 
nose, (incorporated from Trin. Coll., 
a) J. Carey, Exeter, (incor- 
porated from Trin. Coll., Cambridge) ; 
G. W. Ormerod, Brasennose; B. B. 
Bockett, Magdalene Hall. 

January 26. 

Corpus Christi College—An election 
will be held in the above College on the 
15th of February, of a Scholar for the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells. 

Any persons are eligible who are na- 
tives of the above diocese, and who may 
not have exceeded their 19th year on the 
day of election. 

All candidates must appear personally 
before the President on the 9th of Fe- 
bruary preceding, and must produce cer- 
tificates of the marriage of their parents 
and of their own baptism ; an affidavit of 
their parents, or some other competent 
person, stating the day and place of their 
birth, and a testimonial of their previous 
good conduct from the tutor of their Col- 
lege, or head master of their School. 

On Wednesday last, a meeting of the 
Clergy, for the diocese of Oxford, took 
place in St. Mary’s Church, when the 
Rey. James Ingram, D.D., Rector of 
Garsington, and the Rev. Philip Wyn- 
ter, D.D., Rector of Handborough, were 
elected Proctors for the whole Clergy, to 
attend the Convocation at St. Paul's, 
London, during the ensuing Parliament. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday 

last, the Rev. William Harding, M.A., 
“ellow of Wadham College, was nomi- 
nated a Master of the Schools, in the 
room of the Rev. Mr. Harrington, of 
Exeter. 

On the same day the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 
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Masters of Arts—J. Walker, Fell, of 
Brasennose ; Rev. B. Harrison, Student 
of Ch. Ch.; G. H. S, Johnson, Taber- 
dar of Queen’s; W. Leech, Queen’s ; 
J. Rogers, Balliol; Rev. H. H. Pear- 
- Lincoln; R. Luney, Magdalene 
Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—F. A. S. Pane, 
New Inn Hall; M. H. Marsh, Student 
of Ch. Ch.; R. Barnes, Student of Ch. 
Ch.; S. F. Strangways, Student of Ch. 
Ch.; M. W. Mayow, Student of Ch. 
Ch.; Hon,'J. Bruce, Student of Ch. 
Ch.; G. B. Maule, Ch. Ch; J. S. 
Brewer, Queen’s; E. H. Abney, Ex- 
eter; W. Laxton, Trinity. 

On Monday last, George William 
Huntingford was admitted Scholar of 
New College. 





CAMBRIDGE. 
Friday, January 4, 1833, 

On Monday last, the Rev. J. A. Je- 
remie, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
was chosen to the office of Christian Ad- 
vocate, in the room of the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose, resigned. 

On the same day, the Rev. Henry 
John Rose, B.D., Fellow of John’s Col- 
lege, was elected Hulsean Lecturer, va- 
cant by the resignation of the Rev. J. J. 
Blunt, B.D. 

Hulsean Prize Subject.—A premium 
exceeding £100 will be given this year 
for the best dissertation on the following 


subject :—“ What were the opinions of 


the ancient philosophers of Greece and 
Rome, respecting the nature and attributes 
of the Deity ; and how far did they differ 
romthe revealed word of God?” 
January 19. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize- 
poem for the present year is, “ St. Paul 
at Philippi.” 

The following will be the subjects of 


LEARNED 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 





On Thursday, February 7, Mr. C. 
Putland presented the following Report 
from the Committee of Natural Philoso- 
hy :— 
7 z he Committee of Natural Philoso- 
phy, to whom was referred the report of 
the Museum Committee, on Thursday 
the 24th January, have to report that 
they concur in opinion with them that, 
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Examination in the last week of the 
Lent Term, 1834 :— 

1. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. Plato’s Apology of Socrates. 

4. Horatius de Arte Poetica, 

January 25. 

The Vice-Chancellor has given notice 
that the Rev. Judd Carrighan has re- 
signed the office of Lady Margaret’s 
Preacher, and that an election into the 
said office will take place in the vestry of 
Great St. Mary’s Church on the 30th 
instant. 

The Rev. James Tate, who has been 
for thirty-five years Master of Richmond 
School, has been lately in London, sit- 
ting to Mr. Pickersgill for his portrait, 
which his pupils have requested him to 
accept from them in testimony of their 
gratitude and respect ; and they will have 
much satisfaction in learning that their 
old Master has just received a still more 
substantial acknowledgment of his pro- 
fessional talents and labours, in his ap- 
pointment as Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s. 

On Saturday last, Henry George 
Hand, Esq., and Robert Gordon La- 
tham, Esq., Fellows of King’s College, 
were admitted to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, 


Societies. 





DURHAM. 

Durham University will be opened in 
October for Students. The appointments 
to Professorships, Tutorships, and Scho- 
larships, are to be annouuced in July, and 
the lists are ready for the reception of 
names of Students. Applicants are ex- 
pected to state to the Warden their ages 
and previous education. Letters may be 
=— to the Warden, College, Dur- 

am. 


SOCIETIES. 


the Model Room is the proper place to 
deposit the model of the Steam Frigate 
alluded to, and that it can be there ad- 
vantageously exhibited. That, in order 
the better to arrange the models already 
collected in that room, some further ac- 
commodation and alteration is necessary ; 
that it will require tables of a different 
description and dimensions from those at 
present there, which are inapplicable to 
the purpose, and which they: recommend 
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should be disposed of in reduction of the 
expense of new ones; that the cost will 
be but trifling, not exceeding £6 or £7 ; 
and they request that the sum may be 
placed at their disposal, for the purpose 
of making the necessary arrangements. 

« The Committee beg to direct the at- 
tention of the Society to a report of 
theirs, presented on the 6th of April last, 
relative to the keeping a Meteorological 
Register at the Botanic Garden, which 
seemed to be an object of very general 
interest ; that the want of funds at that 
time prevented the carrying into effect 
the recommendation of the Committee ; 
but, as they have reason to believe that 
there are at present sufficient funds ap- 
plicable to this purpose, they submit that 
a reference should now be made to the 
Committee of Economy, to ascertain and 
report whether the sum of £30 can be 
placed at the disposal of this Committee, 
to defray the expense thereof, the parti- 
culars of which are detailed, as ée as 
practicable, in their report of April last. 

“ CuHartes Put.anp, 
« Chairman,” 

There was a meeting of the Royal 
Dublin Society, on Thursday, February 
14, 1833, 

R. B. Bryan, Esq. in the chair. 

The report of the committee of Na- 
tural Philosophy, presented on Thursday 
last ; and a report from the committee of 
economy thereon, were read. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr. Weld presented the following re- 
port from the committee of economy :— 

The committee of economy have to 
report, in answer to Society’s reference 
of Thursday last, that the funds of the 
society will admit of the expenditure re- 
commended by the committee of Natural 
Philosophy. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF IRISH MANUFAC- 
TURES AND PRODUCTIONS, 

Dr. D'Olier presented the following 
report from the committee of manufac- 
tures :— 

The committee appointed on the 31st 
ult., to consider the practicability of es- 
tablishing an annual exhibition of speci- 
mens of the manufactures and produc- 
tions of Ireland, are of opinion, that the 
establishment of such an exhibition is not 
oT practicable, but would be attended 
with cansiderable advantage to the coun- 
try, by creating an honourable emulation 
among the artisans, to improve their se- 
veral manufactures, and by exciting in the 
nobility and gentry a desire to patronize 
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articles of native production and manu- 
factures, 

The committee recommend that they 
be empowered to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the exhibition, stating 
(when practicable) the number of medals 
which they recommend to the society to 
allocate for the purposes of the exhibi- 
tion. 

Isaac D’Outer, Chairman. 

Mr. Boyd, V.P. having laid before the 
society two letters received by him, one 
from John Fenton, Esq., and another en- 
closed in it from Colonel Stannus, an- 
nouncing the arrival in London of the 
Persepolitan casts, proposed to be pre- 
sented to the society some time back by 
Colone] Stannus. 

Resolved— That the best thanks of the 
ae be given, and communicated by 
Mr, Weld, Hon. Sec., to these gentle- 
men for their letters, and particularly to 
Colonel Stannus, for the valuable gift of 
which his letter announces the safe arri- 
val in England; and that Mr. Weld do 
also communicate with Messrs. Inglis, 
Forbes, and Co., of London, respecting 
the landing and transmission of the cases 
to Dublin, requesting them to take the 
necessary steps for that purpose. 

Daniel Simmons, Esq., took his seat as 
a member of the society. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

We regret being obliged to notice this 
Society in any terms but those of praise ; 
it would be our ultimate wish with res- 
pect to any institution calculated to raise 
the character, or advance the real inte- 
rests of our country to give every assis- 
tance which lay in our power, and to 
devote a portion of our Magazine to dis- 
cussing their merits or extending their 
utility by diffusing interesting information 
relative to them ; and as our means for this 
purpose are amply sufficient, so we hope 
our remonstrances on their mismanage- 
ment will be proportionably effective. 

When the Zoological Society was first 
established the enthusiasm of its suppor- 
ters knew no bounds, there were no sacri- 
fices too great to make for it, no exertions 
to be spared in raising it to the highest 
rank as a national school of natural 
history ; and we are ready to grant that 
great exertions were at first made; but 
like all Irish undertakings the violence of 
zeal quickly cooled when the first impulse 
ceased to act, and when a yi was 
acquired, the means by which it was ob- 
tained were neglected; and though by a 
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report which appeared in our first-num- 
ber it is fully ascertained that the in- 
terest in the Society is increasing, yet 
will it be believed that this valuable gar- 
den is almost totally left to the care and 
superintendance of the menials of | the 
institution ; consequently the most casual 
visitor is struck by the air of desolation 
which is presented by the gardens, and 
the appearance of total. neglect which 
reigns throughout the whole establish- 
ment; and in corroboration of what is 
here hardly a month. elapses 
without the death of some valuable ani- 
mal; this shameful conduct on the part 
of the Committee should at once:be seen 
to by the proprietors, and we would sug- 
gest the expediency of appointing some 
one accountable person to have the super~ 
intendance of the garden ; their present 
secretary we believe to be most fully 
competent to the task, as the garden was 
in a most flourishing condition during the 
period he gave his valuable time to the 
superintendence of them. 


We regret to be obliged to speak thus 
of a Society which has received such 
ample encouragement from the public, 
and which we formerly regarded as cal- 
culated to advance our country in useful 
knowledge; but we must say that unless 
the present Committee are willing to 
perform their duty to the public, the 
sooner they resign the idle honour of 
figuring in the printed reports of the 
Society, the better. We shall in our 
next number, if possible, give a fuller 
statement of our views on this subject 
by exposing the evils under which thc 
society labours and proposing some prac- 
tical mode of obviating them. 


Herr Zander's Lectures on German Literature. 
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Franco AGADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


A » by M. Hachette, was read on 
the 8th of October last, in which he ex- 
plained the construction of an apparatus, 
invented by M..Hippolyte Pixii, for the 
exhibition of magneto-electric induction, 
by which, not only was theelectro-magnetic 
spark brilliantly exhibited, but water was 
decomposed in considerable quantity. The 
apparatus consists of an horse-shoe mag- 
net, which is made to revolve opposite a 
piece of soft iron, bent intoa similar shape, 
around which is coiled a quantity of cop- 
per wire, covered with silk, the extremi- 
ties of which are placed in a vessel of 
water. When the magnet is made to 
revolve, it induces magnetism in the piece 
of soft iron, which produces the electric 
current ia the copper wire by which it is 
enveloped. M. Ampére mentions in a 
note on the experiments of Pixii, that, by 
means of a magnet, which raised 100 
killogrammes, (322lbs,) and around which 
the envelope of wire was coiled 400 times, 
and was 1,000 metres in length, (3808 
feet), he obtained 1°, vivid sparks; 2°, 
pretty strong shocks, (des commotions 
assez fortes) ; 3°, when the hands were 
placed in acidulous water, involrnhtary 
motion of the fingers ; 4°, great separa- 
tion of the gold leaves of the electro- 
meter ; 5°, rapid decomposition of water. 

The writer of an’ anonymous note, 
addressed to M. Faraday, ‘which appeared 
in the number of the Philosophical Maga- 
zine for August, therein stated, that he 
had effected the decomposition of water by 
magneto-electric induction, which was the 
first notice given to the scientific world of 
the successful performance of this interest- 
ing experiment.—Ep. 


HERR ZANDER’S LECTURES ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 


—— 


During the last month we were much 
gratified by a course of Lectures which 
Herr Zander of Berlin, delivered on the 
Belles Lettres of Germany. | The his- 
tory of the intellectual developement of a 
nation—incontestibly the most literary in 
existence—and an account of the principal 
authors, and the peculiarities of their 
Vou, I. 





style and mode of thinking, could not fail 
to be highly interesting, especially, as 
these subjects were to be illustrated by a 
native who is so much better qualified to 
enter into the peculiar spirit of the writers 
of every age, than any foreigner. We, 
therefore, had raised our expectations 
rather high, yet find great. pleasure in 
2yY 
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saying, that Herr Zander has not only 
justified, but far surpassed them. The 
manner in which he connected the rise 
and decline of literature with political 
events, and the critical views he took of the 
authors were highly interesting, and, to 
a great extent, entirely novel. 

The following is an abstract of these 
Lectures :— 

Lecrurr I.—German Language, its 
origin and various dialects—The age 
before Charlemagne— U|philas— Charle- 
magne and his merits about German liter- 
ature—Influence of the intermarriages 
between the Imperial Houses of Germany 
and Constantinople—During the Cru- 
sades, German Poetry rises to its greatest 
height ; Minnesingers ; their Lyrics. 

Lecrure II.—Epic Romances of the 

Minnesingers ; their subjects derived 
partly from foreign, partly from native 
Legends: Developement of the origin 
and history of the four principal Legends 
and their branches; Poems formed upon 
them—Foundation of the first German 
Universities— The political state of Ger- 
many causes the decline of national 
Poetry—Master Singers; the rules and 
regulations of their poetical trade— Wars 
of the Swiss against the Austrians and 
Burgundians call forth a number of 
patriotic bards, amongst whom Veit 
Weber, the Swiss Tyrtaeus— Prevailing 
taste for Satire; several great Satirical 
Poems—The new-invented Letter-press 
early gains vast influence—Zuther’s lite- 
rary merits, resting not only on his nume- 
rous writings, but also on his vast influ- 
ence upon al] Germany— The exasperated 
spirit between Protestants and Catholics, 
injurious to Poetry, more beneficial to 
Prose—Intense Classical studies— With 
the beginning of the 17th Century 
dawn of a better age of Literature: 
Opitz fixes German Prosody : First Sile- 
sian School—Abraham a Sancta Clara’s 
Sermons—Second Silesian School—Sad 
influence of French taste and French 
literature—I8th Century, new Schools 
founded by Bodmer and Godsched. 

Lecrure JII.—Modern German Liter- 
ature—lInfluence of the seven year’s war— 
Hagedorn—Haller’s Odes and Elegiac 

Poems— Gellert’s Fablesand Narratives— 
Influence of Young’s Night-thoughts : 
Klopstock, his life ;—religion, friendship, 
and love to his country form the three- 
fold impulse of his genius; several charac- 
ters of his Messiah reviewed ; his Odes 
rank farabove the Messiah—Herder’s life, 
character, genius, and works, illustrated : 
Jean Paul’s opinion of him. 

Lecture 1V,—LZessing, an universal 
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Scholar tears the French tragedians fromthe 
throne they had usurped, which he claims for 
Shakspeare; his merits about the Drama 
and his influence upon all modern German 
Dramatists: his Plays; Analysis of 
Emilia Galotti, a tragedy ; his Laocoon ; 
his Polemical writings— Winkelmann has 
entered more profoundly into the arts of 
antiquity than any modern inquirer— 
Wieland, his philosophy, his taste, and 
tact; his humour; Goethe's opinion of 
him ; analysis of Oberon interwoven 
with specimens— Account of the Poetical 
Society of the Grove, formed at Gittingen 
in 1772: Amiable character of Hélty 
and eXtracts from some of his letters. 
Great merits of the Counts Stolberg 
Biirger’s Genius—Jung Stilling’s writ- 
ings of an original mystic character, 
directed against Atheism—Short review 
of the writings of Tiedge, Matthison, and 
Salis (living Poets. ) 

Lecrure V.—Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, the most original of German 
writers ; his genius and style, combining 
the pathetic with the humorous; extracts 
from his work ; his celebrated Dream in 
Siebenkiis— Schiller, the most beloved 
author of the Germans; his Lyrics and 
Ballads; his Dramatic Genius, more of 
an epic-romantic, than purely tragic cha- 
racter: analysis of Wallenstein, 4 tragic 
trilogy, and the characters of Wallenstein 
and Piccolomini: Kotzebue’s talents, 
his merits and demerits—— Goethe's 
original views of nature and philosophy ; 
his humour. 

LecrurE VI.—State of Weimar before 
and after the year1800— General character 
of Goethe’s Works; his Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen and its influence upon Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Real tendency of Werther’s 
Sorrows. Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship, a manual of experience of the 
world, and knowledge of man, of philo- 
sophy and critics, not written for a super- 
ficial reader; original views of the 
character of Hamlet; Mignon’s charac- 
ter. Faust, very little understood, vindi- 
cated against the charges of blasphemy, 
deism and unchristian tendency ; the pro- 
prologue in heaven not understood by the 

nglish translators; examination of 
the characters of Faust, Mephistopheles, 
and Margaret. 

The Destiny-Tragedians ; Miillner, 
his views of the tragedy ; the lay of his 
Guilt. 

Lecrure WVI1I.—Destiny-tragedians 
continued ; Grillparzer, the lay of his 
Alhnfrau—Merits of Raupach’s Dramatic 
compositions; Schulze’s Caecilia and the 
Enchanted Rose, two of the best epic 
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romances of the Germans—Kérner, the 
German Tyrtaeus; his life and death ; his 
unequalled war-songs; his tragedies ; Zriny 
analyzed ; his Rosamunde— Observations 
on the study of the German language. 

From the foregoing brief sketch, 
to which the Lecturer did most ample 
justice in detail, by imparting to every 
portion of his subject, the greatest 
possible interest, a fair estimate may 
readily be made of his capabilities which 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing to 
be of the highest order, A German 
Professorship has been established in 
their Institution by the enterprising 
inhabitants of Belfast, whose exertions 
in the advancement of literature in all its 
branches have been, we are happy to say, 
as successful in their result as they were 
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eminently laudable in their design. We 
should lose no opportunity of entering 
the lists of noble emulation with their 
spirited societies, but encourage as far as 
it is possible such able Professors of 
Continental literature as come to sojourn 
amongst us. The Works of German 
authors have been but little understood 
here as yet, and of course but imperfect- 
ly appreciated. We trust sincerely that 
the public lectures, which we understand 
it is Herr Zander’s intention to deliver 
from time to time, so admirably adapted 
to remedy the deficiencies of a mere su- 
perficial knowledge upon a subject so 
important, may meet with such a recep- 
tion as from the talent and industry dis- 
played in their style and arrangement we 
firmly believe them entitled to. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The British Cyelegetio—ofitad by C. F. Par. 
tington, Esq. London: W. & Orr, Pater- 
noster Row. 

The Penny Cyclopxrdia—published by the Society 
for the iffusion of Useful Knowledge. Lon- 
don: Charles Knight, Pall Mall, 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal—republished in 
Dublin, by W. Curry and Co, 

The Saturday Magazine—published by the So- 
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It has been well remarked by one of 
the ablest philosophers of our time, (Sir 
D. Brewster,) that, « To remain wil- 
lingly ignorant of the revelations of the 
divine power, afforded by scientific inves- 
tigation, is a crime next to that of re- 
jecting the revelation of the Divine will. 
Knowledge is at once the handmaid and 
the companion of true religion, They 
mutually adorn and support each other ; 
and beyond the immediate circle of our 
secular duties, they are the only objects 
of rational ambition. While the calm 
deductions of reason regulate the ardour 
of christian zeal, the warmth of a holier 
enthusiasm gives a fixed brightness to the 
glimmering lights of knowledge.” 

With the principle laid down in this 
extract we most readily concur, convinced 
as we are of the vast importance to be 
attached to the unlimited extension of 
suitable knowledge among all classes of 
society and fully sensible of the numerous 





advantages attendant on education judi- 
ciously imparted: and this avowal we 
are the more anxious to make, as it has 
almost become an axiom amongst Whigs 
and Radicals, that the party opposed to 
the spread of infidelity and republicanism 
are also united against the dissemination 
of knowledge. The falsehood and ma- 
lignity of this opinion, which has only 
gained ground by the impudent perseve- 
rance of its promulgators, we might 
easy refute by an appeal to facts, if it 
served any purpose, and we could most 
easily prove from the declared opinions 
and consistent actions of many of the 
leaders of our party and the readiness they 
have always shewn, to co-operate in any 
rational system of national education, the 
utter groundlessness of the assertion: but 
we freely acknowledge that they have at 
the same time shewn a just degree of he- 
sitation in wildly joining in the cry of the 
cockney cognoscenti, who wished to make 
all classes of his Majesty’s liege subjects 
walking Encyclopedias of what they 
termed useful knowledge, and held back 
from the more than absurd scheme of im- 
parting by means of sixpenny tracts a 
mere verbal knowledge of the most ab- 
struse branches of natural philosophy ; wit- 
ness the library of useful knowledge, 
which is written in such a style, that we 
unhesitatingly assert, that not one in ten 
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thousand of that class for whom they 
are nominally intended, would be able to 
read them ; and yet the dispensers of this 
useful knowledge pretend to be the only 
friends of Education, who would give to 
the mechanic after his daily toil, works 
for his amusement and instruction, as 
intelligible to him as Laplace or New- 
ton—we appeal for example to their trea- 
tises on Optics, Electro-Magnetism, or 
Heat; and will ask any competent judge, 
do these not require, almost as wath pre- 
paratory reading to understand them as any 
physical elementary works in existence ? 
To these friends of the people, we yield 
not in anxiety for popular education, but 
we would wish to have them instructed, 
not merely in the very elements of all 
knowledge, reading and writing, but also in 
such branches of science, as will either ad- 
vance them in their several occupations, 
or serve to shew them the extent, variety 
and wisdom of the works of the Supreme 
and teach them to look for another reve- 
lation of his will, than that afforded by 
the works of nature; which will lead 
them from beholding him as the Omnis- 
cient and Allwise, to studying his will as 
the Merciful and Just. Such is the edu- 
cation we would advocate, such the course 
of instruction we should wish to see adopted 
without separating either revelation, one 
of which is but the handmaid or compa- 
nion of the other, and either of which 
alone loses half its excellence and beauty. 
As the advocates of such a system, we 
heartily rejoice at the appearance of any 
cheap scientific and literary periodicals, 
suitably adapted to the wants of those 
for whom they are intended; if the for- 
mer have elementary information convey- 
ed in a clear and lucid style, with such de- 
monstrations as are adapted to the capaci- 
ties of those whose numerous occupations, 
prevent their acquiring such elementary 
instruction, as is required for the more 
abstruse branches of uatural science. We 
have before us two new cheap periodicals, 
the British Cyclopedia, edited by Mr. 
Partington, the author of some excellent 

opular scientific works, and the Penny 
Cyclopedia published by the Society for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. In 
price they are nearly equal, the former 
giving sixteen pages for two pence and 
the latter eight pages for one penny :. so 
far are their merits equal; but in every 
other respect the British Cyclopedia is 
far superior to the Penny one, in typo- 
graphical execution, in possessing steel 
engravings, and in the far greater excel- 
lence of its wood cuts. The arrange- 
ment of its matter. is also better, as it is 
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similar to that adopted in the Encyclopx- 
dia Metropolitana in which every science 
is classed under separate divisions, each 
division containing a complete body of sci- 
ence in itself. he British Cyclopedia 
is founded on the celebrated German 
Conversation-Lexicon, which is too 
well known to need any recommendation 
from us. 

Of the Penny Cyclopedia there is too 
little published to enable us to give a final 
opinion on its merits, what has been pub- 
lished certainly gives us no favorable idea 
respecting it; the wood-cuts are very bad, 
and it appears to us, that too much of its 
space is occupied by subjects of little in- 
terest, and of very little utility ; the editors 
seeming to suppose, that the appearance 
of research will compensate for deficiency 
of UseruL KNowLepcE. 

Of the other works at the head of this 
article we must speak in terms of the 
highest commendation, literature is send- 
ing forth her light troops as well as sci- 
ence; Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 
which is republishing in Dublin by Messrs, 
Curry, and Co. is one of the best of the 
cheap periodicals, the Saturday Ma- 
gazine and the Dublin Penny Journal, 
are both very attractive from being orna- 
mented with beautiful wood engravings. 
We trust sincerely that the foregoing may 
receive such ample encouragement and 
support as from their various and well- 
grounded claims they cannot but be ad- 
mitted to be well deserving of. 


A Compendium of Modern Ge: phy. By the 
Rey. Alexander Stewart, Author of the His. 
tory of Scotland, &c. Oliver and Boyd, Tweed. 
dale court, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London, 1833. 

Among the numerous works which 
have been published for the facilitating 
the acquirement of Geographical Know- 
ledge in our schools, we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing the one whose title- 
page we have just quoted as claiming a 
very high place. The nature of such a 
publication precludes of course the intro- 
duction of original matter which would 
generally speaking only serve to display 
the ingenuity of the author, without ad- 
ding proportionably to the real value of 
the book as estimated by the purposes it 
was intended to serve. The author how- 
ever has evidently had recourse to the 
very best and approved sources of infor- 
mation as will appear evident to any oné 
conversant in matters of Geographical re- 
search. The Introductory remarks are 
written with a great degree of judgement 
and the lively style in which they are ge- 
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nerally conveyed must prove of great ser- 
vice in impressing them on the youthful 
attention.. The Descriptive tables. pre- 
sent a vast mass of knowledge in a. con- 
densed and agreeable form, while the 
maps interspersed through the body of 
the work, and without which a treatise 
on Geography is absolutely useless, will 
from the facility of reference be no slight 
recommendation to purchasers. 

We observe that most of the proper 
names are properly accented and their 
pronunciations indicated after the manner 
of Jones’s Dictionary ; How greata desi- 
deratum has been here supplied will be 
evident to any person who reflects how 
far a mispronunciation: in matters of 
this nature occurring in the course of 
conversation, creates a prejudice against 
the offending individual, marking at once 
the limited intercourse he must have had 
with travellers or foreigners, in .aniage 
when such characters are so readily: met 
with in what is called good society. 

One of the plates exhibits to the eye 
the relative height of the most remarka- 
ble mountains of the globe, an idea we 
believe originally borrowed from Hum- 
boldt, and which enables the young geo- 
grapher to appreciate their compurative 
magnitudes much more readily than by 
the exhibition of numbers. We are 
bound however to remark that the engra- 
ving to which we allude is by no means 
so happily executed as might. be expected, 
particularly when contrasted with the 
very neat manner in which the rest of 
the work is brought out. We trust that 
in the next edition due attention will be 
paid to this, 


The Reverie, and other Poems, by the Rev. J, 
D. Hull. Belfast. 1852. 

The Disembodied, and other Poems, by the Rev. 
Mr, Wills. Dublin: Hones and Smita, 1832, 


If the Horatian rule were applied with 
strictness, 


Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non Dii, non concessere Colamna, 


the poets of almost any given age, 
might be bounded in a nutshell. «No 
one knows an indifferent poet,” says an 
eminent author, “and we know very few 
good.” But however applicable the 
above rule may be to Epic, Lyrie, or Dra- 
matic poetry, the public voice unani- 
mously contradicts it im relation to the 
moral and didactic muse. She has given 
both pleasure and profit to very many, 
even when her harp awaked not notes of 
fire, or strains of genius or immortality. 
Two little kien, «the Disembo- 
died,” and “ The Reverie,” have lately 
issued from the Belfast and the Dublin 
press respectively, the productions of two 
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of our fellow countrymen, clergymen in 
the established church. 

Much as we would regret that poetical 
composition should occupy any considera- 
ble sharein the minds of those whose 
duties and legitimate employments are of 
so much higher a nature, yet we cannot 
withhold our friendly notice of these two 
volumes, because we know, that they 
emanate from individuals wha are sincere, 
active, and zealous, as Christian ministers, 
in their labours. of love, and who are de- 
sirous to make even the employment. of 
their leisure hours subservient and contri- 
butive to the interests of religion. When 
a man makes choice of the profession of 
a clergyman, he should be influenced in 
all his studies, his pursuits, and his amuse- 
ments, by far higher motives, than worldly 
wisdom, pride of intellect, or literary zeal 
can supply.. His uniform aim and ob- 
ject.should be, to promote moral happiness 
and virtue.) To such servants of the 
Most High—men of consecrated intellects 
—the “ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn” in Eusebius, writing on the 
Holy Office, can alone be truly applied— 
words which we never read, but with in- 
creased admiration and delight. 

“© O1 3n wov 36 Marioveis Tov Teerov, Peovn- 
Mars ony unr sis Ovgavor persynvsypsvor, 
ds rinse bes, TOY THY TayTay ifogwos Biove 
terse rot wavros yavois sigwpsvos Ty sx way- 
was bey, env bate chav avTwy xaos Twv ofios 
suoytver, amorsdover isgougyiay.” 

** They whose lives are thus directed, 
Godlike beings, carried np by devout as- 
pirations. unto heaven, superintend the 
lives of all around them. They are set 
apart and consecrated unto God himself, 
who is above all, for the sake of the hu- 
man race; and offering up their religious 
services as a sacrifice for themselves and 
for their fellow creatures, they consum- 
mate their hallowed ministry.” 

There is, however no department even 
of literature that may not be made auxili- 
ary to these elevated duties and principles, 
and, in the hand of a true christian, of 
taste and poetic feeling, without preten- 
sions to geniusand inspiration, poetry may 
be, and has been a powerful engine in the 
cause of religious truth. It is eloquently 
said’ of it by an American writer,—that 
‘sits great tendency and purpose is to carry 
the mind beyond and above the beaten, 
dusty, weary walks of ordinary life; tolift 
it into a purer element, and to breathe in- 
to it more profound and generous emo- 
tion, -It reveals to us the loveliness of 
nature, brings back the freshness of youth- 
ful feeling, revives the relish of simple 
pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthu- 
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siasm which warmed the spring-time 
of our being, refines youthful love, 
strengthens our interest in human nature, 
by vivid delineations of its tenderest and 
loftiest feelings, spreads our sympathies 
over all classes of society, knits us by 
new ties with universal being, and through 
the brightness of its prophetic visions helps 
faith to lay hold of the future life. 

One of the volumes which we have 
mentioned above, containing “the Reve- 
rie, and other Poems,” is by the Rev. 
John D. Hull, incumbent of Killarney, 
in the north of Ireland, he is one, who 


amongst many trials, is devoting the 
spring of his ministerial life, zealously 
and devoutly in his master’s cause, and 
we sincerely trust that he will be 
strengthened to persevere in his ‘good 
part,” and be made, under God, the 
happy means of bringing home to the 
bosom of many a weary pilgrim that rest 
and peace of mind, which the Gospel and 
its great Author alone can give. A spi- 
rit of love and devotion breathes through 
the little volume from which we present 
the following lines to our readers. 


(FROM « THE REVERIE.”) 





« Oh — peace! where dwellest thou— 


In what 


igh planet all unseen, 


That thou so seldom deignest now 
To visit this lone orb terrene ? 
Thou of the ever-halcyon mien’— 
Why, why so distantly abide, 
Nor with thy seraph-smile serene— 
Look on our globe too long denied 
Thy presence, better far than this whole world beside ? 


With all its woes, still life is sweet , 
And, in their midnight of distress, 
Even the saddest something meet 
That makes their irksome suffering less. 
The friendly circle’s kind caress— 
The attachments in the heart,that waken 
For others’ weal, an anxiousness— 
The hopes, the ties, by all partaken— 
These in the extreme of ill ne’er leave us quite forsaken. 


Dear is the joy each warm heart knows, 


The thril 


of mutual love sincere ; 


Dear is the happiness that flows 
From making others happy here : 

Yea, even the consciousness is dear 
Of warm existence, though unblest ; 

To move upon this sun-lit sphere, 
Creations beauty to attest, 

And see almighty dove in al] things manifest. 


Who has not joy’d to see the sun, 
From ocean burst on wings of light, 








While birds, their morning hymn begun, 
Would hail the heavens and mountains bright? 
Who has not joy’d, as jewell’d night 
Her tent high o’er the world hath spread, 
To view the grand, the unbounded sight— 
Nor thought, while he the scene surveyed, 
How infinite that Power which spuke, and all was made ? 


Oh! for the hour—the ecstatic hour, 
When winter’s raven blasts take wing ; 

And rapture’s renovating power 

Comes bounding in the breath of spring ! 
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When trees are newly blossonting, 
When flowers beneath the sun expand, 
And songs through all the ether ring— 
What heart the impulse can withstand, 
Nor inly bless the Gop who hath such blessings plann’d ?” 


In these evil days of calumny and pro- 
vocation, and trial, and temptation of 
holy men, it is pleasing to observe such 
persons as Mr. Hull and Mr. Wills giv- 
ing proof of the intellect and attainments, 
which distinguish many of an order, with 
whom for the most part the world feels 
too little sympathy, and for whose ser- 
vices and “labour of love” it entertains 
too cold a regard. If such men promote 
the cause of Christain piety by their ex- 
ample and by their precepts ; it becomes 
an amiable addition to the offices of their 
ministry, when they endeavour also to 
recommend virtue to our affection by 
rendering the exercise of their fancy sub- 
servient to the interests of religion, The 
little volume, unostentatiously presented 
to the public by Mr. Wills is, like Mr. 
Hull's, a testimony of this amiable inten- 
tion, and to us (staunch friends, as we 
shall ever be to religion, and firm suppor- 
ters of our Reformed Church,) to us it 


gives peculiar pleasure to have found a 
work coming from such a source, worthy 
of being pronounced the production of a 
man of genius. This small volume isa 
collection of poems by a man of sterling 
talent, and the purest taste. The princi- 
pal poem is highly imaginative, it is rich 
however in scenic views of life; and in 
these there is no extravagance of descrip- 
tion. Pleasurable objects, in truth and 
variety, occupy our attention incessantly, 
we find our fancy engaged without a con- 
sciousness of the delusion ; we revel in 
a temporary transition from earthly res- 
trictions; time and space are forgotten ; 
and like the poets own creation, “ the 
Disembodied,” we become a living soul. 
We regret we have not space for more 
than the following extract ; we hope in a 
succeeding number to take a more en- 
larged and adequate view of this interest- 


ing poem ;— 


« Gone is the glory of moon and star; 
A tempest is treading the waters far, 
And tumult gathers upon the air, 

To tell that a stormy world is there! 
Hollow and wide o’er the moaning sea 
Shoal and cavern groan portentously— 
The iron shores send a heavy sound, 

























And the wet clouds rush in their blackness round ; 
Heaven’s thunders bellow from cloud to cloud, 
Thro’ the vault of darkness, long and loud, 

With flashes fast of far-vollied light— 

Is man on the wave in this dreadful night ? 


Aye—human clamour is on the wind! 

I saw a ship in the gloom defined, 

With cordage wet and bare poles rush past, 
Like an infant’s toy on the billow vast ; 

It fell in the channel’s gleaming black— 

It rose in the lightning’s lurid track— 

Where the curling wave seemed to walk the sky, 
As it blackened and swelled on the sailor’s eye. 
A flash—another—alas—yon rock ! 

Can that frail vessel stand the shock ? 

A flash—a brighter—and all was dark, 

And a cloud-crash came from the hollow bark, 
And a cry of horror went o’er the wave— 

O! for an arm in that hour to save, 

The light of life had I freely given— 

¢ Ah,’ said I in spirit, ‘ have mercy heaven !’ 
Flash after flash pale brightness shed, 

Blue light o'er many a sinking head ; 
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I saw pale faces distorted there, 
With gasping effort and wild despair— 






Then disappear, with a fearful sound, 

As the gulf of waters closed blackly round ! 
The broken hulk, on a sunken rock, 

Washed and clov’n with repeated shock. 

I saw one form on the shattered prow, 

With a calm sad eye and thoughtful brow, 
Look on the wreck, while ’twas dancing wild ; 
But his heart was thinking of wife and child— 
Of the fire-side peace, that must change to wail : 
Of the love, which, alas! cannot now avail ; 
The bosom-bonds of his native shore— 

The all he shall see never—never more !” 





The Taxidermist’s Manual, by Capt. Toomas 
Brown, F.S.L., &e, &c. &c.—ARcuiBaALD 
Futiarron & Co., Glasgow, 1833. 


The author of this work has given us 
an excellent and useful volume as a com- 
panion to is ‘most attractive « Book of 
Butterflies and Moths,” published in 
Constable’s Miscellany some months 
since.’ There‘ are few scientific subjects 
gaining such deserved popularity as natu- 
ral history ; and few so well worthy the 
attention of the lovers of the most won- 
drous part of ‘nature’s works, as such a 
study can only be pursued under circum- 
stances in themselves highly calculated to 
excite our noblest feelings—amidst the 
fairest of nature’s works, amidst the pro- 
fusion of her charms, where shé has 
spread her rich and verdant mantle, It 
is a study which requires for its success- 
ful attainment, neither the mental powers 
nor wasting assiduity required for the ac- 
quisition of other branches of natural 
knowledge; which cannot be accomplished 
in the secluded chamber, nor amidst the 
tumult of a city life, but requires the 
walk over the mountain heather, and 
wandering “through wooded dell,” or by 
meandering rivulet; and which, jnall its 
circumstances, must be accompanied by 
health and menial repose. Such is the 
science we are treating of, for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of which we must 
possess the means of preserving our spe- 
cimens, and keeping them from decay; 
as much of the pleasure in collecting spe- 
cimens of natural history consists in be- 
ing able to refer to the preserved animal, 
and thereby recall the recollection of all 
its peculiarities of habits and locality,— 
and such is the aid afforded by this excel- 
lent work of Captain Brown. It con- 


tains the most detailed account offthe 
method of preserving the various objects 
of natural history, (we limit the term to 
the animal kingdom, ) and in the compila- 
tion of which he was assisted by that able 
naturalist M. de Dufresne, chief of the 
preserving department in the Jardine de 
Plantes, from whom part of the Museum 
of Edinburgh was purchased. In this 
country where there is an anxiety for the 
study of natural history, beginning to be 
developed, we trust this most useful vo- 
lume may find many readers. 





Field Naturalist’s Magazine, Edited by Profes. 
sor Rennie.—W. S. Orr, London, 1833. 

Zoologist’s Text Book, by Capt. Joun Brown. 
—-FuLLarton & Co., Chao 


ese are two publications of great 
merit, deserving our warmest commenda- 
tion, as they are most admirably adapted 
to supply the want so universally felt 
among the less scientific students of na- 
tural history. Mr. Rennie, with much 
judgment, has avoided the jargon of 
technicality so thickly studded over works 
of similar design. His style of writing 
is easy and flowing, and likely to induce 
many persons to engage in a study, from 
which before they may have shrunk, de- 
terred by the mere difficulty of learning 
the artificial nomenclature of scientific 
arrangements. In Captain Brown's 
book (though a most useful manual) we 
cannot discover any thing that is very 
new, we think we recognize the plates 
given with his edition of « Goldsmith's 
Animated Nature,” they, however, are 
most accurate, both in design and execu- 
tion, and he could not have substituted 
any of a higher character to illustrate his 
work, 





